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ITALY DRIFTING. 


Ir was believed on the Continent that during the Crimean war Prince 
Albert had declared ‘ parliamentary government to be upon its trial.’ 
If that could have been said over thirty years ago, how much more 
has the question been developed since, and with what apparent 
strength are the reactionaries everywhere now seeking to deny the 
efficacy of free institutions—that is, of Liberal rule based on public 
discussion—in presence of the Reign of Democracy made supreme 
by universal suffrage! Democracy is one thing, Jacobinism another ; 
Jacobin Radicals can, and do, join hands with the most violent auto- 
crats in the attempt to subvert genuine public opinion and override 
despotically the calm judgment of such citizens as those who, in their 
majority, have alone in view the welfare of the nation, Representa- 
tive government served and interpreted by Parliament may be largely 
—nay, entirely—democratic; for, be it always remembered, the 
attainment of power by merit well approved is the foundation of 
true democracy—whereto nothing issmore opposed than the Jacobin 
creed of despotic sway in the hands of a few, under the pretext that 
these few understand better than others what are the more ad- 
vanced notions and desires of the ‘ people.’ The arguments derived 
from the ‘ divine right of Kings,’ the ‘ temporal power of the papacy,’ 
or from the ‘ equality of tthe capable or incapable,’ or the ‘ legality 
of employment and enjoyment indiscriminately for all’ are equi- 
valent in their total inapplicability and absurdity, and for that very 
reason have representative institutions served by parliamentary 
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discussion hitherto been admitted as the mean term between the 
two extremes, and as the most reasonable form in which to secure to 
nations the utmost amount of that freedom without which neither 
nation nor individual is possessed of true dignity, or, in the long run, 
entitled to respect. 

We, in Italy, have found to our cost what is meant by the diver- 
gence from the real spirit of our original institutions, when exactly 
thirty years ago we became a national unity under the impulsion, 
as wise as it was energetic, of the master mind of Cavour. 

In the name of Cavour have we received life, in his name alone 
can we hope to resist the unhealthy tendencies of the present hour. 
The Italian Government is drifting; of that there can be no doubt, 
and a determined return to the true spirit of its constitution, a 
resolute reconstitution of what it was in the beginning, is the sole 
opening of the road to salvation. 

What Cavour established, and meant should endure, was not 
particularism of any sort, or the recurring warfare of one race against 
another ; local interests or desires were with him a part of internal 
government details, not a predominance in State policy of one 
nationality to-day and another to-morrow; he knew (and proved 
dearly that he did so) of no Tuscan supremacy, or Roman influence, 
or Neapolitan interest, or Piedmontese dynastic advantage. He 
knew of ‘Italy’ administered, directed, governed by a parliament in 
which every separate influence or interest should be honestly repre- 
sented; and what is now in our day passing in Rome, the conces- 
sions dreamt of to particularist encroachments, the revival of such 
obsolete chimerz as the ‘ temporal power,’ with other anachronisms 
equally remarkable, show to what a degree the lessons of the past 
have been forgotten. 

The doctrine of Cavour, who was the farthest removed of all men 
from what is called a ‘ doctrinaire’ (as far as he was from being a 
revolutionist), his creed was the rule of law. He admitted no 
‘accidents’ in government, no suspensions, no coups d'état; if the 
law was faulty, change it, but change it by loyal parliamentary dis- 
cussion, not by the arbitrary intervention of decrees or the votes of 
packed majorities obeying personal interests. If in the present 
onslaught on parliamentary government a champion is required, it 
is to Cavour appeal must be made. His belief was in no ‘one man 
theory,’ in no passing expedient of the hour; his belief was in Acts 
of Parliament. Cavour was so conscious of his ‘mission’—if one 
must use a word which has its proper meaning now, though it perhaps 
had not so a quarter of a century ago—that no statesman has left a 
more ample supply of documentary evidence as to not only what he 
did, but as to what he meant to do; but unfortunately his own best 
testimonies, the records of his own resolves, written with his- own 
hand, the proof not alone of his thoughts, but of his forethoughts, are 
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now forgotten, and, as a matter of fact, no longer to be found in their 
authenticated printed form as they were given to the public five-and- 
twenty years ago. Cavour must be judged, not alone by his internal, 
but by his external policy ; his home policy concerns us, and rests on 
liberty ; his foreign policy concerns the world and means—Peace. 
When those who knew the facts, and could bear witness to the 
convictions that inspired them, seek to vindicate the now so im- 
perfectly realised grandeur of Cavour’s conceptions, they must 
adduce the confirmation of their statements from the publications of 
his own journals and diaries, the most valuable of which are (let me 
repeat it) no longer to be obtained. The most valuable of all are the 
various documents published by his relative, M. William de la Rive.! 
Although edited in 1863, almost on the morrow of the illustrious 
statesman’s death, there has, in truth, been since then nothing more 
indispensable to his memory given to the world. Volumes of his 
correspondence, despatches, and what not have been published since 
that date; all confirm what M. de la Rive’s little book contains, 
whereas it constitutes, as it were, the éprewve avant la lettre, and 
holds up, in his own hand, what Cavour, in the very origin, meant 
that Cavour should be. It is in this publication only that can be 
sought the positive evidence of the facts certified in regard to Cavour 
by the witnesses of those facts. For the persons who wish to show 
what Cavour intended his work should be, and its consequences to 
Europe, for those whose object it is to designate where, when, and 
by whom that work has not been carried out, M. de la Rive will 
always remain the prime source of indisputable reference. In it you 
have the seer noting down what he really foresaw, and the non-exe- 
cution whereof for so many years embittered his life, though it never 
shook his faith in the future. Here you have the living likeness of 
the man—the résumé, clear, concise, yet substantial, of his doctrine, 
the true exposition of his theories and creeds, of his modes of action, 
his ideas of government, and his parliamentary conduct ; above all, 
of his manner of shaping and directing the foreign policy of his 
country. The innumerable documents extracted from State archives, 
or from more or less intimate sources, that have seen the light within 
the last few years; above all, the correspondence published by 
M. Chiala ? and the two volumes of M. Domenico Berti,’ simply bring 
forth a minute corroboration of the facts enunciated, and the judg- 
ments and appreciations furnished by the Genevese historian. In 
the work, therefore, of showing what Cavour meant, and what he 
firmly believed to be for the salvation of Italy and the peace of 
Europe, I am content to appeal for confirmation of my statements to 
what I have called the épreuve avant la lettre of M. de la Rive. 


1 Le Comte de Cavour: Récits et Souvenirs. Paris, Hetzel, 1863. 
2 Lettere edite ed inedite di Cavour. Turin. 
* Tl Conte di Cavour avanti il 1848. Rome, 1887. 
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The all but impossibility of procuring a single copy of a book 
whose multiplied editions have been exhausted long years since 
explains both its extraordinary success at the time and the curious 
inaccuracies of the present day touching its subject: the marvel- 
lously strange notions, some merely incomplete, others absolutely 
false, current nowadays on the personality even of Cavour, on the 
essential principles of his policy, and on the edifice built up by his 
patriotism and worship of freedom, and out of these materials made 
so strong that it could in the main outlive him, and for ten years 
after his loss endure such as he had left it, and in spite of the 
glaring attempts and constant efforts put forward to impair, if not 
overthrow, it. 

To avoid being misunderstood, let me state at once that all, or 
nearly all, Cavour’s successors were worthy of him on the side of 
patriotism and of their sincerity and the courage of their love of 
country ; some among them, as, for instance, Minghetti, Ricasoli, La 
Marmora, Lanza, Sella, &c., who, to incontestably superior capacity 
did not perhaps add the requisite firmness of character, were still 
the faithful disciples of his school. Others sinned from weakness, 
but on mere points of detail, on the precise application of principles 
to practice and the interpretation of legal or administrative measures. 
Some, however, as, for example, Quintino Sella, though gifted with 
other qualities, lacked that firm, unshakable belief in the omnipotent 
power and virtue of Liberty which constituted the undying flame, 
the living essence and inspiration, of Cavour’s very inmost soul. 

One there was—amongst the small number worthy of History’s 
note—only one, whose convictions, however, were absolutely opposed 
to the political spirit and genius of Cavour: this was Count Robilant. 

During his short period of office he was, more than any other 
adviser of the Italian Crown, in most perfect and entire accord with 
Prince Bismarck, who, though the sole rival in genius, and in a strictly 
political sense, of the incomparable Italian statesman, was at the 
same time the completest, most authoritative antagonist of that great 
thinker who was also the greatest Liberal of our age. It is to the devia- 
tions and conflicting views, to the warring influences of such politi- 
cians as Cavour’s successors, that are due the embarrassments and 
uncertainties of our political life in Italy. Notwithstanding talents 
and honesty of purpose, which are not to be denied, the regrettable 
conditions wherein Italian Government policy has been struggling 
latterly, the part of responsibility it bears in the world’s anxieties at 
the present hour, must indisputably be attributed chiefly to the men 
who, from one cause or another, have lost a firm hold on their 
original leader's faith. 

Under the pressure of real apprehension, a feeling has, neverthe- 
less, arisen among a band of true believers that the hour of resistance 
has come. In the midst of economical disquietude and serious 
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financial trouble, and in view of the perplexities of a mysterious and 
perpetually vacillating policy (vexatious abroad, capricious, but full 
of apparent ambition, at home), and the emotion of public opinion 
becoming visible at last (after having been so long dormant and 
supine )—in the midst of all this confusion signs of a general awakening 
and a general mental preoccupation have become evident. 

What remains of the glorious ‘Tenth Legion’ of Cavour’s 
veterans—reinforced by younger troops, whose studies had been made 
in the same school, and who had laid to heart its principles and its 
discipline—were fired with the desire to withstand the evil current 
and revert to the teachings of former days. It seemed to all that 
the time and the hour were near when, from the temple in which 
the treasure had been guarded against all contact of profane intrigue 
or compromise, the doctrine, the written law, should once more be 
brought forth and proclaimed to the people. As a banner of 
righteousness it had been preserved, and was now again to be 
unfurled, for it was thought that in all Italian hearts it would 
awaken at least a portion of the old enthusiasm, and that among 
free nations it would command the sympathy of all: of none more 
than of the freest—of the great British nation that from the first had 
responded to the Italian patriot’s appeal and given him unreservedly 
her thought, her public opinion, her very heart. 

I am nothing more than a standard-bearer, from whom no one 
must demand either the inspiration of the strategist or the authority 
of the captain, but only the determined fidelity of the ensign who 
will stand by his colours to the last. For various reasons, both 
public and private, the choice of my fellow-labourers in our present 
field of action has fallen upon me, and my duty in upholding the 
doctrines of Camillo Cavour is to set forth clearly what those doctrines 
were, and why to those doctrines Italy must revert, or drift into 
dangers the extent whereof is not yet divined. It is to this end 
that I have ventured to write these pages: not in any degree to 
thrust myself forward, but to show to the political generation of to- 
day who the man was who created what is now known as the ‘ King- 
dom of Italy’; in virtue of what principles he created, and could 
alone thus create, it, and how the salvation of the Italian community 
depends, more than upon all else, upon a frank and determined re- 
version to his statesmanship to whom it at the outset owed its being. 

The idea on which Cavour based the edifice of united Italy was 
that of a limited constitutional monarchy, to be governed by Liberal 
parliamentary institutions; it was therefore evident that this was 
the form to which to revert, that in the sincere practice of such 
institutions lay the only hope of safety, and that any association 
aiming at the national welfare (not striving at the attainment of 
mere party aims) must adopt for its watchword the name of Cavour. 

Accordingly, the association in whose behalf I am authorised to 
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speak is entitled the ‘Camillo Cavour Federation’ (‘ La Federazione 
Camillo Cavour’). In this great Liberal land, where nearly every 
public benefit has been achieved by the working together of earnest- 
minded citizens for a high national purpose, our federation might be 
denominated a ‘league,’ and would remind many of the vast league, 
for the obtention of cheap bread, initiated half a century ago by 
Cobden and Bright, or of other similar associations equally successful 
in the cause of the common weal. 
On the 14th of last July the Provisional Committee of Organisa- 
‘tion described in the following terms (which I ask leave to repeat) 
the fundamental notion on which it is based :— 


« . « The concordance of thought and of purport so distinctly shown in the 

second congress held by the United Liberal Monarchical Societies gives ample 
proof of the wide-spread sense of the grave political and economical difficulties we 
are now passing through, and proves at the same time the strong desire felt by 
everyone to discover a remedy for the evil; but the possibility of a remedy lies in 
the conscience alone of the entire nation ; the awakening of the public conscience, 
the revival of all the healthy energies of the people—there alone lie our resources, 
in the resolve of all is our best chance of success; and to this end has been insti- 
tuted the Federazione Camillo Cavour. It aims at again binding firmly together 
he elements which made the strength of what used to be the parti national, 
whose object was to defend our constitutional liberties at the same time with public 
order and the law. . . . In giving to our association the name of the great Minister 
to whom Italy owes what she is, our intention is to mark the width and real 
liberality of its character, so as at once to destroy any notion or excite any sus- 
picion of a wish being entertained of reviving the political dogmas of bygone days, 
or calling back the shadows of defunct parties or partisans ; for to our minds the 
name of Cavour is of itself a programme, a flag round which all those may rally 
who, at the present moment, are divided and scattered, as it were, by our personal 
preoccupations and hesitating tendencies. 

The name of Cavour means devotion to the monarchy, and the worship of 
Liberty—the two principles which he knew how to combine, and in reality to trans- 
fuse in every single and several act of his political and economical life. 

The name of Cavour implies the ardent desire for civil progress—orderly, well- 
regulated public life—that shall destroy nothing of what has gone before, for the 

mere sake of change, but shall harmonize and unite the wants of the new era with 
whatever are the deep-seated legitimate wishes, customs, and traditions of the 
populations. 

Above all, the name of Cavour signifies the true, sincere, and loyal practice of 
parliamentary government, wherefrom we have latterly so deplorably strayed away. 


The sovereign importance of the ‘ Cavour Federation ’ is manifest, 
as the English reader will at once perceive, in the last lines of the 
programme; for a ‘ programme’ it is, or, as I have already said, a 
banner on which the name inscribed tells the duties of all who gather 
round it. 

The doctrine of Cavour must be taken in its entirety; nothing 
set apart or reserved, nothing erased as ‘ unfitted for modern times.’ 
Our ‘present time,’ which to him was the future, he foresaw as 
plainly as it is now apparent to us, and all its problems, which we 
believe to have so suddenly arisen, or to be so suddenly discovered 
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by our superior perspicacity—problems of political economy, protec- 
tionism or free trade; problems of religion, theological disputes, 
Papal temporal power, the battle of the Inquisition against free 
thought; problems of pure statecraft ; particularism or international 
polity ; problems of common human life, pauperism, Socialism, co- 
operation, &c.—all these problems, so called, of the ‘present 
hour ’ were as constantly the subjects of Cavour’s discussions with his 
intimates or with himself as they would have been had he lived till 
now. As patent proof of this, the incontrovertible witness to be 
called upon is M. de la Rive, and that, above all, on the point most 
delicately to be handled when touching on the public career of 
Cavour and most frequently avoided by many of his foreign friends: I 
allude to the sacrifice of Nice and Savoy ; to what your leading journal 
the Times alluded to as the ‘ enforced cession’ of the two provinces. 

‘ Enforced’ it may to a certain degree be termed; but it was so 
by the inflexible logic of Cavour’s own Italian policy, and it had 
presented itself to his mind as the inflexible, unavoidable condition 
to be accepted and carried out by whosoever should dream of con- 
stituting an entire and united Italy. From respect for the great 
statesman’s memory, I purpdsely do not elude this vexed question: 
a few words will restore to it its real aspect. In 1847‘ Cavour 
so clearly foresaw the probability of Savoy becoming French that 
he freely discussed the possibility of its being, in certain con- 
tingencies, transferred to Switzerland, and the convenience of a 
frontier leaning on a neutral power did not escape him. This was 
twelve years before the meeting at Plombiéres, and Louis Napoleon 
was still a prisoner at Ham; but the Italian idea was as actively 
pressing on Cavour’s brain as on the eve of Magenta or Solferino. 
Nay, more: even at that period such devotees of both Cavour and 
Italy as De la Rive himself and others were of opinion (so late as 
1858) that there was contradiction, ‘ incompatibility,’ between the 
policy of the House of Savoy (la politique Savoisienne) and any 
genuinely national policy of all Italy, any politique Italienne such 
as must be the vital principle of an Italian State. Many of the most 
loyal Piedmontese thinkers shared this opinion, and I, for my own 
part, have from the lips of the staunchest adherent of Cavour, years 
after the death of the latter, from Sir James Hudson, full confirma- 
tion of this condition of things, and full acknowledgment of the utter 
indispensability of the cession. And let it not be forgotten, bitter 
as might be the necessity of the personal sacrifice of the hereditary 
possessions of the royal house, upon that of Garibaldi’s birth-place, 
Nice, hung the fate of the southern provinces and of Italy. It can- 
not be too often reiterated: Cavour was an ‘Italian ;’ it was of a 
‘Realm of Italy’ he thought, and it is this which appears to me 
never sufficiently to have entered into the discussions of Englishmen 


‘ Vide De la Rive, Récits et Souvenirs, p. 309. 
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upon the subject. There is (to their honour be it said) invariably a 
touch of romance—at all events of sentimentality—underlying all the 
‘ politics’ of the English public, and the individuality of the romantic 
element attaching to both Garibaldi and Mazzini unconsciously did 
harm to the statesmanlike conduct of Cavour, which seemed in com- 
parison hard and cold. But no mere ‘sentiment’ in him could 
balance the stern conceptions of public duty, and to him the creation 
of a great, strong, entire Italy was a result for which any price, not 
demanding a national forfeiture of national honour, had to be paid. 
To be an Italian from Brindisi to Turin, appeared to Cavour a gain 
so great that avery high price might be honourably paid for it. 
Therefore did he deliberately sign the treaty, and, instead of, 
like the German Chancellor, urging the French Emperor to ‘ annex’ 
Belgium as a ‘compensation,’ he submitted to a plébiscite—what- 
ever may be said, most fairly and openly proceeded with—and only 
ratified by the Crown what the country itself had freely consented to. 
By the cession Cavour established the rights of Italy permanently 
and for all time; and the consolidation of the edifice he built up, 
the constitutional principles on which the whole Italian State as a 
State is based, have an immutable guarantee in the perhaps painful, 
but definite, sacrifice agreed to by the King of Sardinia. 

As no sovereign ever counted a more truly devoted servant than 
did Victor Emmanuel possess in Count Cavour, it is not superfluous 
to attest that his master’s sufferings were thoroughly shared in— 
shared in to the last pang——by his Minister; only with natures such 
as Cavour’s the heart is its own confidant, nor ever seeks the sym- 
pathy of the crowd. Who shall say whether in the shortening of 
days does not lie the proof of hidden struggles not to be overcome ? 
When of the valiant son of Carlo Alberto Cavour made the king of a 
united Italian nation (which was what he meant and what he fore- 
saw), was it not better than to rule over a miniature kingdom 
edging its small royalty amongst the various pieces that were together 
to make up the inconceivable mosaic of Villafranca ? ° 

But this it is, this constitutional kingdom, this free national 
Italy, that is the work of Cavour, as opposed to the divided, incohe- 
rent, half-clerical, semi-feudal, federalist combination of Villafranca. 

Strange as it may seem, the roots of the latter were not torn up 
when the branches were cut. There are those who still dream of a 
state of things in which the will of the nation shall not predominate, 
in which the destinies of many millions of Italians shall not be 
guided by the free and open discussion and by the vote of her citizens 
assembled in parliament. 

In Cavour’s utter confidence in liberty and its unlimited resources 
for warding off public dangers, although there was no trace of Radical- 


5 I shall have occasion to recur to further details on this point when remarking 
later on the peculiar personal opinions of Count de Robilant. 
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ism, there no doubt did exist a certain element of universality, 
common to nearly all philosophical statesmen; but the practical 
sense in him was so strong that the general idea never came in the 
way of the economist or diplomatist, any more than of the political 
leader, when busy with his special occupation. 

It is quite natural that these loftier speculations should have 
sometimes exercised their influence over matters of administration, 
and that what I would term the virtues of his genius should have at 
times carried the details of office into higher regions than their 
habitual ones; but in all human events the unavoidable must be 
taken into account. Prince Bismarck, who, assuredly, never evades 
any burden of responsibility or avoids the just recognition of what 
is due to himself, admits largely what the greatest statesman often 
owes to chance or to the mysterious action of an invisible power ; and 
it ought in this serious age of ours to be at length acknowledged 
that precedence over mere success should be awarded to the high 
aims of those who at all times were mindful of the morality of their 
efforts, of the nobility of the plans they sought to realise, and who 
never to the luck of the moment sacrificed either their own rectitude 
or the dignity of others whom they represented. 

Before Count Cavour became the most devoted servant of the 
House of Savoy, its wisest counsellor, and the most illustrious of 
living Piedmontese, he was, it may be said, by birth, one of the first 
Liberals in the whole world, an Italian patriot, and, by his humane 
and elevated spiritualistic tendencies, if not a devout Catholic, at all 
events a sincere and convinced Christian. 

But his exalted Liberalism had from the first hour of reflection 
made him revolt against any intrusion of dogmatism into the sphere 
of politics : dogmatism, whether of monarchical or of Republican hue, 
divine right of kings or mob, all were equally hateful to him. In 
his very earliest letters, in those of his first youth, is to be marked 
the dislike (one might often even say the contempt) he possesses 
for the famous alliance of ‘Le Trone et l’Autel,’ under which the 
Legitimists of the day (at that time named ‘ Carlists’) tried to dis- 
guise their absolutist theories, and upheld not alone the infallibility 
of the ‘ Lord’s anointed,’ but the political impeccability of all kings. 

It could only be the most superficial judgment or literal bad 
faith that would confound Cavour with the enemies of religion, or 
even with those of Catholicism. His guiding thought, on the con- 
trary, was, through liberty—through a liberty, if possible, as complete 
as that known in the United States—to render to religion, to Chris- 
tianity, that high moralising influence over the souls of men, which, 
in the origin, lay at the root of the conquest of the nations by the 
Christian creed. For what the zealots in their tactless ardour always 
seem to forget is that, so far from enjoying favour or protection from 
the civil power, religion had always to find its surest ally in persecu- 
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tion ; whereas the commencement of its decline has invariably been 
coincident with a period of excessive official favour, and of the dimi- 
nution of virtue and genuine faith (unconsciously perhaps, nay, 
almost in spite of themselves) on the part of those who aspired to 
pass for its most pious votaries. 

In curious confirmation of this, one need only remark the fact 
of the equal admiration for one Pope felt by the two bitterest foes in 
ecclesiastical history. For the most fervent Catholic, as for the sin- 
cerest Liberal, the greatest of Popes, the ideal, in fact, of the Papacy, 
is Gregory VII., Hildebrand, the most formidable enemy of the 
absorbing power of the Empire, the most austere of Pontiffs, the 
severest reformer of Christian morals and of sacerdotal abuses, at 
once a castigator inside the Church itself, but the victorious enemy of 
Cesarism, at all events for a time. 

Count Cavour was, on his part, desirous of the largest possible 
exercise of its spiritual power by the Church, and, for that reason, 
aspired to the ‘ disestablishment,’ because, hating as he did all forms 
of superstition (particularly that of ultra-Royalism), many of which 
subsisted in his earlier days, he thought the deliverance from the 
absolutisms of creed and mere politico-ecclesiastical discipline might 
lead to greater independence and dignity of conscience. He conse- 
quently never sought for the alliance of ‘ the altar and the throne’ ; 
he hoped to rejuvenate the moral resistance opposed five centuries 
ago by the Papacy to the imperial authority, and, by enlisting all 
the living legal forces of our age, to defeat the tremendous usurpa- 
tions of a sect that does not scruple to invoke the saints and martyrs 
in heaven as the champions of its earthly encroachments. 

Is it, then, in this inexorable, but honest and loyal, adversary of 
the temporal power, in this proclaimer of the theory of the separation 
of Church and State; is it in the host of true Liberals, disciples, 
fervent, faithful, and respectful, of Cavour, that his Holiness Pope 
Leo XIII. ought to recognise ‘the most dangerous enemies of the 
Holy See and of the Catholic Faith,’ and denounce them as such ? 

As a matter of fact, who was the potentate—the only one—who, 
in 1871, opposed serious objections to the ‘Law of Guarantees’ 
initiated by the Italian Government, which ‘law’ was merely the 
application of the principles laid down by Cavour in his famous 
speech of 1861 (in reality his political testament)? Who other 
than Prince Bismarck, at that identical moment in the thick of his 
fight of the ‘ Kulturkampf’? And, in Italy, who resisted the most 
energetically the execution of the plan conceived by Cavour? To 
the right, Sella, the chief of the autoritaires, of the ‘ Statolatres,’ as 
they say in Italy; to the left, the Jurists of the school of Giannone, 
of Tanucci, and of Joseph II., represented, with much eloquence un- 
doubtedly, by the celebrated Pasquale Mancini, and by the Jacobin 
group, of whom M. Crispi was then the head, and, still further, by 
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the majority of the Freemasons, whose Lodges are openly united to 
the most purely revolutionary societies. 

A stranger coalition against the ‘Law of Guarantees’ could 
hardly be imagined. Emerging as it did from the struggle some- 
what mutilated—in the matter of the better establishment that the 
‘ Liberals,’ such as Bonghi, Peruzzi, Berti, Visconti-Venosta, Jacini, 
etc., wished to ensure to the sovereign Pontiff—and open to much 
criticism, still the law became law, and the curious coalition which 
tried to prevent it was, as parliamentary practice in our time proves, 
by no means an unnatural one. From Prince Bismarck, who would, 
in truth, have upheld the Pope’s temporal power, and thus have 
exposed him to every conceivable diplomatic pressure, and to 
‘ Protectorates,’ often far worse than the worst attacks, down to the 
Jacobins, who would have attempted the subserviency of the spiritual 
power to that of the State, or driven the Pope to fly from Italy, one 
and all, these ‘allies’ were the determined foes of liberty. 

Now, amongst French politicians, there are, unluckily, still a 
deplorable number of partisans of the ‘temporal power,’ and, if not 
quite going so far in this advanced age of ours, yet, utterly incon- 
solable at the collapse of the impossible—of what is irrevocable. 
Even such an unprejudiced man as M. Thiers (far less modern-minded 
than many have supposed) was unable to his last hour to understand 
why the abolition of the Pope’s civil authority should be an irrevoc- 
able fact, and he died belonging to the sect of the ‘ Temporalisti.’ 
And there is considerable harm in this, for if there is anything ‘ irre- 
vocable’ in this world, it is to be found here. Of this there are 
proofs that lie beyond even the passionate feeling of the Italians 
themselves. So long as Italy shall endure as a nation and as a State, 
the mourners over bygone anomalies may lay their account to the 
total collapse of the Papal temporal power. Were our foreign critics 
disposed to regard with any save the most superficial observation 
the events of the passing hour, and, instead of holding by obsolete 
customs and traditions, to look into the substance of things, they 
would have discovered in the Emperor William’s late visit to Rome 
and to the Vatican the evidence of the irrevocability of the situation. 
The manner in which the German Emperor’s visit to the Vatican 
was paid, keeping strictly and exactly to the formule laid down 
diplomatically by the ‘ Law of Guarantees,’ implied the unquestion- 
ing acceptance of that law; and that acceptance, in fact, implies the 
posthumous triumph of the Liberal policy of Cavour over the 
Cesarian system of the German ‘ Kulturkampf.’ 

The brow of the French Republic ought to blush of a deeper red 
than the famous ‘cap’ which crowns it, at allowing itself to be 
dragged into co-operation with the superannuated, stupid herd of 
bigots and hypocrites who are depriving France of the post of honour 
which should by right be hers each time that the human race takes 
a step forward on the road of progress. 
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What has become of the France of Henri IV.? of the France 
that fought for American independence against England? of the 
France of the States General of the Constituante and of the Code 
Civil, nay, even of the Crimea, and of the Peace Congress of 1856 ? 
Alas! we in Italy know but too well by what names and what cir- 
cumstances history answers us. But Liberal France (is there still a 
‘ Liberal’ France ? and alittle later will M. Carnot help to frame the 
reply ?)—Liberal France must never forget by what names, what in- 
trigues, what occult influences, whether of Court, sacristy, or caserne, 
history has been forced to chronicle the avenging sentence of the 
downfall of great nations. Honest public opinion—that which out- 
lives all else—takes no heed of anachronisms. 

Many of my readers may be surprised to see me for ever harping 
upon the subject of the separation between Church and State, which 
in truth is no longer open to discussion in Italy; but the reasons for 
this insistance are obvious. In the first place it was the corner-stone 
of the political edifice built up by M. de Cavour; that on which he 
based his right to be regarded as the first ‘ citizen ’ of Europe, as the 
champion of the collective Liberalism of the nineteenth century ; and 
it was, next, the idea to which by the most rigorous logic the aboli- 
tion of the temporal power became indissolubly attached; the tem- 
poral power being, as cannot be denied, an absolute incompatibility 
with the Liberal constitution of united Italy. It is, therefore, im- 
possible to admit of any political party or group that should con- 
template any connection, however slight, with the temporal power 
theory, and not be the direct and complete negation of the actual 
existence of Italy as a nation and as a State. Still less would it be 
feasible to, in any degree, amalgamate the remotest notion of the re- 
establishment of the temporal power with a party who, making its 
watchword of the name of Cavour, can never, under any circumstances 
whatever renounce what is its very fundamental principle. 

Now, on the other hand, although there is no authoritative text, 
no decree of a Council, no decision promulgated ex cathedra, nothing 
containing an affirmation (which would be absurd) that the temporal 
power is a dogma—although during the last Council of the Vatican 
the group of Ultramontane Inflexibles tried vainly to obtain such a 
decision—still, it is nevertheless certain that a large number of 
Catholics maintain this belief, and that it is instilled into them by 
their pastors. 

Where do we find the direct consequence of all this? In France, a 
country subject to the Concordat—and what a Concordat !—a country 
in which the smallest encroachment of the Church upon the 
sovereignty of the nation or of those political and civil administra- 
tions ordained by the popular will is forbidden, we all know with 
what violence ; in France (above all since the death of Bishop 
Dupanloup, who stood at the head of the majority which at the 
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Vatican Council outvoted the attempt to make an article of faith of 
the temporal power) in Republican France, it is taught in all semi- 
naries, and the bishops oblige their priests to enforce on their con- 
gregations the doctrine that the maintenance of the temporal 
power is a positive article of faith, a dogma, in short, of the Church! 

Such being the case, who can be surprised at the ever-growing 
distrust felt by so many Italians for France ? 

At the recent Peace Congress, and at the Inter-Parliamentary 
Conference that met to discuss the question of ‘ peace and inter- 
national arbitration,’ the Italian delegates wished to introduce two 
propositions tending manifestly to eliminate two probable causes of 
conflict. Both aimed undoubtedly at dangers which threaten from 
the side of France only—lItaly having absolutely nothing to ask in 
any possible conjuncture from her sometime ally of 1859. 

One of these propositions had for its object the adoption by in- 
ternational law of that fundamental principle of the constitution of 
the United States which proclaims the incompetency of all civil or 
State tribunals in matters of religious controversy ; so that in reality 
no Government can interfere with another Government for anything 
beyond the protection of the liberty of conscience of such of its sub- 
jects as may be residents in a foreign country. The other proposi- 
tion suggested the obligatory mutuality and equality of legal 
treatment in colonies and protected territories in all matters of com- 
munal jurisdiction—the perfect parity, in short, between all the 
powers represented in such colonies and territories and who adhered 
to the international system. 

If ever these two measures (above all the last) came into activity 
France would cease to possess any pretext for transforming Biserta 
into an African Toulon, and the Mediterranean would be no more 
than an immense pacific lake, the richest and safest entrepot for 
the commerce and trade of the whole world. 

The French politicians, genuinely attached to Liberal principles, 
and holding to the central creed of the separation between Church 
and State, showed themselves well disposed towards both propositions, 
but those who, for no matter what reason, whether of internal or ex- 
ternal policy, whether in order to propitiate clericalism or preserve 
an argument for their own animosity against Italy, were resolved to 
avoid all occasion of coalescing with their Italian colleagues, con- 
trived to have the two propositions (whose effect must have been 
necessarily immediate and practical) deferred to future congresses 
and to the debates of conferences to come. 

These considerations, and many others proceeding directly from 
them, lead any dispassionate observer to see how the Liberal system 
of Cavour, if developing itself unhindered, must necessarily conduce 
to the sincere and durable pacification of Europe, whereas the 
C esarian system of Prince Bismarck, resting on the imposition of all 
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public measures by authority, both at home and abroad, dependent, 
therefore, on the strength of the strongest, can only lead, as we un- 
happily perceive, to the existence of la paix armeée, precarious at. 
the best, and more costly even than war. 

Amongst other evils this entails the inevitable inferiority of the 
antique civilisation of Europe in the fields of commercial economy, 
and in presence of the boundless competition that may be opposed 
to it by younger, more unshackled countries, whose fruitfulness is 
either by nature greater, or more easily made so by their youthful 
energy and readiness to apply all the gains of modern progressive 
science in the exploitation of their natural resources. 

These evidently cramped conditions are those in which the 
Cesarian system obliges such European States as have been dragged 
into its orbit to confront the perils of the social problems that are 
threatening the world on all sides. 

How is it possible to avoid perceiving the terrible responsibility 
assumed by such Governments as venture to take on themselves the 
superhuman task of ‘ distributive justice’ to their peoples, and to 
undertake to compensate the ‘masses’ for their utter obedience 
and subjection (i.e. the abandonment of themselves) by the attraction 
held out to them of material advantages that no calculable increase 
in the productivity of nature caused by the applications of science 
can by possibility ensure? All such policy can offer Europe, in her 
actual state of existence, nothing beyond the merest palliatives and 
prolonged instability. 

It seems too rarely understood in our time what a heavy political 
burthen has been laid, in reality, on the shoulders of the peoples by 
the semblances of sovereignty accorded to them with universal 
suffrage. In fact, it makes them answerable for any transient 
successes (always doubtful) that may apparently be achieved by some 
new mode of solution for the ever-recurring social problems of our 
day. But it was precisely here wherein lay one of Cavour’s prime 
superiorities. Seeing, as he did, the real and ultimate ends which 
must be attained by the popular power, through the legitimate 
practice of honest universal suffrage, he foresaw to what, in the 
meanwhile, the inexperience of it must lead. Not alone his perspi- 
cacity endowed him with marvellous penetration into the future, but 
his vast charitableness of thought helped his breadth and depth of 
vision. This charity of mind (I lay stress upon it because it was so 
essentially Christian), bearing as it invariably did upon his constant 
preoccupation of what is becoming the ‘ sociology’ of our day, joined 
to his unshakable belief in liberty, was one of the peculiar charac- 
teristics of Cavour; and the marked benevolence of his spirit 
induced that humanity of purpose which is so visible in all his 
political enactments, in all the solutions his unlimited (and true) 
Liberalism dictated to him of difficult or intricate situations. 
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In making use as we have done, then, of the economical question 
as the starting-point of a general reconstitution of the genuine 
Liberal Party in Italy, we have fixed our position there where, not 
by inductions or assimilations, but by clear and precise texts and 
notorious acts, we could be certain Cavour, had he lived, would have 
taken his stand. Yes! without a doubt, he preferred, and would 
have continued to prefer, Liberal monarchical democracy to that 
authoritative Radicalism (or Jacobinism) which never escapes total 
anarchy, save through Czsarism. 

Continental readers may feel surprised that, in presence of the 
all but universal triumph of Cesarian policy at the present hour, 
the voice of an almost unknown writer should venture to uphold an 
entirely antagonistic theory; but I will hope that in England this 
will excite no astonishment. Here Liberty is far more than a 
doctrine: it is the vital principle of political existence, the very 
breath whereby it lives. By the means alone afforded us by Liberty 
are we Cavourians convinced that Liberty can prevail. It is that which 
constitutes our group the faithful disciples of Cavour, who never, as 
writer, orator, or simple citizen, sought support for his ideas or theories 
except in the expression of public opinion. It was with this expres- 
sion, with the distinct concurrence of Parliament, openly, freely 
asked for and obtained, that he won his place in the councils of the 
Crown, and overcame the hostile efforts—sometimes very popular, at 
others very exalted—that frequently opposed the accomplishment 
of his plans. It was to public opinion, at first courageously with- 
stood, and later patiently recaptured, that he owed the being able to 
demand and to secure (at the cost of what personal anguish it is 
easy to realise!) the exchange, operated by the cession to France of 
Nice and Savoy, against the constitution of the complete Italian 
nationality beyond the frontier of the Alps! It was to the ‘ law of 
Parliament’ that he submitted everything, to constitutional law, 
and the fiat of Plébiscites, that he forced even Garibaldi to 
bend—Garibaldi, the deliverer of Southern Italy, the dictator of 
the provinces he had freed ! 

It is to no less sovereign a tribunal than that of the public 
opinion of Europe that the Federazione Camillo Cavour appeals, 
soliciting its countenance in his name from all those who have faith 
in freedom, and who sincerely desire the reign of justice and the 
stable establishment of peace. 

If from the practical—it may be homelier—standpoint of eco- 
nomical considerations we revert to the loftierregions of international, 
or what used to be called simply foreign, policy, by what are we 
confronted? By a stealthily gradual, though unavowed, reversion 
to a condition of confusion, which in reality dates from the monstrous 
mistakes made at the Congress of Vienna, laid down by the sword, 
overthrown less radically than is imagined, and still remaining as the 
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last forlorn hope of all revolutionists, whether they style themselves 
Legitimists or Socialists, Papal Temporalists or Irredentisti, Jacobins 
of 1793 or Imperialists of 1869-70. 

But the political, and what later became the international-political 
part of Count Cavour’s action,that which laid the foundation of prin- 
ciples which we are bound to hope will spread to all European lands, 
has, like most human occurrences, its genesis, and the name I have 
the honour to bear has responsibilities I cannot venture to decline. 

From the last century downwards we have been determined 
Liberals, and it is only the violence of party, leading to the wilful 
misconstructions of bad faith, that could torture Vittorio Alfieri, our 
poet-ancestor, into an enemy of modern freedom because in his 
Misogallo he registered his horror of the insane excesses of the 
French Anarchists who followed upon 1789. There are few produc- 
tions in any language more aflame with freedom worship than his 
Triumphal Ode upon the taking of the Bastille, dedicated 
to André Chénier, and far too little generally known, even 
in Italy. But I may without presumption say that in my own house 
was born that original Piedmontese Constitution which expanded 
into the Constitution of United Italy, through the Plébiscites of 
1859-62, and under the shelter of our closest family ties grew, 
developed itself, attained its maturity, and achieved its success, that 
world-famed policy of Cavour, which, taking rise in 1849, on the 
defeat of Novara, in ten years witnessed the victories of Magenta, 
Marsala, Volturno, and ‘The Thousand,’ and led straight to the 
consummation pointed out by the great Italian on his death-bed, 
the supreme completion of all—namely, the conquest of the national 
capital of Rome! Spiritual Rome, divested of all its temporal- 
clerical shackles. Civic Rome, in short! 

Under the first years of Carlo Alberto’s reign, my father, Cesare 
Alfieri, was the chief collaborator of the King in the completion of 
those administrative reforms which not only modified the entire 
conditions of the kingdom, but were the precursory acts, the measures 
on which Cavour was able to found his system of constitutional 
monarchy and the Italian policy of a future period. Cesare Alfieri’s 
father, Charles Emmanuel Alfieri, had prepared his son for the part 
he played by the services he rendered the House of Savoy, and the 
Liberal tendencies he did so much to encourage in the Prince de 
Carignan’s mind during the early days of our century. To my 
father, Cesare Alfieri, was due the largest share in the promulgation 
of the ‘ Statuto’; he mainly framed it, and affixed to it his signature 
as Minister of Public Instruction, becoming later President of the 
Senate and of the Council of Ministers. 

Before I had reached my majority the teachers and guides whom 
my father chose for me from among his best, firmest friends were 
Cesare Balbo and that flower of chivalry and patriotism, Massimo 
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d’Azeglio. Cavour, then imbued with the militant spirit of the age, 
was busy creating and stimulating the power of public opinion in the 
press. He founded the Risorgimento, and did me the honour to 
place me upon its staff, to which Balbo also belonged. 

Long years after, the real thought of the time was expressed by 
Azeglio: Ora ches’ 2 fattal Italia, facciam gli Italiani ! (‘Now that 
Italy has made herself, let us make Italians!”)—but it was already 
latent in the hearts of all thinkers; for, granted the State, whence 
were its statesmen to come? For centuries almost it had been the 
aim of many great minds to fit for the work of rule such princes as 
were born to inherit empires; but how much more arduous was the 
task of fitting nations (populations) to that of the self-government 
whereto they were so suddenly called! However, from the outset, 
I may say, the idea germed in my brain, prematurely, and before it 
could even be foreseen that it would one day be practically carried 
out—the idea of aiding in the creation of a class (as vast as might be) 
of men capable of being useful to their country and of aiding in its 
government should the opportunity occur. This was also one of the 
master pre-occupations of Cavour, who, through life, for ever reflected 
over the means of not only forming a State worthy of upright citizens 
but citizens worthy of a State whereof they should be proud. 

The best efforts of men’s riper years are probably those evolved 
from out the dreams of their earliest youth. The first impression 
which fortified in me the notion of what was needed by my com- 
patriots was that made upon my mind by the defects in political and 
public education of the higher classes in France. Like most Pied- 
montese I had been brought up in admiration of French literature and 
thought, and the great writers of France had been my earliest masters. 

Count Cavour, whose mind had been so widely expanded by 
foreign travel that, in fact, he may be said to have completed his 
education in Switzerland, England, and France, was a decided advocate 
of the benefit of cosmopolitan influences. In the early period of the 
Second Empire he furnished me with introductions to whatever was 
most brilliant, most noteworthy in France, and in a prolonged stay 
in Paris I had every occasion of studying what, in the various groups 
of the opposition, was best and most distinguished. I say advisedly 
the opposition, because what was still called la société Francaise 
was at that period united, and as‘one man arrayed against the régime 
that had sprung from the coup d'état; and from M. Thiers in the 
Place St. George to Madame Pozzo in the Faubourg St. Germain, 
passing through the Salon of Mme. de Circourt in the Faubourg St. 
Honoré, all was, as far as political creed went, of one colour; ex- 
aggerated, naturally enough, for it was laid down that all superiority, 
all merit, all talent, all worth was massed on one side, whilst on the 
other was all the rest! Still, it presented to a new-comer eager for a 
study of what was, up to our democratic ‘ present,’ called the ‘ world,’ 
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such a spectacle as has rarely been produced in any capital, and such 
as assuredly France in the lapse of a couple of generations will not 
easily see again. . . . I was, I confess, shocked, even then, to ob- 
serve the narrowness of feeling, the self-abandonment everywhere ; 
shocked to see a society so brilliant, so highly educated, so polished 
and courteous, so, on many points, well informed, so aw fait on so 
many subjects, so apparently animated by the loftiest moral prin- 
ciples (at all events, so submissive in all things to les convenances), I 
was shocked to see such a society shut out, as it were, from all public 
activity. I was grieved as much as surprised to note that the 
pettiest personal passions and vanities, but, above all, the traditions 
of caste, the sterile regrets for customs condemned by human pro- 
gress, kept aloof from all healthy national movement, from all mental 
advance, whole classes that should, on the contrary, have been, as in 
England, the directing, guiding, governing ones. 

It was at that moment that the thought possessed me of the 
misfortune that must befall Italy if the same circumstances were to 
be repeated there, and ifthe youth of her educated (so-called ‘ upper ’) 
classes were to grow indifferent to the exigencies of political life. I 
well knew that in Piedmont a portion of the noblesse, and in general 
the high clergy, saw with marked distaste the reforms of the new 
régime; but I had seen, nevertheless, that, when the honour of the 
country was concerned and the war of independence was declared, 
the most hostile had at once come boldly and faithfully forward. 
But the notion became with mea fixed one: how best to ward off 
from ourselves that crowning evil of modern public life, the abandon- 
ment of public duty by those very classes whose solemn behoof it is 
to lead and show the way to the crowd, to be the élite and avant-garde 
of the army of civilisation; how to prevent this desertion, which 
is one of the all but inevitable consequences of revolution in old com- 
munities, where the increase of riches so easily inclines the wealthy 
to neglect all trouble and indulge in idle moanings over the past. 


From that hour the belief in my work never left me, and the 
foundation was laid of those educational institutions which the group 
to whom I belonged felt to be socially inseparable from any possible 
political advance. 

The luminous word of Massimo d’Azeglio was yet unspoken, but 
it lay latent already at the root of all that was to come, and, unless 
that faith existed in the ‘Italians’ who were to be fashioned to their 
public duties, there could be no durability, no backbone, in the 
united Italy such as was resolved on in the policy of Cavour. 

That we were tending towards democracy there were few who did 
not perceive, though none perhaps at first accurately discerned to 
what excesses that spirit would lead; but it was soon evident to all 
impartial minds that the enormous political changes forthcoming could 
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not take place without corresponding transformations being brought 
about in all the strata of the society which was thus modified. 

It would not be enough if, in the present condition of general 
progress in Europe, the Association contemplating a return to the 
true spirit of the Cavour system went no farther than the mere 
defence of what is commonly denominated Parliamentarism—the 
framing, namely, of laws by which men’s minds, as well as their acts, 
are to be governed by the majority of votes secured at the close of a 
parliamentary debate. No; the Cavour system goes both higher and 
deeper than that; and, resting parliamentary discussion on the 
broadest representative principles, looks to the improvement, mental 
and moral, of the social forces, the full representation whereof con- 
stitutes, in fact, the nation and the State. 

When, some years ago, with the concurrence of the Liberal party 
enlisted under the banner of Camillo Cavour, we founded the Italian 
Society of Liberal Education, under the honorary presidency of his 
Majesty King Humbert, it was not a mere school of parliamentary 
doctrine we thought to establish: it was a kind of Institution, of 
politico-sociology, that we aimed at, and whereby we hoped, and 
still hope, to influence the manners, morals, thoughts, and modes of 
action of the Italian nation. Nor do we stop there; as, according 
to our convictions, scarce any reform was left out of Cavour’s theories 
and reflections, so no subject of public existence is foreign to the 
activity of our league. It takes in equally all the genuine liberties 
of our modern age—freedom of conscience, as of trade, claim of 
merit (but approved merit) to distinction, and teaches justice as the 
source and aim of all legislation. It proclaims no less the policy of 
material than of intellectual progress, shows the morality of the 
separation of Church and State, as it shows that of free intercourse 
between peoples, resulting at the end in cheap food and better cover- 
ing for those wholabour. Wedo not aim alone at ‘making Italians,’ 
we aspire, by the farthest possible extension of our creeds, at forming 
citizens, men such as all the most upright, most honest, most en- 
lightened, and self-sacrificing men in Europe shall be proud to regard 
as their fellows. 

I have been reluctant thus to foree my own person upon the 
reader’s notice, but have felt I could not enjoy the honour of appeal- 
ing directly, as I am doing, to the English public without in some 
degree justifying my assumption of such a privilege. 

In a report drawn up by me in Florence upon the extensive aims 
of our ‘ School of Social Science,’ and which I had King Humbert’s 
special authority to dedicate to the heir-apparent of the Italian 
Crown, I found it fitting, while explaining how all such establish- 
ments are simple emanations of the great Liberal doctrines assembled 
under the head of the Cavour policy, to record the reasons why some 
bear the name of my father, Cesare Alfieri, and why I have been 
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chosen to speak in their name. I am obeying the same motives in 
the present case, in order to prove that I have not ventured to address 
the great English public as a quite self-commissioned agent: as 
before said, I am but the bearer of a banner. 

We in Italy are at the present hour standing forth as a great 
example, as a great lesson—it may be to imitate or to avoid; but 
one thing is not to be denied: our illustrious countryman Cavour 
initiated, opened up, and to a considerable degree successfully, the 
questions which since then History has made her own, and has, in 
many instances, if not yet wholly solved, at all events elucidated. 

In truth, nearly all, if not all, the problems of modern history 
have gradually developed themselves in the course taken by the 
‘Italian question’ since 1859. 

Democracy, Radicalism, reactionary violence, clericalism, retro- 
gradism, protectionism, and socialism of all denominations have 
sprung from the emancipation of the Italians, and are culminating 
in the one vital question of all—the emancipation of the human 
conscience, of the human mind, from the despotic authority of the 
Church. The separation of Church and State is the real answer after 
three-quarters of a century to the Congress of Vienna in 1815. 

The exhausted statecraft of that day, the ‘ wise men’ of worn-out 
régimes, who came to that ‘halt’ half demented by the tremendous 
events of twenty years, and wholly desirous of only repose, solved 
nothing, did not even think of any possible solution, but patched up 
the crumbling edifice as best they could, and dreamt of keeping the 
roof weather-tight by means of the ‘ Holy Alliance’! While one or 
two of the old corner-stones endured the ruin stood; but with the 
Revolutions of 1848 the earth opened and the past was swallowed up. 

What came out of it all was the new law—the overthrow of the 
old world by the new. In Cavour alone was the whole completely 
embodied, and, living or dead, by his spirit was the answer given to 
*1815’—the victory of lawand right over superstition, the victory of 
civil freedom over ecclesiastical tyranny ; the victory of the principle 
of peace! 

Such despotisms die hard. Was ‘ Villafranca’ an evil or @ 
good? Who shall say? It was, at all events, an attempt to recede. 
And, as I remarked in the beginning, though superseded, apparently 
set aside, the roots whence it had sprung were by no means torn up. 
The root of Villafranca remained, and the attempts to make it put forth 
fresh branches are not yet at an end. It is, as I have already said, 
impossible not to ask: ‘ Was Villafranca an evil or a good?’ For if 
it failed to accomplish any of the comprehensive purposes for which 
the war of freedom of 1859 was undertaken, it is to the violent oppo- 
sition it excited in all patriotic Italian minds, in all Liberal minds 
throughout the world, that the Jtalia Una of Cavour owes its existence. 

The heredity of things is as distinct and strong as that of men. 
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The remnant of the creeds of 1815, that lived on in so many poli- 
ticians of Europe, undoubtedly found satisfaction in a Pact that 
indifferently consoled kings, emperors, and the Pope, whilst outraging 
the wishes of the peoples and annihilating their hopes ; and it is not 
to be wondered at that a military Conservative like Count Robilant 
should, in obedience to the very sincerity of his convictions, have 
ardently desired the revival of a policy (at least as far as it could be 
compassed) whereof he himself had been among the most active 
admirers. Against the integrity and diplomatic capacity, against the 
loyal devotion to king and country of Count Robilant, not a word is 
to be said; but he was cast in such a mould that to the last he 
remained almost isolated through the troubled period following 1830, 
and never underwent the slightest modification from the events of 
1848. He was blind to all the true principles of representative 
government, rebellious to all parliamentary practice, and, refractory 
in his inmost soul to all Liberal opinions, discarded the idea of having 
faith in freedom. He was the direct opposite of Cavour, and in 
this respect never varied. It is from this point of view only that 
can be impartially judged the measure by which he affixed the sanc- 
tion of the Crown (in the matter of the ‘Triple Alliance’) to the 
extension of article 5 of the ‘ Statuto.’ To this clause, which, alluding 
to treaties of war and peace, reserves the sanction of Parliament to 
all such as concern the finances of the nation or any territorial 
modifications, Count Robilant, during a Ministerial interregnum, 
pledged, under his responsibility as a Minister, the ratifying signature 
of the Crown, thereby risking the gravest consequences to himself, 
had not his own demise suddenly suspended the action of even 
parliamentary procedure. 

By this the cause of Liberty and peace has been endangered,‘ and 
it is not fitting that Young Italy should be accused, as she has been, 
and still is, by writers in the public press of Europe, of ‘ yielding to 
the promptings of insatiable cupidity, and aspiring to the gratifica- 
tions of inordinate, unjustifiable appetites.’ 

In all this Young Italy—such as from her Piedmontese cradle, in 
the last days of Carlo Alberto, she emerged, growing to riper deve- 
lopment under Victor Emmanuel and Humbert—the Italy of Cavour 
—has no part, and the public who is indulgent enough to follow my 
arguments will concede to me that, in the face of the constitutional 
backslidings of politicians exclusively attached to the principles and 
modes of action of the old world, it is easy to understand the oppor- 
tuneness of the theory by which the Federation Camillo Cavour notifies 
the resistance of its associates in the phrase: ‘The name of Cavour 
signifies the correct and sincere practice of parliamentary govern- 
ment, from which we have been and are straying away so far.’ 


® A part of these and the following facts and reclamations were contained in a 
letter addressed by me last month to the Journal de Genéve. 
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Besides all he actually achieved Cavour has left documentary 
evidence in plenty to show what he contemplated, and what those 
who hold his memory sacred regard as a duty to promote by all means 
within their power. His earliest hope was that of a free constitutional 
Italy, allied to both England and France, as—after the Crimean war 
and the Treaties of Commerce of 1860—seemed of no impossible 
realisation. But at Cavour’s death he bore with him into the un- 
known the only means by which the fruitful, peace-bringing dream 
could have been made a truth. This future with him was of far 
wider extent than any save his intimates have supposed, and in 
reality he took with him to the grave what may be called ‘the 
Emperor’s secret.’ 7 

To the painful but indispensable act of the cession of Nice and 
Savoy, which I have ventured to state was a fundamental part of 
Cavour’s Italian policy, there were two contracting parties, and the 
contract was an indissolubly binding one on both sides. The old 
ideas and diplomatic traditions of former times were set aside by the 
simultaneous exchange of, on the one part, the provinces ceded to 
France, on the other the Italian annexations sanctioned by Plébiscites. 
One was held by Cavour to be as obligatory as the other, and as 
constituting the modern rights of nations. Both were meant to 
endure as proof against all arbitrary attempts of despotism, whether 
absolutist or irredentist. 

But as a sequel to these new principles of right, to what may be 
styled the contemporary droit des gens, Cavour had conceived still 
nobler plans. No man was less pinioned by the past than was he— 
still, certain bright visions that had shone upon the more elevated 
natures of bygone ages cast their radiance over his brain, and, be- 
holding so much within his grasp which had before seemed out of pos- 
sible reach, he indulged in speculations for the establishment of peace 
throughout the civilised world. Le secret de ’Empereur which he 
guarded was but the enlargement of what had occupied Henri Quatre * 
and Elizabeth of England: the inauguration, namely, of a peace- 
league, which in its immediate effect should produce a practically 
Christian republic under the form of the limited parliamentary rule 
of separate sovereigns. 

Let this—even if discarded as a ‘dream ’—be compared to the 
present condition of Europe, after Cavour’s death (releasing Napoleon 
the Third from the influence so dreaded by the fatal entowrage 
of the Tuileries) had left the old-fashioned, blind votaries of ex- 
ploded superstitions to hurry France on to her ruin! 


7 A parody of the title of M. de Broglie’s work on the Seven Years’ War, entitled 
Le Secret du Roi. 

§ IT am assured that there are still extant medals of the first months of Henri the 
Fourth’s accession to the throne, which bear the inscription of ‘Roi de la République 
Frangaise.’ 
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Nor is it likely that the mischief already beginning will rest 
stationary. The natural tendency of all things is to progress, and 
what is termed reaction usually contrives to distinguish itself, even 
more than other movements, in this direction. 

Within the last few days we have had a most noteworthy confirma- 
tion of what may be to be feared, in the speech of Prince Louis of 
Bavaria (son of the Regent) on the occasion of the fétes held in 
celebrating the ‘ Grand.Tir National’ of all Germany at Munich. 

Referring to the close ties which unite Austria to Bavaria, and 
joining thereto an expression of cordial sympathy to Italy ..., 
‘the third and latest member of the Triple Alliance,’ his royal high- 
ness seizes the opportunity of adding (whereat he is enthusiastically 
applauded!) that this is, in fact, ‘the reconstruction of the Holy 
Roman Empire’! ! ! 

There are some few who have not waited till to-day to foresee 
something of this kind, and who have thought they perceived signs 
of even such anachronisms as this reveals. However old, no story 
is ever quite too old to be repeated, and this ‘revival’ takes up its 
‘link’ in no more antiquated circumstance than the Congress of 
Vienna of mystical renown. But now, as ever, the reliance of Europe 
should be on England—I mean on the public opinion, on the spirit 
of free England. She has—whether, indeed, she so willed it or 
not—ever been the onward power that beat back the oppressor of 
free intellect. Through Philip the Second and Louis the Fourteenth, 
through Napoleon the First and Metternich, the victory rests with 
Elizabeth, and Cromwell,® with William the Third and Wellington 
and Canning and the dogged British people—and so it will probably 
be again, spite of endeavours to resuscitate the grim phantom of the 
‘Holy Alliance’! It is true that France, from her mistakes of the 
last ten years of the Second Empire, and her fitful alternations be- 
tween military despotism and Jacobin autocracy, has so weakened her 
influence that her weight on the side of Liberty is sadly diminished ; 
but a new generation is rising up in France, from which those who watch 
it nearly expect good things, and, even as I write, the echo reaches 
me of the valiant words spoken by one of her citizens in praise of 
that without which human dignity would cease to be anything but 
a name: in praise of Liberty and of independence of conscience. 

The great International Congress of the student youths of the 
world meeting in Paris at this moment is perhaps the best of all 
answers to be made to the strange prophecy of the Bavarian Prince, 
and none is better qualified in many respects to be their spokesman 
than the man who has best thrown the light of learning upon what 


® Of how Cromwell and William of Orange carried out and completed the opposi- 
tion triumphantly headed by Elizabeth Tudor to all absolutism, I leave to contempo- 
rary historians of England to record, 
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the ‘ Holy Roman Empire’ was (and was intended to be).'® Though 
no sincere lovers of peace (and our real reliance is upon them) can 
agree with the whole of the speech made by Professor Lavisse—who 
speaks as a Frenchman and cannot cast aside entirely some touch of 
a mitigated chauvinisme—yet there are passages in his speech which 
must be echoed by every European ; and when he tells the youth of 
the various nations that they are the ‘ opinion of the world’s coming 
years,’ and that ‘ superior to all other aims is that of the welfare of 
humanity at large,’ he has earnestly with him the host of those who 
believe in the force of the right and in the victory of mind over 
matter. 

It is curious enough that from this concourse of the students 
at the Sorbonne a movement is seemingly not unlikely to arise 
which may help to drive back the flood of Cesarism by the same 
means that we of the Italian ‘Federazione Cavour’ are hoping 
to fashion to the same purpose: by an enlightened, elevated system 
of public education, which shall make not savants or administrators, 
or mere technical soldiers, or diplomatists, but men!—men who 
shall know that public duty—the duty of each to all—is the greatest 
of any, and that for the complete accomplishment of that duty men 
must not only be ready to die (most men are so on particular occa- 
sions), but fitted to live. Cavour’s doctrines are eminently those of 
strong healthy life. His daily practice was liberty in all its forms, 
while his unswerving aim was peace ; the motto invented for him by 
one of those who knew him best paints well his policy: Pax fecunda 
cum libertate fastidiosa, quies sub Imperium. 


ALFIERI. 


© The account of the International Student-Féte at Meudon was more important, 
perhaps, than the previous ceremony at the Sorbonne, as showing the resistance to 
all forms of Czsarism of the youth, not only of France, but of other countries; arid 
the moment of its occurrence should not be forgotten: it is that when France is cele- 
brating the glories of peace in her Exhibition. The choice of M. Lavisse as President 
of this international meeting was, in one sense, a happy one. He is the author of 
the recent articles in the Revue des Deuw Mondes, which have best taught the public 
what the ‘Holy Roman Empire’ really was; why ‘Roman’ and why ‘ Holy,’ seeing 
that, as a matter of fact, it merely served to bring about the barbaric supremacy of 
the warlike German Empire. Nothing will better show the evolutions of Cxsarism 
from the Frankish Kaisers of the tenth century down to the breach made in the in- 
stitution by le grand Frédéric, and cropping up anew from the Lorrainers to William 
the First. 





DISEASES 
CAUGHT FROM BUTCHER'S MEAT. 


No more important contribution has been made to science in recent 
years than that embodied in a report by Dr. Koch, the Government 
adviser in the Imperial Health Department of Berlin, in March 1882, 
on the Etiology of Tubercular Disease, and the Life-history of the 
Tubercle-Bacillus. Long before his investigations the communica- 
bility of this—the most deadly of all the maladies which afflict 
humanity—had been placed beyond doubt ; but it was reserved for 
him to demonstrate the precise character of the contagium, and to 
discover by microscopic examination of diseased organs of men and 
animals the existence of the minute parasitic organism dwelling in 
the centre of the tubercle-cell. Transferring the tuberculous matter 
from affected to healthy animals he invariably reproduced the disease ; 
and by artificial cultivation of the bacillus through many generations 
(to ensure its purity and eliminate any other virus), and its sub- 
sequent introduction into the circulation of healthy animals, re- 
sulting in every case in the reproduction of the parasite and the 
appearance of the tuberculous condition, he proved beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt that it was the bacillus solely, and not any virus in 
which it was imbedded in the diseased organs, that was the fons et 
origo mali. Koch’s experiments, repeatedly verified by physiolo- 
gists in all countries, have laid the foundations of a much more 
intelligent and practical pathology of tuberculosis, and have opened 
up questions of immense importance to all in their bearing upon 
public health. It is to the consideration of one of these—the trans- 
mission of tuberculosis to man from cattle by alimentation—that I 
desire to call attention in the following pages. 

Prior to,the announcement of Koch’s discovery, I had written two 
papers upon this subject,! epitomising the facts as established by 
scientific investigation up to that period. The re-issue of these 
articles as a pamphlet by several societies interested in the question, 
their translation into various languages, and their republication in 
many journals at home and abroad, have given them an amount of 


1 «The Communicability to Man of Diseases from Animals used as food.’—Jewish 
Chronicle, November 12, 1880, and November 11, 1881. 
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publicity, which has brought upon me a mass of correspondence as 
to the progress of the inquiry, and has convinced me that its solution 
is awaited with considerable interest. I propose, therefore, to give 
a concise report of the present state of our knowledge of the subject ; 
whose study is now attracting an amount of attention commensurate 
with its importance, and has established a number of facts of the 
greatest value in connection with the physical well-being of mankind. 

The conclusions arrived at in my earlier papers may be sum- 
marised as tending to show that many diseases, common to man and 
the lower animals, are communicable from one to the other, not 
merely by actual transference, as in the parasitic class, but also by 
alimentation, and that the flesh of affected cattle is not only deprived 
of most of its nutritive qualities, but is capable of communicating its 
specific malady to man, when taken as food. Putting aside many 
forms of disease, of which this holds true, from their comparative 
rarity (though that these are by no means unworthy of notice is 
shown by the fact that from one alone, anthrax, no less than 528 
human beings perished in Russia from 1867 to 1870), the chief inter- 
est of the inquiry centres in the communicability of the tuberculous 
class of diseases, and especially of consumption ; because not only is 
this the most fatal to which mankind is liable, but also because, 
though it has been up to a very recent period a matter of doubt 
whether the malady, as existing in cattle, is identical with that of 
man, this question has now been solved in the affirmative, and the 
evidence in favour of its communicability from one to the other is 
overwhelming. ‘To prove, if proof be needed, that the importance 
of this class of diseases is not overrated, I may adduce the facts 
that it is accountable for one-fifth of the entire mortality of this 
country; and that out of 50,825 deaths which occurred in Paris 
during the year 1888, 11,592—nearly one-fourth—were ascribed to 
tuberculous maladies. 

The prevalence of tubercle in cattle is remarkable, and its danger 
is intensified by the fact that it is frequently incapable of being 
recognised during lifetime, and is revealed only by a post-mortem 
examination of the organs implicated. Such flesh is freely exposed 
for sale in this and almost every other country. ‘ Tuberculous 
cattle are known in the trade as “ mincers” and “ wasters,” and in 
the most marked stage of the disease are sold in quarters of towns 
where inspection is escaped ;’* and Dr. Carpenter states that an 
inspector in the Metropolitan Meat Market declared upon oath that 
80 per cent. of the meat sent to the London market had tubercular 
disease. The Glasgow Herald, which has lately devoted special 
attention to the subject, arrives at results equally startling, based 
on official reports, the markets in that city being flooded with tuber- 
culous cattle for consumption as food. 

2 Lancet, July 2, 1888. 
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And it is to be hoped (says the British Medical Journal *) that the mass of evidence 
collected as to the nature of the poison of tuberculosis, and the terrible danger to 
the community from its dissemination, will lead to a complete revolution in the 
mode of conducting business in the Glasgow dead meat market, and prevent the 
poorer classes being fed any longer on meat described by a butcher as ‘ possibly a 
shade above carrion, but very little.’ 

To such a degree, indeed, does this practice prevail there, that the 
Sanitary Department of the city has taken steps to test in the law- 
courts the question of its power to order the destruction of all car- 
eases of animals found to be affected by pulmonary tuberculosis, 
whether other organs besides the lungs are affected or not. The 
case was raised by the seizure by the Sanitary Inspector, acting under 
the 26th section of the Public Health Act, on the 8th of May, of 
the carcases of a bullock and a cow affected by tuberculosis. Hitherto 
the practice of the meat inspectors has been to cut out any diseased 
portions, and to pass as fit for food all parts which appeared healthy, 
and the question which now arose for decision was whether the flesh 
of an animal could be consumed without risk when tuberculosis was 
limited to one or more organs—the lungs, for example—the affected 
parts being removed. The local authority, asserting the risk to be 
sufficient for the condemnation of the entire carcase, was supported 
by a number of skilled witnesses, in accordance with the report of 
the Departmental Committee of the Privy Council and of the Inter- 
national Veterinary Congress of Paris of 1888. Dr. Russell, the 
medical officer of health for Glasgow, stated that 17 to 18 per cent. 
of the total deaths in that city were due to tuberculosis, and the 
tubercle-bacillus was found in both carcases; and evidence was 
adduced that since 1874 all such animals had been condemned as 
unfit for food in Greenock and Paisley, however limited the extent 
of the disease. Sheriff-Principal Berry has, after mature considera- 
tion, issued his decision that the animals in question were unfit for 
human food, and should be destroyed ; and the grounds of his judg- 
ment—one that may have very important and widespread results— 
are that it has been proved that tuberculosis was transmissible from 
animals to man by ingestion, and that though the flesh was to all 
appearance healthy after the removal of the diseased parts, yet the 
possibility of tubercle having extended further than was apparent 
was sufficient to justify its condemnation. 


There may be no appearance visible to the naked eye of the action of the 
bacillus in a particular part of the animal, and yet it may not improbably be there. 
The presence of the agent of the disease must precede the visible results of its 
action ; indeed, the present case affords an illustration of the danger of inferring, 
from the absence of symptoms visible to the unaided eye, that the disease is 
localised. 


And, in concluding his judgment, the sheriff said that, while deeply 
sensible of the responsibility of condemning, as unfit for food, meat 
* April 27, 1889. 
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which has hitherto been freely allowed throughout the country to 
pass into consumption, he was nevertheless of opinion that this con- 
sideration must be overridden in the interest of the public health— 
which is of paramount importance. An appeal to the Court of 
Session has been lodged against the decision by the representatives of 
the trades whose interests are involved—and this still awaits hearing. 

A similar condition of affairs exists on the Continent. Dr. 
Richter stated recently, at a meeting of the Berlin Medical Society, 
that the prevalence of tuberculosis in cattle is much greater than 
most people suspect, and that he had been informed by veterinary 
surgeons that, in some localities in Germany, as many as fifty per 
cent. are affected ; that the animals may show no signs of the disease 
during life, and no means of accurately diagnosing it are at present 
known; and that, consequently, its presence is often only revealed 
by examination after death. In Denmark its extreme frequency 
has been repeatedly demonstrated, yet we import cattle thence into 
this country for food to the annual value of five millions sterling. 
At the Congress on Tuberculosis held in Paris in July 1888, special 
attention was directed to the subject. Many leading medical autho- 
rities dilated on the grave yet unsuspected danger to the public. 
M. Nocard, quoting the high authority of the late M. Bouley, urged 
that, if an animal presented signs of tubercle in any organ, howsoever 
localised, it should at once be rejected as unfit for food; and M. 
Toussaint declared that a large proportion of the cattle sent to the 
abattoirs in France suffer from the malady, and that its presence has 
hitherto not been considered sufficient to disqualify them for sale in 
the markets. The only town, as far as I know, in which a systematic 
inspection of all dead meat is enforced is Hanover, and my authority 
is the late Mr. Jenkins, secretary to the Royal Agricultural Society, 
who stated, in a letter to the Times, that none is allowed to be sold 
there unless it is stamped by the official inspectors; and before the 
stamp is affixed a careful examination of the various organs is made 
by experts continuously employed for the purpose. In the month 
preceding Mr. Jenkins’s visit, about 8,000 pounds’ weight of meat 
was condemned as tuberculous, and he adds: ‘ It is well known that 
this fatal disease can be communicated by meat taken as food ;’ and 
‘there is no control in London of the nature of that which I have 
indicated as existing in the markets of Hanover. I do not know to 
what extent the “kosher” meat of the Jews is examined, and the 
number of cattle consumed in London which are thus affected can 
only be guessed at: some salesmen have expressed their conviction that 
it is very large. But, if we apply the Hanoverian standard, we shall 
find that 7,500 head of cattle thus affected are eaten by Londoners 
every year, and that, at the ordinary rate of computation, at least 
375,000 of the inhabitants of the metropolis run the risk of being 
tainted with consumption, and transmitting it to their unborn chil- 
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dren. To this huge danger must be added the scarcely smaller (if, 
indeed, not greater) one, of this fatal disease being communicated by 
dead meat imported into London both from country districts and 
from foreign lands.’ Mr. Jenkins concludes that ‘as tuberculosis 
cannot be detected during the life of the animal, unless almost at its 
last gasp, the magnitude of the evil seems to call for a complete in- 
vestigation, with a view to the establishment of an early and com- 
pulsory control.’ 

As regards the results of examination according to the Jewish 
method, the most recent returns show that, during a period of six 
months, of 13,116 oxen slaughtered in London, only 6,973 were 
passed as coming up to the admissible standard; and taking the 
average of the last five half-years, 40 per cent. of the oxen, 29 per 
cent. of the calves, and 23 per cent. of the sheep were rejected. 

That the New World fares no better than the old in this respect 
is shown by the report on the prevention of tuberculosis made to the 
Board of Health of the city of New York, by the Pathologists of the 
Health Department: ‘ who affirm that ‘it is a distinctly preventable 
disease ;’ that it may be, and is, transmitted by the milk and flesh of 
affected animals; ‘and that those measures of precaution alone answer 
the requirements which embrace the governmental inspection of 
dairy cows and of animals slaughtered for food, and the destruction 
of all those found to be tuberculous,’ And at the recent International 
Medical Congress held at Melbourne, Dr. MacLaurih, the President 
of the New South Wales Board of Health, gave some noticeable 
figures tending to support the conclusion that the use of meat from 
tuberculous cattle constitutes a very real source of danger, and is the 
cause of much of the great mortality from phthisis in the colony. 
The evidence taken before a Commission in Victoria showed the great 
prevalence of tubercle in stock in Australia, and Dr. MacLaurin, de- 
scribing the precautions taken in the selection of animals free from 
blemish by the Jews, adduced the remarkable fact, that among the 
Jewish population of New South Wales, numbering 4,000, and dwell- 
ing mostly in the towns, but one death from consumption had occurred 
in three years, whereas if the disease had been as prevalent among 
them as in the rest of the population, thirteen or fourteen would 
have succumbed. 

The next link in the chain of evidence is as to the identity of 
human and bovine tuberculosis, which was for long undetermined, 
but has now been definitely solved in the affirmative. An elaborate 
essay by Dr. Creighton on ‘ Bovine Tuberculosis in Man’ has afforded 
convincing proof, not only of this, but also of its communicability 
from the one to the other. And Dr. Parkes, assistant to the Pro- 
fessor of Hygiene in University College, London, has shown ® ‘that 
the bacilli of bovine tuberculosis are identical—according to all 
4 New York Medical Record, xxxv. 643. * British Medical Journal, April 21, 1888. 
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bacteriological methods at present known—with those found in 
tubercular formations in the organs of man. In the statement pre- 
viously quoted, Dr. Richter affirms that there can no longer be any 
doubt as to the identity of the two ; and M. Chauveau, the President 
of the Paris Congress on Tuberculosis in 1888, reported that the 
experiments carried out in the Veterinary School of ,Lyons to deter- 
mine the point have fully established their absolute identity. In 
two lectures devoted to the consideration of the subject, Dr. Wood- 
head, superintendent of the laboratory of the Edinburgh Royal 
College of Physicians, gave it as the result of his observations that 
the bacillus of tubercle in men and the lower animals was identical, 
and that this point may now be regarded as finally settled. 

Evidence as to the communicability of tuberculosis to man from 
the flesh of affected cattle has been freely forthcoming since my 
earlier papers: the subject is engaging the attention of patholo- 
gists in almost every country, and the results of their investigations 
yield abundant testimony to the development of the malady—or the 
predisposition to it—from this source. Dr. Parkes,in the lecture 
already noticed, states that it: may be fairly assumed that in 
many cases of tubercle in the human subject the virus has been 
introduced with the food, and its absorption has taken place through 
some portion of the digestive tract, the incidence of the malady in 
these organs being especially marked in children. In a weighty 
address ‘On thé Relations of Minute Organisms to certain specific 
Diseases,’ Dr. Klebs, Professor of Pathological Anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of Prague, summarises our knowledge in the assertion that 
*the conclusion which appears to me to follow inevitably from this 
survey of the results of modern investigation is this: that specific 
communicable diseases are produced by specific organisms.’ Dr. 
Woodhead, in the lectures delivered by him as Sanitary Scholar of 
the Grocers’ Company in 1888, said that all cases of rapid infective 
phthisis are the result of the action of the bacillus, the differences 
observed being due to the resisting power of the tissues involved, 
and the number and activity of the attacking bacilli. These, as 
shown by the researches of Weigert, Ponfick, and Coats, pass into 
the general circulation of the blood, in which they are frequently 
found, and thence into the organs of the body where the tuberculous 
changes occur. Dr. Woodhead expressed his concurrence in the view 
that the flesh and milk of affected animals convey the bacillus, and 
that its effects would depend entirely upon the resisting power of the 
tissues and the general health of the individual: in weakly persons, 
especially in children with their imperfect nutritive power, the 
tissues are apt to give way on the slightest stimulation, aud if their 
vitality be low, the introduction of even a small number of bacilli 
suffices to produce scrofulous degeneration of the glands, upon which 
well-marked tuberculosis may ensue. 
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Special attention was devoted to the consideration of the subject 
at the Congress on Tuberculosis held in Paris in 1888, and the Presi- 
dent, M. Chauveau, confirmed the results of the experiments made 
by himself and MM. Villemin and Cornil on its artificial production 
in healthy animals fed upon tuberculous matter. This had been 
previously demonstrated by M. Toussaint, who had also proved that 
the bacilizs of tubercle can withstand a high degree of heat without 
losing its vitality, so that he had produced the malady in cattle by 
feeding them with the juice expressed from the steak of a tubercular 
ox, cooked so as to be slightly underdone. To this crucial experi- 
ment was added the equally weighty and practical statement, as the 
outcome of investigations by MM. Strauss and Wurtz, that these 
bacilli were not destroyed by the action of the gastric juice, when in- 
gested by the human subject. Their method of action appears to be 
by the production of a fermentative process, and this, once in operation, 
is not arrested by the death of the bacillus. The chief resolution arrived 
at by this Congress was— 

That every means, including the compensation of owners, should be taken to 
bring about the general application of the principle that all meat derived from 


tubercular animals, whatever the grabity of the specific lesions found in them, should 
be seized and totally destroyed. 


For the past three years, the French Government has been con- 
templating the extension of a law, passed in 1881 (to prevent the 
spread of the contagious diseases of animals), to include cases of 
tuberculosis ; and the President of the Republic signed the necessary 
decree during the session of this Congress. This decree is of great 
sanitary significance: it provides that every animal of the bovine 
species found to be suffering from this malady shall be isolated, and 
that a veterinary inspector shall be present when it is slaughtered, 
and make a report on the post-mortem appearances: the flesh is to 
be condemned as unfit for consumption if the lesions are generalised 
or have affected any part used as food. Two other resolutions were 
adopted, to the effect that, tubercle being now legally included in 
France among the diseases recognised as communicable, a special 
system of inspection of dairies should be established to ascertain that 
the cows are not in a condition to communicate any contagion to the 
human subject through milk; and that steps should be taken to 
spread among the public a knowledge of the danger incurred by the 
ingestion of the flesh or milk of tubercular animals. In reporting 
these results, the British Medical Journal (September 29, 1888) is 
of opinion that 
it appears that by far the most important work achieved by the Congress was the 
adoption of these resolutions, They deal indeed with only one element in the 


etiology of tubercular disease, but that not the least influential in its action, while 
practically it is the most important, because its operation is most under control. 


Similar measures are now advocated in Germany, and at a meeting 
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of the Berlin Medical Society in March of this year Dr. Richter urged 
that the sale of meat from tuberculous cattle should be forbidden by 
legislative enactment. In this country the British Medical Associa- 
tion has represented to the Government the necessity of stringent 
regulation of our meat supply; and at a recent meeting of the 
Scottish Veterinary Association, a resolution was carried unanimously 
in favour of legislation with a view of suppressing the consumption 
of meat from tuberculous animals, and of securing a proper inspec- 
tion at the abattoirs. Indeed, the communicability of the malady 
has now become so fully recognised that preventive measures are 
entirely based upon the adoption of the principle. Thus in a paper 
read before the Epidemiological Society of London (January 9, 1889) 
Dr. Squires stated that 
the discovery of the tubercle-bacillus has enabled us to place phthisis in close rela- 
tion to infectious diseases, towards whose control preventive medicine has already 
done so much; and experiment has proved that tuberculous disease can be commu- 
nicated from affected to healthy animals. Phthisis depends primarily upon the 
reception into the body of an infective particle or micro-organism, and the possi- 
bility of infection through the alimentary tract assumes importance from the 
prevalence of tuberculosis in animals which are used as food, 

The general public, equally with the medical profession, has 
become imbued with the need of guarding against the danger ; thus 
we read in the International Review, October 1888 :— 


The civilised world is rather apathetic about consumption. It has gotten rid of 
the plague and nearly rid of typhus epidemics; leprosy has been driven out of 
England, and smallpox has been rendered manageable; but one death in seven 
from all causes is still due to tubercle of the lung, and a part of the remainder is 
due to other tuberculous diseases. If we feared these as they merit, we should in 
turn suffer less from their ravages, But we have strangely grown used to them, 
and view them with a sort of fatalistic indifference. 

A very recent and weighty utterance is that of Dr. Klein, who, 
from his position at the Brown Institution, is undoubtedly the 
highest practical authority on the subject in this country. His 
opinion, having been sought by the Glasgow Herald, is given in that 
paper on May 27 of the current year. He states that tuberculosis in 
cattle and in man is the same disease, and that it is communicable 
by ingestion. The agent of distribution is the circulating blood, and 
therefore no part of an animal in which even a single organ is visibly 
affected with tubercle can be held free from the virus, and there is 
danger to the consumer of any part of the flesh of the animal. He 
also points out the risk involved to man by other diseases of cattle 
used as food; for while nothing is yet known regarding the trans- 
mission to human beings of many infectious maladies of animals, 
he questions the advisability of permitting their use for food, owing 
to the poisonous substances produced by the microbes in the circula- 
tion. Dr. Klein remarks that it is singular that, centuries ago, the 
Jewish Church seemed more alive to the dangerous réle that the 
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meat of diseased animals plays in affecting man than our rulers 
appear to be at this day, notwithstanding scientific discoveries and 
exact experimental evidence. Among the maladies indicated in its 
code as rendering an animal unclean and unfit for consumption, none 
is more clearly described than that we nowadays describe as tuber- 
culosis in cattle. Further information on this point was given by 
Dr. Noél Guéneau de Mussy, Honorary Physician to the Hétel-Dieu of 
Paris, and member of the Academy of Medicine, in a paper presented 
to that body in 1885,° in which he associates much of the vitality 
of the Jewish race with the care exercised by them in the selection 
of their food supply, and affords details, on the authority of the Grand 
Rabbi of France, of their method of slaughtering and examining 
cattle. I need make no apology for borrowing somewhat copiously 
from this paper. 


There is so close a connection (he writes) between the thinking being and the 
living organism in man, so intimate a solidarity between moral and material inte- 
rests, and the useful is so constantly and so necessarily in harmony with the good, 
that these two elements cannot be separated in hygiene, that is, in the science 
whose object is to assure the regular evolution and normal functions of individual 
organisms, and the preservation and amelioration of races. It is this combination 
which has exercised so great an influence on the preservation of the Israelites, 
despite the very unfavourable external circumstances in which they have been 
placed ; it is, in short, the end which hygiene ought to aim at. The idea of para- 
sitic and infectious maladies, which has conquered so great a position in modern 
pathology, appears to have greatly occupied the mind of Moses, and to have 
dominated all his hygienic rules. He excludes from Hebrew dietary animals par- 
ticularly liable to parasites ; and as it is in the blood that the germs or spores of 
infectious disease circulate, he orders that they must be drained of their blood 
before serving for food. The Talmud, a commentary on the Mosaic law, whose 
ordinances are regarded as of equal authority, goes much further, and occupies 
itself not only with the species, but also with the state of health of the animals to 
be used for food ; it prescribes an examination of the principal organs, especially 
the lungs, rejecting such as have adhesions either between the tissues of the lobes 
themselves, or between them and the ribs, and also if there be pustules disseminated, 
even superficially, in the lungs. The lung must be insufflated, and its expansion 
so perfect that any rupture of its substance, however minute, suffices for its con- 
demnation as impure, and, to avoid all chance of error, the insufflation must be 
conducted under water. These ordinances are to this day observed by Israelites 
faithful to the law, and duly appointed ofhcers visit the slaughter-houses to super- 
intend their execution. The chief rabbi of France says that sometimes as many 
as twenty-six out of thirty cattle are rejected on account of pleural adhesions. 
What an extraordinary prescience! the contagion of tuberculosis has been proved 
only during the last few years; its transmissibility by food is not yet universally 
recognised, though the experiments of M. Chauveau render it almost certain; yet 
the law of Israel, thousands of years in advance of modern science, had inscribed in 
its precepts these ordinances, preventive of the malady. For if such adhesions 
have any other causes besides the presence of tubercle, this is by far the most 
common, and though adhesions may exist without tubercle, the latter is very rarely 
present without the former. Here then we have an easy and practical method, 
within reach of ignorant persons, of removing from food supplies the flesh of tuber- 
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culous animals; and for further security the law, in addition to, and even in the 
absence of, such adhesions, pronounces as impure and unfit for food, animals whose 
lungs show pustules or excrescences disseminated on their surface. The word 
‘ pustule ’ is the translation, in ordinary parlance, of the word ‘tubercle.’ Physicians 
will not read without surprise this delicate procedure of insufflation of the lung 
under water, which we employ to show any rupture of these organs—a rupture in 
the great majority of cases consecutive to tubercular lesions. . .. The formal 
obligation of washing of hands before meals, laid down in the Talmud, is evidently 
inspired by the thought that noxious particles may adhere to their surface and 
penetrate with the food to the digestive tract ; this precept being the more impor- 
tant as at that epoch (as now among the Arabs) the hands were used at meals, just 
as we read in the description of the Last Supper of ‘ him that dippeth his hand with 
me in the dish.’ . . . Under their primitive forms (concludes Dr. de Mussy) these 
laws still subsist, and those who adhere to them, dispersed, according to the pre- 
diction of their great legislator, to the four winds of heaven, derive from them a 
force and a vitality which carry them in triumph over the obstacles they encounter 
and the persecution they have suffered ; . . . and from whatsoever point of view it 
be regarded, in considering the immense ré/e played by Israel’s great lawgiver, and 
the indirect influence which he still exercises over the civilised world, it is difficult 
not to recognise in him one of those providential men placed by the Creator on the 
path of humanity to guide it to the end which He has ordained. 


Finally, the question remains to be discussed: are there grounds 
for the belief that the Jewish race is especially endowed with privi- 
leges tending to insure a degree of protection against morbific in- 
fluences and to prolong life? Its comparative immunity from the 
tubercular diathesis has been recognised by all physicians whose 
special experience entitles them to express an opinion, and is the 
more remarkable when the adverse conditions under which the vast 
majority live are taken into consideration. The medical officers of 
health in some of the poorest quarters of London, where the bulk of 
the Hebrew population dwell, have repeatedly commented upon this 
fact in their official reports. Dr. Loane, the medical officer of 
Whitechapel, states, ‘Iam sure from personal knowledge that phthisis 
exists among the Jewish inhabitants of my district to a much less 
extent than it does amongst the remainder of the population living 
under precisely similar conditions.’ Dr. Gibbon, the medical officer 
of Holborn, has borne testimony to the same effect ; and Dr. Drysdale, 
the senior physician to the Metropolitan Free Hospital, which con- 
tains wards for Jewish patients, writes ’ ‘that they very rarely die of 
phthisis, and their immunity from its attacks is very striking.’ He 
adds that they are, as all know, very particular about the kind of 
meat supplied to them for food. And, though I am loth to introduce 
my own personality into the discussion, I think it but right to state 
that in a practice of thirty years, largely among Hebrew patients, I 
have not yet met with a single case of phthisis in the members of 
that faith. 

It is, of course, not asserted that any specific cause is sufficient 
per se to bring about constant and invariable biological results; all 

" British Medical Journal, April 6, 1889, 
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that I claim for that under consideration is that it is an important 
factor, and that operating during a countless series of generations, 
and acquiring increased force by constant hereditary transmission, it 
exercises an important influence in building up the physical tough- 
ness, and thereby the mental acuteness, so markedly characteristic 
of the Jewish race. As Professor Hosmer says *— 


Throughout the entire history of Israel the wisdom of the ancient lawgivers in 
these respects has been remarkably shown. In times of pestilence the Hebrews 
have suffered far less than others; as regards longevity and general health they 
have in every age been noteworthy; and at the present day in the life insurance 
offices the life of a Jew is said to be worth much more than that of men of other 


stock. 


We have seen that the action of the tubercle-bacillus is com- 
paratively inert when it comes in contact with healthy tissues; but 
when these are weakened, whether by heredity or by disease, its 
morbific effects are rapidly developed; and as the tissues of the 
human body are built up of the food ingested, it is almost needless 
to say that their strength must as much depend upon the character 
of that food, as the strength of a house depends upon the quality of 
the materials employed in its construction. A storehouse of infor- 
mation on the subject exists in the encyclopedic work of Neumann,’ 
of which the first volume, published in 1883, is devoted by its author, 
Eugen von Bergmann, to the history of the development of the German, 
Polish, and Jewish population of the province of Posen. The large 
number of Jews in this province affords ample basis for comparison in 
all vital statistics, which have been carefully registered for fifty years ; 
and compare them how we may—from a period before birth to ex- 
treme old age—the results are, without exception, favourable to their 
claims to special biostatic privileges. I say a period before birth 
advisedly, because in no other phase is vitality so well marked as in 
the comparative rarity of stillborn children. Now Von Bergmann 
shows that in the district of Marienwerder, from 1819 to 1873, the 
percentage of stillborn children among Christians was 2°66, among 
Jews 0°63; in that of Danzig 3°38 and 0°99; in Oppeln 2-93 and 
0°69. In the whole of the eastern provinces of Prussia, the propor- 
tions were as 3°76 to 1°72 ; in Westphalia, 3°11 and 1°38; and in the 
entire province of Posen, from 1849 to 1873, 3°32 and 1°05 per 
cent., or less than one-third. Legoyt'® confirms those results, and 
states that in the kingdom of Prussia, whereas among Christians 
one child out of 44°88 is stillborn, among Jews there is but one in 


97°75. 
Advancing a stage to the mortality among infants in the first year 
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of life, we meet with results equally striking, the deaths in the east- 
ern districts of Prussia, from 1820 to 1870, being among Christians 
23°81 per cent. ; among Jews, 15°06. In the province of Posen, the 
proportions are 23:50 and 16°53: in the district of Marienwerder, 
22°66 and 10°97: in that of Danzig, 23°95 and 14°04; in that of 
Oppeln 23°91 and 12°64: in Westphalia 17°16 and 10°84: and in 
Baden, 25°94 and 16°72. Other statisticians confirm these figures; 
thus Hoffmann "' finds that of all children bora alive in Prussia from 
1822 to 1840, there die in their first year, 1 in 7°5 of Jews, and 1 in 
6 of Christians, and Dr. Loir ? states that in Padua more than two- 
fifths of the Christian infants die in the first year of life, and not 
yuite one-fifth of the Jewish. 

From the first to the fifth year of age, the percentage of deaths 
in the province of Posen from 1819 to 1863 was, among Christians, 
37°48, among Jews, 28°69; in the district of Bromberg, 37°72 and 
26°47 ; in that of Marienwerder, 36°87 and 21°28; in that of Danzig, 
37°14 and 23°24; in Berlin, 39°44 and 27-59; in all the eastern 
provinces of Prussia, 36°41 and 25°65; and in Westphalia, 28°52 and 
18°35. In Fiirth, Mayer shows that Jewish chiidren under five years 
of age die at the rate of 10 per cent., Christians at that of 14; and in 
Frankfort, Neufville finds the proportions 12-9 and 24. ‘ We see, 
then,’ says Von Bergmann, ‘throughout that the Jewish mortality 
is less in the first year of life, and this favourable condition increases 
with each succeeding year ; and even in the rare exceptions in which 
Jewish mortality is in excess during the first year, its diminution 
between the first and the fifth years becomes very striking.’ 

We meet with similar results in the more mature periods of life. 
Thus, the annual death-rate at all ages in the province of Posen 
from 1824 to 1873 was, among Jews, for every 10,000, 2°22, among 
Christians, 3°38 ; in the district of Posen, 2:28 and 3°29; in that of 
Bromberg, 2°09 and 3°57; in Marienwerder, 1°73 and 3°56; in the 
district of Danzig, 1°88 and 3°44; and in that of Oppeln, 2°02 and 
3°38. In Pomerania, during the same period of fifty years, the 
proportions were 1°58 and 2°61; in Eastern Prussia, 1°63 and 3°35; 
in Westphalia, 1°62 and 2°69; in the Rhenish Provinces, 1°82 and 
2°70; in the whole of Prussia, 1:95 and 3°00; and in Baden, 1°94 
and 2°68. In Austria, from 1861 to 1870, the Jewish mortality was 
as 2°14 compared with 3°02 among the Christian population; in 
Russia, 2°3 and 3:8, despite the crushing poverty and the unsanitary 
conditions in which the great mass of the Hebrew inhabitants exist ; 
in Tuscany, 2°34 and 2°75. In Saxony, of the Jews, 1 succumbs in 
51; of Christians, 1 in 33. In Prussia the latest statistics show that 
the mean duration of Jewish life averages five years more than that 
of the general population ; and official returns from Algeria give 
1 Jewish death in 40°8 as compared with 1 in 21 among others. 


Petits Ecrits Economiques. 12 Sources des Actes de Naissance, 1845. 
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Dr. Mayer" states that in Frankfort 54 per cent. of Jews attain 
their 50th year, and 38 per cent. of Christians; and the 70th year 
of life is reached by 27 per cent. of the former and by but 13 per 
cent. of the latter. Half the Jewish population there attain their 
50th year, half the Christians die by their 36th; one-fourth of the 
Hebrew inhabitants of the city pass their 71st year, while barely 
one-fourth among the Christians reach their 60th. Dr. Neufville, 
also writing of Frankfort, shows that, assuming 100 individuals to 
be born on the same day, one-fourth would die before their 7th year 
of Christians, and not till their 28th year of Jews; half of the former 
at 364 years of age, of the latter at 53; and three-fourths under 
60 and at 71 years respectively. And Dr. Mayer adduces statistics 
of a decade of the mortality in Fiirth, giving the average duration 
of life there of Christians as 26, and of Jews as 37 years. 

At the meetings of the Statistical Society of Paris in July and 
August 1865, M. Legoyt read papers on ‘The Vitality of the 
Jewish Race in Europe,’ in which, after stating many facts confirming 
these results, he quoted an exhaustive study of the subject by Dr. 
Glatter, the Government Medical Officer of Wieselburg (presented 
to the Academy of Hungary in 1856), in which, after a minute com- 
parison of the respective mortality at all ages—from birth to 100 
years—the conclusions were so favourable to the vitality of the 
Hebrews that M. Legoyt said : — 

The facts on which these observations are based present phenomena so character- 
istic and so uniform through a long series of years that it is difficult not to recognise 
in them these privileges and this immunity of the Jewish element, The advantages 
attributed to it by Dr. Glatter are the more remarkable because the Israelites in 
that locality belong to the most modest social condition; they are petty retail 
traders, living from hand to mouth, and consequently placed in unfavourable 
hygienic conditions; yet, comparing the respective races, we find the mean chance 


of life of Croats to be 20°2 years, of Germans 26:7, of Jews 46:5, and our surprise 
is excited at the considerable number of the latter who attain extreme old age. 


And the Revue Scientifique summarises their physiological immuni- 
ties as showing that everywhere stillborn children are rarer among 
them, a greater proportion of their children survive, their general 
mortality is lighter, their mean duration of life is longer, and they 
are comparatively exempt from tuberculous maladies; and it ascribes 
these biological privileges, in a great degree, to the faithful observ- 
ance of the hygienic rules prescribed by their religious observances. 
It has been well said that, in so grave a question as that of the 
transmissibility of tuberculosis from cattle to man by alimentation, 
it is certainly wiser to err on the side of credulity. Even if the 
evidence adduced should be deemed insufficient to establish absolute 
certainty, it is certainly ample to warrant the adoption of stringent 
'* Ueber die Lebenserwartung der israclitischen Bevilkerung gegeniiber der christ- 
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measures for the regulation of the sale of the flesh of animals thus 
affected. The inspection at present exercised is utterly inadequate to 
prevent our markets being flooded with this unhealthy food, or to rescue 
even such as has been condemned from what has been aptly termed 
‘that haven for bad meat, the sausage factory.’ In tht great majority 
of cases the portions suspected are simply removed, and the remainder 
freely exposed for sale, however affected it must necessarily be from 
the effects of the virus permeating every tissue through the circula- 
tion. The consensus of scientific opinion in this and every other 
country has fully established the danger of such practices, and has 
formulated the conclusion that meat from tuberculous cattle should 
be absolutely withdrawn from the food supply. Abundant proofs 
have been given of the possibility of infection by ingestion; and 
however localised the lesion may be, we are not in a position to 
declare that the entire animal is not affected, and should, therefore, 
not be exposed for sale. Twelve months ago the report of the 
Committee of the Agricultural Department of the Privy Council 
recommended that tuberculosis should be included in the list of con- 
tagious diseases, for the purposes of. those sections of the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act which provide for the slaughter of diseased 
animals and for compensation. It is an open secret that an Order 
in Council was drafted making the required regulations, but the dif- 
ficulties in the adjustment of the compensation clauses have hitherto 
prevented the issue of the order. That action is imperatively 
needed is, I think, abundantly shown. ‘The whole subject,’ to quote 
the British Medical Journal,” ‘has a most important bearing 
on public health: it is one that must be taken in hand by sani- 
tary legislators; and the sooner it is tackled thoroughly and on the 
broadest possible basis, the sooner shall we obtain a cleaner bill of 
health under the heading tuberculosis.’ 


Henry Berend, M.R.C.P. 
15 June 15, 1889. 





CRITICISM AS A TRADE. 


THERE are probably few readers of reviews, who glance at the Journals 
and Magazines as they come out, and are in the habit of noting 
the latest estimates of any book or problem, event or public cha- 
racter, who do not feel that there is something wrong with much of 
our modern criticism. Generalisations are proverbially misleading, 
and it is rash to bring a charge against the spirit of the age,in which 
one lives; more especially because to escape from its influence is im- 
possible, and because there is always latent good underneath the evil in 
every period. ‘ 

One who looks from the outside, however, and notes the work 
of those whose profession it is to sit in judgment on their contempo- 
raries—either discussing the problems of the hour, or estimating 
the course that politics is taking, or appraising the literature of the 
day—must be aware that a great deal of what is written is worth-- 
less, simply because it is unenlightened and prejudiced. The ser- 
vice which Periodical Literature renders to society is so great that 
there is little fear of its ever being forgotten. Hence, to praise the 
British Press is almost as superfluous as to eulogise the Association 
for the Advancement of Science. On the other hand, it is notorious 
that uninformed judgments on public men and measures issue from 
representative journals every day, that what is taken for criticism is 
uncritical, and that a strong party bias colours the judgments that are 
given forth both on Literature and Politics. The latter is perhaps in- 
evitable, and no one need complain of it, since it rectifies itself in due 
time by the reaction of opposite opinion. What one does complain |, 
of, however, is the want of thoroughness, of fairness, and of light. 

This feature is perhaps only one aspect of a much wider ten-\ 
dency ; and, as developed in Britain, it is quite as much a social as a 
literary habit. We can trace the roots of what appears upon the sur- 
face, spreading far beneath in the soil of the national character ; and 
there are those who think that both the slightness of modern criti- 
cism, and its occasional arrogance, are the outcome of a want of 
reverence, deep-seated in the age. This want of reverence they find 
in every class of society. Beginning at the public schools, it is ram- 
pant in our Universities—where the undergraduate fancies he can 
easily teach his tutor—and it subsequently shows itself (when public 
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life is entered) in almost puerile denunciations of the past, in the 
spirit of iconoclasm, and the demand for drastic reforms of every kind— 
in short, in the miscellaneous self-assertion of the period. Be that 
as it may, there is little doubt that want of sympathy, and a ten- 
dency towards criticism of the captious type, are widespread, and are 
assuming some curious features. 

I once heard Carlyle say—the sentence may possibly be also in 
his writings—‘ you must see, before you oversee.’ He was speaking 
of the critics who rush to conclusions without taking time to form 
just estimates, who judge men offhand by single remarks, who 
review books after glancing at their contents, or perhaps only read- 
ing their titles and the name of their authors; the result being, in 
almost every instance, inaccuracy, irrelevancy, and presumption. 
That saying of Carlyle puts into an aphorism what some may con- 
sider a commonplace, and others deem erroneous. Were it acted 
upon, however, it would raise our contemporary criticism to a higher 
level of insight; and it might be applied with advantage to our 
current estimates alike of social movements, of political parties, of 
international problems, of literary work, of artistic products, and even 
of religious questions. 

The professional reviewer is one whose function it is to appraise 
everything. He must be able to write what are—surely not without 
a touch of latent satire—called ‘leaders,’ on every conceivable topic 
on the shortest possible notice. He must have learned the art 
either of praising or condemning a new book, or a new picture, a 
piece of music, the latest speech of a public man, or the policy of a 
united Cabinet, in a few smart sentences. There are scores of men 
whose profession this is; and most of them would probably admit 
that what they say depends on the brief they hold. 

Now, of course, every political party must have its organ of 
opinion, its representative paper, and no one can object to the most 
rapid criticism of the speeches of our public men by the daily press ; 
just as these same speeches are critically dealt with at the moment 
in debate on the floor of the House. But what one does object to, 
and has a right to condemn, is the perversion of the meaning of a 
speaker or a writer through prejudice or uninformed criticism. 

There is scarcely any political virtue that raises its possessor to a 
higher level than the habitual self-restraint, which developes perfect 
fairness and dispassionateness toward opponents. To be scrupulously 
just to an antagonist in controversy is a virtue of the highest magni- 
tude. Unfortunately, however, the maxim ‘all is fair in war’ is 
sometimes extended both to political and literary controversy, so as to 
set justice at naught, and to confuse the real issues at stake. 

In estimating literary work, a critic of the type I refer to will 
almost in the same time he takes to cut the pages of a book, knock 
off an article upon it—a book which may have taken years to write, 
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but of which the critic takes the measure in as many minutes—a 
book, besides, which he does not think of reading but only of review- 
ing. It is this practice of looking through a book so rapidly, that it 
becomes a habit of overlooking—and therefore of misconstruing it ~ 
throughout—that is the bane of much of our reviewing. The art of 
rapid writing is, like other arts, one that can be easily acquired ; and 
much of it is excellent in proportion to its rapidity. No one would 
maintain that reviewing is likely to be admirable merely because of 
the length of time it takes, or would object to speed if the result be 
thorough. On the other hand, the haste of our modern life has in- 
troduced a telegraphic spirit into almost all our writing. Too often it 
lacks the calm, the strength, and the suggestiveness, that are the 
natural product of leisure and deliberation. The rapid journalistic 
criticism, which is applied with admirable ease and adroitness by ex- 
perts to political speeches and the action of Cabinets, is sometimes 
extended to the literary work of those who may be the chief authori- 
ties in their several departments; and the result is that the critics, 
themselves in the dark, accuse one author of ignorance of elementary 
facts; another, ‘the latchet of whose shoe they are not worthy to 
unloose,’ they call slovenly; a third, who may be far in advance of 
his age, they censure as not up to date, &c. Such critics will review 
a book on any topic, whether acquainted with it or not, just as others 
learn to practise the art of examination on subjects of which they are 
wholly ignorant ; and both fulfil their function with great cleverness, 
sang-froid, and self-satisfaction. The worst of it is, that these re- _ 
viewers sometimes write extremely readable articles—articles which, 
because of their cleverness, exercise an influence quite dispropor- 
tionate to their merit. < 

It is perhaps inevitable that in every community the majority of 
readers will prefer this style of writing to any other; and, if so, the 
demand will regulate the supply. They may even come to consider 
criticism insipid if it is devoid of bitterness, and pronounce that 
which is scrupulously fair to be uninteresting. That ‘ majority,’ how- 
ever, may be ignored meanwhile. It is those who are a good many 
degrees above it, in appreciation and insight, who are to be com- 
miserated, when one finds them led—as they constantly are led—by 
superficial critics to erroneous verdicts. Besides, the spirit is in- 
fectious, and spreads upwards. It passes from those who are in the 
rank and file of journalism, to those who are its natural leaders, and 
becomes a sort of poison—a literary miasma, injurious to all who, 
breathe it. 

The evil is aggravated by the deference that is paid by the average 
reader to the conventional leader-writer. The way in which the former 
quotes his favourite authorities is as amusing as it issad. ‘ Have you 
seen on ?’ ‘Have you read the on ?’ ‘Have 
you heard what —— has said of ?’ Even clever men and women, 
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who are naturally fair-minded, and wish to know what is going on in 
the world of letters, are strangely influenced by the judgment of 
literary tyros, and the strangest thing of all is that they are thus 
influenced, although they are aware both of the possible caprice and 
ignorance of the writers. It used to be said that in literary coteries 
there was an inner circle—a mutual admiration society—and that, 
given the fact that a book by a particular author was published on a 
certain day, one in the secrets of the society could predict & priori 
the kind of notice or review of it which would appear some weeks later. 
That was, of course, a gross exaggeration ; but, as every error is a truth 
abused, there was doubtless a substratum of fact in the statement. 

If one were to start with the idea of taking every review he 
reads with a very large ‘grain of salt’—deducting quite as much 
from its praise as from its blame—he would probably arrive at a 
tolerably correct estimate of its real worth. Much would be gained, 
however, not only for criticism, but also for the common virtues of 
straightforwardness and honesty, if the reviewer invariably began by 
reading the books he undertakes to criticise. If before doing this. 
he reads the comments of those who have been earlier in the field, 
and examines the estimates already formed by others of his craft, he 
can hardly fail to be influenced by these estimates in all that he sub- 
sequently writes. Professional reviewers are sometimes like a flock 
of sheep. If several notices have appeared, in recognised channels of 
criticism, praising a book that is intrinsically trivial, they follow 
suit. If several have appeared condemning a work of real merit, 
they re-echo the damnatory verdict. And it is much the same with 
the criticism of political speeches. 

v Now, the critic’s function is a supremely noble one. It is as 
necessary as it is noble, and as honourable as it is useful. To expose 
the shams that everywhere exist, to unmask pretentiousness, to pre- 
vent a shallow writer from being even temporarily thought profound, 
or of a commonplace author from imposing on his contemporaries as an 
original thinker, is a real service to literature. The good which the 
periodical press does in this respect is quite as great as that which 

it renders to politics and to society generally. It also does a signal 
service to the writers themselves ; because some authors, perhaps in 

/ proportion to their originality, are inclined to over-estimate them- 
selves. Others live so much in a little world of their own that they 
are ignorant of what lies beyond it, and their best work is therefore 
out of the line of popular sympathy. Others, again, have no sense of 
literary proportion, and become eccentric as soon as they have achieved 
a single success. 

Now to such persons sharp criticism is invaluable. Even in its 
severest form it does them good; and it saves society from what 
would otherwise be the infliction of second-rate or third-rate work- 
manship. Itis amazing to think of the amount of bad work—literary 
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rubbish of all sorts—that would have been allowed to live for a time, 
if the strong hand of criticism had not swept it into oblivion. Our 
literary treasure house, the British Museum, certainly contains some 
useless books, stored away in its ever-accumulating archives, but 
what would it not have contained but for the work of the critics in 
exposing pretentious books, and dooming the majority of those that 
appear to extinction ? 

On the other hand, original works, the appreciation of which is 
beyond the capacity of the merely smart reviewer, certainly suffer 
from the obtuse as well as from the rash verdict of the critics; and 
immediate popularity is the most deceptive test of merit, simply 
because the average mind—and the average critic is a product “v 
of the average mind—cannot appreciate an original creation. It 
may be struck by it, but it cannot correctly appraise it. It does not 
see that, however strange—and just because it is new—a work of 
genius may be the natural development of preceding literary art. 

Some very intelligent persons make a point’ of not reading the 
books of the hour, the books of which every one is talking and some 
are raving. They wait till the’ enthusiasm has subsided, that they 
may see whether the favourite will pass out of sight, like a fashion in 
dress. I went the other day into the shop of a well-known London 
dealer in old books, and asked if he had » a book just published. 
With a really majestic air, and the most deliberate staccato voice, he 
replied,‘ No, Sir. J only deal in books that have stood the test of time. 
For new ones, go to Mr. , or to Mr. , in Square.’ It 
was impossible not to sympathise with a man who felt that his func- 
tion as a dealer in old books was infinitely higher than that of one 
who merely retailed the publications of the day, because his trans- 
actions were with permanent literary work. It is perhaps a similar 
feeling that leads some persons not to read the books of the hour. 

The true critic understands the difference between notoriety and 
fame. He knows that the most 'popular writings are, as a rule, 
ephemeral ; while those that are destined to live are seldom appre- 
ciated when they first appear. This is very easily explained. Some 
one has said that the greatest fame must be of slow growth, because 
it has to endure long. I am not sure that the slow growth and the 
long endurance are cause and consequence ; but the fact is undoubted, 
that those works of genius which have continued to arrest the atten- 
tion of mankind have for the most part entered the world quietly. 
They have not been heralded by a blare of trumpets. As Cole- 
ridge once remarked, every original writer has to create the taste by 
which he is himself appreciated; and that inevitably takes time. 
The appreciation has to filter gradually down from those who first 
feel it to those who afterwards respond to it; and it passes from 
mind to mind amongst the masses invariably by slow degrees. Mean- 
while, how much time is absolutely wasted by clever pedple over 
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trivial books, and trivial reviews of trivial books. How many read, 
and continue to read, what they despise, and what they wish to 
forget as soon as they have read it! 

The legitimate influence of the poets and imaginative writers 
more especially is thus delayed by the temporary supremacy of 
those who have no eye for new movements in literature; and many 
original minds, who are slowly creating the schools of the future, 
remain for a long time unaccredited or even unknown. 

This, however, rights itself in the long run. Justice is always 
done at last to every aspirant to a place in literature. In some 
instances, total neglect is the best thing that can befall an original 
mind. It often brings out all that is best in a writer. But this 
only applies to those who are in the front rank of genius and of 
authorship. When those belonging to the secondary order are mis- 
represented, the legitimate though less powerful influence of their 
works may be suddenly arrested, or even extinguished. 

In political life, every leader, or recognised member of a party, 
is well aware of the benefit he derives from the criticism of oppo- 
nents, Ministers in power will admit that some of the chief improve- 
ments on the measures they have introduced have been due to the 
initiation of those whose political function it has been to watch every 
movement of the opposition on the chessboard of party. It might, 
perhaps, however, be an improvement in the ethics of party strife if 
the Opposition would always generously admit that some good things 
could be devised by the Ministry of the day, and if the Ministry as 
frankly conceded that the measures they desire to pass are largely 
benefited by the wisdom of the Opposition. Doubtless each party 
is aware of the debt—though perhaps not always of the extent of the 
debt—which it owes to the other. 

- It is the same in literary criticism. There is probably no author 
who does not feel how much he owes to the writers who have re- 
viewed his books, whether he has occasion to acknowledge it or not. 
It is humiliating to find how many errors remain in writings that 
seemed comparatively free from them. Every one who knows his 
subject, and has any modesty, is aware that there are defects in his 
work which his own eye has not seen; and he is more than grateful 
for the correction of every error that is pointed out to him by an 
honest censor. But there is another kind of critic to whom an 

, author naturally feels the same kind of aversion that a politician 
does to the nimble-witted writer ‘who is ever hissing dispraise.’ 
It is he whose chief function in public is to find fault, and who is 
never appreciative except to himself in private. He is, perhaps, 
the least lovely product of a type of pessimism that has been evolving 
itself for a time within the present generation: the man who con- 

’ siders it his chief function in life to take others to pieces is a curious 
psychological study. Appreciation of any kind is considered by him 
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to be scarcely good form ; and enthusiasm of every kind is pronounced 
to be decidedly bad form. To give unstinted expression to genuine 
praise, he regards as one of the ‘childish things’ to be ‘ laid aside,’ 
when literary manhood is reached. 

The multiplication of books, however, even of great books on great 
subjects, is becoming a serious element in the literature of the 
nineteenth century. Although it dooms the vast majority to speedy 
extinction, it is bewildering to those who have to deal with them 
critically. It is quite impossible for a student—and much more im- 
possible for the general reader—to master those that issue annually 
from the British press, even in a single department ; and there is no 
reason to expect less activity in the printing-presses of the future. 
They will probably work more busily than ever, as the number of 
those who write books is at least double that of those who used to 
write in the last generation. With this prodigality much of what is 
published must be of a character only suited for the day and the hour. 
Happily no arrest can be laid on the fertility of the human mind, or 
the creativeness of its imagination; and it is certain that works as 
great as any that have appeared in the past, or it may be much 
greater, will be produced in the future. The increasing purpose of 
time warrants this expectation; but, while new discoveries are made, 
new sciences arise, new histories are written, new lyrics and epics and 
dramas appear, and our literature assumes fresh phases in conse- 
quence, it is to be hoped that a new style of criticism—criticism as 
thorough as it is fair—will be evolved along with them. The world 
has increasing need of a spirit that is sympathetic and appreciative, | 
before it is analytic and destructive. Feeble and pretentious books 
are certain to appear, therefore the castigation of the critic will be as 
much required in the future as it has been in the past. Many will 
enter public life, and presume to guide their country, trying their 
*prentice hand at the making of history, while ignorant both of the 
wisdom o the past and of the needs of the present ; and so there 
will be constant need for the exposure of empiricism and ignorance 
in politics. Nay, so long as rivalry remains a condition of progress, 
and forward movements are developed out of strife, the function of 
hostile criticism will continue. But what we may surely hope to find 
springing out of the eclecticism that sees the reasonableness of party 
strife and the good it does, is an effort in the first instance to do the 
fullest justice to every one who is criticised. Such fairness and appre- 
ciation will give additional point to the hostile judgments that follow. 

It comes to this. Partisanship, and even a certain amount of y 
sectarianism, is the real spring of progressive action. All intense 
conviction narrows itself, as soon as it takes shape in a proposition or 
a policy ; and in proportion to its narrowness, as Goethe pointed out, 
may be its animation. But this narrow, though animated action, 
soon determines a reaction; which emphasises a truth that was pre- 
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viously forgotten, or a phase of policy that was despised. At length, 
as a sequel to these diagonal movements of action and reaction, a more 
definitely forward path maybe taken. It is the same in every sphere 
of activity. Like the swing of the pendulum, the systole and diastole 
of human effort are perpetual. But perhaps, when men come to see 
that these reactions of experience and of history legitimate each other, 
and that they are all evolved out of elements that are ineradicable in 
human nature, and in the universe, they will cease to look upon them 
as rival movements; and will see that the bitterness of partisanship, 
and the fierceness of its criticism, are amongst the chief things which 
a progressive civilisation has first to check, and finally to sweep 
away. 
WILLIAM KNIGHT. 





DAS I. GARDE-DRAGONER-REGIMENT. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


THE First Guard Dragoon Regiment, of which her Majesty has be- 
come chief, is not only one of the most distinguished cavalry regiments 
in the German army, but in military history it will live as one of the 
participators in those episodes which occurred at critical moments in 
the great battle of Vionville-Mars-la-Tour on the 16th of August, 
1870, when there depended for the moment on a mere handful of 
horsemen the fate of some thousands of their comrades. Twice dur- 
ing that battle did the German cavalry, in order to avert the impend- 
ing catastrophe, ride to certain destruction ; and on one of these 


occasions it was the First Guard Dragoons that, single-handed, first 
arrested the almost triumphal onward march of the enemy and thus 
helped to beat back the wellnigh overwhelming tide of advance: of 
this grand feat of arms we shall speak later on. 

The formation of the regiment dates from the 21st of February, 
1815, on which day King William Frederick the Third issued an 
order to the following effect :— 


I have determined to raise three new Guard Cavalry Regiments in place of the 
existing Light Cavalry Regiment, and to form them from the three National 
Cavalry Regiments, which have fought with the army during the war, in order, 
not only to give to the Provinces to which these regiments belong and to which 
they owe their origin, a fresh proof of my kindly feelings towards them, and which 
they deserve, but also to testify my satisfaction with the spirit shown by the Light 
Guard Cavalry Regiment during the war. 


The three Regiments, thus formed, became the Guard Lancers, 
the Guard Dragoons, and the Guard Hussars. The Dragoons, were 
composed of the Guard Dragoon Squadron, two squadrons of the 
Pomeranian National-Cavalry-Regiment and a squadron from the 
Queen’s Dragoon Regiment. The men and horses from the National 
Regiments were selected with special care. Those men who had 
obtained, during the war, the decoration of the Iron Cross were first 
chosen, and then preference was given to any who had served during 
the war. By the middle of April the formation of the regiment 
was finished, and the 24th of that month, it was collected together 
for the first time, and handed over to the command of Lieut.-Colonel 
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V. Zastrow. The strength of the regiment was 27 officers, 56 non- 
commissioned officers, 13 trumpeters, 485 rankand file, and 541 horses ; 
but as one of the four squadrons served as a depét squadron, each of 
the others contained 150 sabres. On the 15thof April the mobilisa- 
tion of the regiment for service against the French was ordered. The 
mobilisation occupied aconsiderable time, and on the 4th of June 
the regiment commenced its march to the Rhine with the rest of 
the Guard. On the 6th of July the regiment crossed the Saar, on 
the 10th it passed through Nancy, and on the 22nd entered Paris. 
We give these dates, because it is interesting to compare this unim- 
peded march by road with the march of the regiment between the 
same points fifty-five years later, in 1870, under very different cireum- 
stances. On the latter occasion, the regiment, leaving Berlin on 
the 3lst of July, and travelling by rail, arrived at Kaiserslautern, 
between the Rhine and the Saar, in fifty hours. The Saar was crossed 
on the 8th of August, and in nearly the same time as before, five 
days, it arrived at the Moselle. But, instead of the short peaceful 
march of a dozen days into Paris, thirty-seven days of real hard work, 
including severe fighting, only brought the regiment to its gates, 
and outside them they remained for many weeks. On the 2nd of 
December, 1815, the regiment, after its bloodless campaign, re-entered 
Berlin. Although it took no part inthe Danish campaign, its record 
for the next fifty years is not devoid of interest. 

It passed under the command of some ten colonels, one of whom, 
however, Colonel von Barner, retained that high position for sixteen 
years. That it was highly thought of is shown by the fact that for two 
years it was commanded by the late Prince Frederick Charles, one of the 
best cavalry soldiers of hisday. In 1847, Prince Waldemar of Prussia 
temporarily commanded it, and in 1854 the late emperor, then 
major in the 1st Foot Guards, was attached to the regiment for the 
purpose of receiving instruction in cavalry duties. For the three 
years previous to the war of 1866 the regiment was under the 
command of Prince Albrecht (son) of Prussia. That the regiment. 
was not only a favourite with the Sovereign, but must have been an 
admirable school for soldiering, these facts sufficiently indicate. In 
the reorganisation of the German army in 1860, a second Guard 
Dragoon regiment was formed, and the old one received its present 
title of lst Guard Dragoons. Under the command of Colonel Frede- 
rick von Barner, a son of its former colonel of the same name, it took 
part in the battle of Koniggriitz, charging with the greatest deter- 
mination the Austrian Lancer regiment of the Emperor Alexander, 
and on this occasion its losses were—3 officers, 13 non-commissioned 
officers, 59 dragoons, 57 horses. But excellently as it behaved then 
any remembrance of this encounter is thrown into the background, 
as is any other work of a less striking character it may have done 
in this campaign and in that of 1870, by its ever-memorable charge 
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against the French Infantry Brigade of the 4th Corps on the field 
of Mars-la-Tour on the 16th of August, 1870. It was between five 
and six o’clock on the afternoon of this day, that for a moment, for 
the second time, the fate of the right wing of Prince Frederick 
Charles’s army hung in the balance. 

The Fourth French Corps on the north side of the ravine, which 
runs parallel to the Metz-Verdun road, and some 2,000 paces to the 
north of it, had driven back, with terrible slaughter, some 60 per 
cent. of the original strength, and had put hors de combat Von 
Wedell’s Infantry Brigade, which formed the left of the weak and 
over-extended German line. Flushed with victory, two French 
regiments, the 13th and the 43rd, followed the retreating Germans 
over the ravine, and commenced to cross the narrow zone of 2,000 
paces, a successful passage of which would place the road in French 
hands, and from this line it would be easy to drive the Germans pell- 
mell into the valleys beyond, whence they had issued during the day. 
Little, if anything, intervened between the French infantry and the 
goal. South of the road were the four squadrons of the regiment under 
Colonel von Auerstadt. The regiment represented the 3rd Brigade 
of the Guard Cavalry Division, the rest of the brigade being else- 
where. The critical position of affairs was at once apparent to the 
senior General present, Von Voigts-Rhetz, the commander of the 
10th Corps. Hastening to the Brigadier-General, Count von Bran- 
derburg II., Von Voigts-Rhetz directed him to charge the French with 
his brigade. The Count replied that the regiment was the only part 
of his brigade with him, and that against the closed masses of 
unshaken hostile infantry success was only possible if he were left 
to choose the right moment for the charge. General von Voigts- 
Rhetz answered: ‘ Your regiment may, it is true, not succeed, but if 
it delays the enemy for ten minutes, and falls even to the last man 
it will have fulfilled its task and its duty.’ 

The Count returned to the regiment, gave the order to Colonel 
von Auerstadt, and, taking him by the hand, said, ‘ Reiten Sie mit 
Gott, Auerstadt ; ich komme auch mit.’ Crossing the road, and get- 
ting clear of the hedges and other obstructions, the regiment galloped 
north for some little distance, parallel to the enemy’s line which faced 
south-west, and then, leaving one squadron in reserve, the other three, 
turning sharp to the right, formed line, and, under a fire of infantry 
from the front, and of mitrailleuses from the left flank, threw them- 
selves headlong on the enemy. Into the hostile line they penetrated, 
throwing it into confusion, but of the18 officers, 2 Portepee-Fiahnriche, 
38 non-commissioned officers, 13 trumpeters, 355 dragoons and 426 
horses which started on this death ride, but 3 officers, 27 non-com- 
missioned officers, 6 trumpeters, 252 dragoons and 210 horses returned 
unharmed. Five-sixths of the officers, a third of the men, and half 
the horses were killed or wounded. The colonel was mortally 
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wounded, the second in command and the three squadron leaders, 
Count von Wesdehlen, Count von Westarp, and Prince Reuss were 
killed ; the only unharmed survivors of the officers were three second 
lieutenants. By degrees the survivors collected south-west of Mars- 
la-Tour and here was their brave colonel, who, greeting them with a 
cheer for the King, sank from his horse, to die a few hours later on. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the value of this charge to the 
Germans; for, although the losses inflicted on the French by this 
brilliant onslaught must have been comparatively small—so slight, 
in fact, that in themselves they would not account for the immediate 
retirement of the infantry to its old position (which now took place)— 
yet, in the hurly-burly of the battle-field, great effects are due, as a 
rule, not to one isolated cause, but to the moral and physical effect 
of many ; and, among the many which led to the cessation of offensive 
effort on the part of the French on this part of the field of Vionville, 
stands in the first rank the charge of the First Guard Dragoon Regi- 
ment; and thoroughly justified was the remark made by the Emperor 
in June 1872, when inspecting the regiment: ‘If this attack had 
not been made, who knows whether we might have been here ?’ 

After the battle, the more than decimated regiment was tempo- 
rarily formed into two squadrons. It took patt in the operations 
which culminated in Sedan ; and we find it again before Paris, por- 
tions of it being subsequently employed in the north of France. 

In the cavalry of the German Empire are many regiments which, 
in past years, have done as hard work (and have done it fully as well) 
as that which forms the subject of this article ; but, among a crowd 
of distinguished corps, none could be found worthier of the high 
honour of the chieftainship of the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland 
and the Empress of India than the First Guard Dragoon Regiment ot 


the German army. " 
LONSDALE HALE, 





WORDSWORTH’S GREAT FAILURE, 


Ir an excuse were wanted for writing once more about Wordsworth, 
beyond that of having something to say, it would be found in two 
recent publications, both of which contain a long withheld contribu- 
tion to his poetic biography. This is the fragment which has been 
entitled, not altogether happily, The Recluse. It is curious that 
after so long a delay there should have been a race for the honour of 
first giving it to the world. Professor Knight had received per- 
mission to publish it, and had announced it as a bonne bouche for 
the readers of his new life of the poet; but other fresh materials had 
accumulated upon him, the one volume of his original project had 
expanded to three, he was not ready as soon as he had intended, and 
in the meantime the Messrs. Macmillan had secured it for their 
‘complete edition’ of the poet’s works, and were out before him. 
That there should have been this little race in the last decade but 
one of the nineteenth century over a fragment composed in the last 
year of the eighteenth—if that is the correct description of the year 
1800—is curious; but there is more food for reflection in the 
fact that this accidental and unpremeditated competition occasioned 
very little excitement. It passed almost unobserved. Nothing 
could show more strikingly how narrow and confined is the interest 
taken in Wordsworth’s personality. How different it would have 
been if two publishers had been racing for the first issue of that 
autobiography of Byron’s of which all hope has not yet been lost! 

The comparison is not so extravagant as might at first sight 
appear. For this loag unpublished fragment of Wordsworth’s, though 
it has been received and appraised as quietly as if it had been merely 
an additional Lyrical Ballad, is really of first-rate biographical signi- 
ficance. The whole dramatic interest of his poetic life centres in the 
work—the formally incomplete work—of which it was meant to be 
the prologue. To call it The Recluse simply, is from the biographer’s 
point of view a most unfortunate choice of title. True, it is so 
headed in the poet’s manuscript ; but when and under what circum- 
stances was the inscription made ? 

When the poet seized pen and paper, and wrote— 


The Recluse, Book First, Part First. 
Home at Grasmere— 
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he was at the topmost height of a noble and confident ambition, 
taking the first step in full assurance of years of unbroken victorious 
progress towards the achievement of a great philosophical poem on 
Man, Nature, and Society.. This philosophical poem, to be called 
The Recluse as ‘having for its main subject the sensations and 
opinions of a poet living in retirement,’ was to be the great work of 
his life. After a youth and early manhood of indecision and prepara- 
tion, of unsatisfactory trial in this direction and in that, always with 
a fervent desire to serve mankind as a poetic high priest, self-conse- 
crated to this service but uncertain as to the form of his mission, he 
had at last conceived this great design, and fixed upon the Vale of 
Grasmere as the seat of his future activities. Here, retired from the 
world and its distractions, amidst the scenes and the simple people 
of his youth, in a valley which had impressed itself on his boyish 
fancy as a perfect dwelling-place, he would build with steadfast in- 
dustry a fabric of immortal verse, which should deliver to the world 
the high message with which he felt himself to be charged. 


I would impart it, I would spread it wide. 
Immortal in the world which is to come, 
Forgive me if I add another claim, 

And would not wholly perish even in this, 
Lie down and be forgotten in the dust, 

I and the modest partners of my days 
Making a silent company in death ; 

Love, knowledge, all my manifold delights 
All buried with me without monument 

Or profit unto any but ourselves. 

It must not be, if I, divinely taught, 

Be privileged to speak as I have felt, 

Of what in man is human or divine. 


It was this grand design, this splendid dream, presenting itself 
as a determinate aim, within practicable reach of his ardent energies, 
that was in Wordsworth’s mind when he wrote the title that now 
stands at the head ef a fragment. The great philosophical poem to 
be called The Recluse was never completed. There would have been 
no great harm in affixing the title to this fragment if the design had 
been lightly entered on and lightly abandoned. But so far was this 
from being the case, that the history of the unfinished Recluse is the 
history of Wordsworth’s poetic life: his conception of this grand 
purpose and life-long striving to fulfil it being the central line that 
gives unity and dramatic interest to his career. It was this project 
that brought him to Grasmere, and the failure of it tortured many 
hours and days and weeks of his fifty years’ residence in the Lake 
Country. The dominant significance of The Recluse in Wordsworth’s 
life is pushed out of sight when the title is appropriated for a frag- 
ment which represents only two or three months of joyous enthu- 
siastic labour in the first heat and confidence of the enterprise, before 
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the mirage that lured him on had faded, and glad anticipations had 
given place to despondency and a cheerless sense of impotence. To 
give due weight to the sway that this project exercised over the 
poet, so great that it agonised his middle age and haunted his later 
years with a sense of failure, his biographer should have used every 
art to emphasise the fragmentary character of the fragment now 
published. 

That Wordsworth entertained the idea of writing a poem to be 
called The Recluse is one of those things that everybody knows but 
few think worth attending to, one of those things that might tempt 
an epigrammatist to say that what everybody knows nobody knows. 
Yet whoever does attend to it, may find a new and previously un- 
suspected interest in the poet’s personality: it is the clue to an 
inner life that contrasts strangely with the popular conception of the 
man and his career. The popular conception is that Wordsworth, 
his Lyrical Ballads being received with a universal shout of ridicule 
shut himself up in the Lake Country, and worked out his own ideas 
with serene indifference to the opinions of the critics; that he had 
unbounded faith in himself and confidence of ultimate triumph ; that 
work after work as it issued from his peaceful retreat was pursued 
with merciless rancour; that still the poet held on his way unmoved, 
doing exactly what he intended to do ; and that at last, in spite of 
infinite calumny and detraction, the world recognised his greatness 
and crowned his latter days with honour. This is the drama of 
Wordsworth’s life as generally conceived, and while it passes current 
and unquestioned one would be sorry to drag to light any cold realities 
likely to impair by the slightest chip or blemish so noble a figure in 
the history of our literature. If damaging facts lay concealed among 
the records of his life, it would be almost a duty to continue to ignore 
them. Fortunately no such compromise between truth and bene- 
ficent fiction is necessary in Wordsworth’s case. The popular con- 
ception, though it is tinged with romance, is right in the main. It 
cannot help assimilating the real Wordsworth to its favourite simple 
type of a good man struggling against villains, and so does injustice 
to his critics: it must have its sacrifice; but the honour that it 
renders to the poet is no more than his due. The truth is not quite 
so simple, but it is not less heroic and it is certainly much stranger. 
Truth would substitute for the serene, steadfast, clear-eyed demigod 
the more picturesque and interesting figure of a man, full of contra- 
dictions and uncertainties, often harassed by doubts and desponden- 
cies, impulsive and extravagant in his hopes, indefinite in his plans, 
stumbling along more under the guidance of circumstance than of 
deliberate choice, and yet withal possessing 

A mind and heart, 


Though sensitive, yet in its weakest part 
Heroically fashioned. 
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The idea of The Recluse would seem to have originated in one 
of those joyous, discursive, suggestive talks with Coleridge at 
Alfoxden and in its neighbourhood, which did so much to clear the 
elder poet’s aims and inspire him with confidence in himself. At 
least, the first trace we have of the idea is in a letter written from 
Alfoxden during this memorable and fruitful companionship, a letter 
addressed to Mr. Losh, a Cumberland friend, and dated March 11, 
1798 (Knight’s Life, vol. i. p. 148): ‘I have been tolerably indus- 
trious within the last few weeks,’ Wordsworth wrote; ‘I have written 
706 lines of a poem which I hope to make of considerable utility. 
‘ts title will be The Recluse, or Views of Man, Nature, and 
Society.’ The idea, however it originated, was warmly taken up by 
Coleridge, and it is something of a paradox to find this habitual 
procrastinator, who allowed so many of the projects of his own 
fertile brain to remain in the condition of glorious dreams, appearing 
in the character of an urgent monitor, again and again whetting the 
blunted purpose of his more industrious friend. We next hear of 
the design in the summer of the following year, after Wordsworth’s 
return from Germany. ‘Iam anxiously eager,’ Coleridge wrote to 
him (Knight, i. 195), ‘to have you steadily employed on The 
Recluse. ... My dear friend, I do entreat you to go on with 
The Recluse; and I wish you would write a poem in blank verse, 
addressed to those who, in consequence of the complete failure of 
the French Revolution, have thrown up all hopes of the amelioration 
of mankind, and are sinking into an almost epicurean selfishness, 
disguising the same under the soft titles of domestic attachment 
and contempt for visionary philosophes. It would do great good, 
and might form a part of The Recluse, for in my present mood I am 
wholly against the publication of any small poems.’ Still, however, 
Wordsworth would seem to have procrastinated. He was deliberating 
that summer, in his wisely passive way, over the choice of a per- 
manent home, and perhaps put off working at The Recluse till he 
should be fairly settled. In October of the same year Coleridge 
renewed his exhortations: ‘I long to see what you have been doing. 
O let it be the tail-piece of The Recluse, for of nothing but The 
Recluse can I hear patiently.’ Grasmere was fixed on, and the poet 
and his sister went there on St. Thomas’s Day, 1799. When they 
had been a month there, Coleridge, still urgent, wrote again: ‘I 
grieve that The Recluse sleeps.’ Then Wordsworth seems to have 
set to work in earnest, and writing down ‘ The Recluse. Book First, 
Part First. Home at Grasmere, to have laboured with continuous 
and prosperous industry till he had completed, not the philosophical 
poem, but the introductory canto, now published in its entirety. 

The springtime of 1800 was occupied with this ‘ prelusive song,’ 
a description in an impassioned strain of the Recluse’s Home, and 
the spirit in which he settled there—all his powers bent upon the 
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vast design of harmonising the human soul with the universe, 
probing the mind in his solitude to discover the secret of a perfect 
union between Man and Nature, not ignoring, or passing by without 
‘authentic comment,’ the discordant passions of humanity, but 
striving to ‘ win the vacant and the vain to noble raptures,’ while he 
proclaims— 

How exquisitely the individual Mind 

(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 

Of the whole species) to the external World 

Is fitted: and how exquisitely, too— 

Theme this but little heard of among men— 

The external World is fitted to the Mind. 


I cannot agree with the opinion that this canto of the Recluse’s 
Home and his aspirations, is inferior to The Prelude. It is really a 
fragment of that impassioned history, written throughout in the 
same exalted vein; the verse is of the poet’s prime, and the feeling 
is more whole-hearted and buoyant, being crossed by no disturbing 
currents of regret or misgiving. It is this, indeed, that constitutes 
the pathetic interest of the canto—that the poet, when he wrote it, 
was standing on the top of golden hours, possessed by a noble 
ambition, and confident that its execution was within his grasp. 
There is no trace of misgiving, unless we are to find it in the very 
pains that he took to satisfy himself by the explicit enumeration of 
his advantages that he had made no mistake in his choice of 
residence, and that he ought to be grateful for the impulse that had 
directed him to Grasmere. 

But this happy mood was soon dispersed when he proceeded to 
the formal construction of a poem charged with the weight of so 
sublime an argument. To feel in moments of rapt ecstasy that 
there is a natural harmony between man’s soul and the universe, to 
enjoy the solemn transport of the mystic in communion with the 
spirit of the world, is one thing; a very different thing it is to 
establish for the common heart the reality of this harmonious corre- 
spondence by formal exposition of it, carried through all the cirecum- 
stances of human life. This cannot be done without some kind of 
poetic machinery, and such machinery Wordsworth had now to 
invent. How slowly and painfully he fared in this quest may be 
traced in the journal of his sympathetic sister, Dorothy. During the 
summer of 1800, after writing his Recluse’s Prologue and Invocation, 
he turned aside to prepare a new edition of his Lyrical Ballads, and 
to write his famous preface of defence and introduction. Dorothy, 
who, among other enthusiastic services, was her brother’s copyist, 
wrote ‘ the last sheet of notes and preface ’ on the 30th ! of September, 
1800. On the 5th of October she was busy with an ‘addition.’ Then 
on the 6th of October there is an entry showing that the poet had 


! Misprinted 3rd in Knight’s Zi/e, i. 271. 
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gone back at once on his magnum opus: ‘After tea read The 
Pedlar’ (Coleridge being present). There can be no hesitation in 
identifying the Pedlar with the Wanderer of the Eacuwrsion. To 
any one who compares the Invocation of The Recluse with the 
account of the Wanderer’s character, as founded and moulded by 
Nature, the continuity of idea is at once apparent. A common 
packman is chosen as a hero, to show that Nature, even in the 
humblest life, with the smallest help from books and fortune, can 
build up a character of the most enlightened wisdom and serene and 
gracious temper. Thereby is illustrated the adaptation of the human 
lot to the poorest of human creatures; and it is obvious also how the 
‘vagrant merchant’ would suit the purposes of a poet embarked on 
a comprehensive survey of man and society, and bent especially 
upon exploring and exhibiting the life of the poor as rich in opportuni- 
ties of ennobling emotions. In The Pedlar, then, which Wordsworth 
read to Coleridge in October 1800, we have beyond doubt his first idea 
of a dramatic machinery for his philosophic poem. There is a gap 
of nine months in the Grasmere journals as quoted by Dr. Knight, 
and then The Pedlar reappears in close proximity to The Ruined 
Cottage, another proof of the identity of the poem with The Excur- 
sion, in substance at least. From January 1802 till July 8, when 
the journal ends, there are constant references to The Pedlar asa 
subject of weary and unprofitable application. Onthe 30th of January 
he ‘worked at The Pediar all the morning, and kept the dinner 
waiting till four o’clock. He was much tired.’ Two days after he is at 
it again and tires himself, and the day after that again. At the end 
of a week he reads it, and Dorothy thinks it done; but no, it is 
‘uninteresting, and must be altered. Poor William!’ A few days 
later Dorothy writes it out, ‘they hope, for a final writing’; they 
read the first part and are delighted with it, ‘ but William afterwards. 
got to some ugly place, and went to bed tired out.’ Next day he is 
‘sadly tired, and working at The Pedlar’; and on the day after 
that, when she recopies it, he is still unsatisfied, and they have ‘ an 
affecting conversation.’ Another morning finds him still ‘at work at 
The Pedlar, altering and refitting’; he reads part of his Recluse to 
Dorothy, trying, perhaps, to recover something of the glowing confi- 
dence of the Prologue. In the course of a fortnight, when he is. 
still brooding over it, Dorothy is ‘unlucky enough to propose to 
rewrite The Pedlar’: ‘ William got to work, and was worn to death.’ 
This was on the 3rd of March; on the 8th of July, the journal records, 
‘William was looking at The Pedlar when I got up. He arranged 
it, and after tea I wrote it out, 280 lines.’ 

Two years later we still find Coleridge sighing, ‘ Oh, for one hour 
of The Recluse,’ and prophesying immortality for it ‘as the first and 
finest philosophical poem, if only it be, as it undoubtedly will be, 
faithful transcript of his own most august and innocent life, of his 
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own habitual feelings and modes of seeing and hearing’ (ii. 12). 
Meantime, the poet seemed to make but little progress, and he gave 
vent to his own sense of baffled endeavour in the first book of The 
Prelude. I shall quote part of the passage, for in face of the frequent 
expression of amused incredulity at the poet’s saying that he wrote 
The Prelude out of modesty, it would be affectation to assume that 
many people have read and noted the significance of this confession. 
The plain records of his sister’s journal give point to these general 
expressions of self-dissatisfaction. After speaking of the high hopes 
with which he had settled at Grasmere, he goes on to say: 


That hope hath been discouraged ; welcome light 
Dawns from the East, but dawns to disappear 
And mock me with a sky that ripens not 

Into a steady morning: if my mind, 
Remembering the bold promise of the past, 
Would gladly grapple with some noble theme, 
Vain is her wish ; where’er she turns she finds 
Impediments from day to day renewed. 

Then a wish, 
My last and favourite aspiration, mounts 
With yearning towards some philosophic song 
Of truth that cherishes our daily life ; 

With meditations passionate from deep 
Recesses in man’s heart, immortal verse 
Thoughtfully fitted to the Orphean lyre ; 

But from this awful burthen I full soon 

Take refuge, and beguile myself with trust 
That mellower years will bring a riper mind 
And clearer insight. Thus my days are past 
In contradiction ; with no skill to part 
Vague longing, haply bred by want of power, 
From paramount impulse not to be withstood. 


Far better never to have heard the name 

Of zeal and just ambition, than to live 

Baffled and plagued by a mind that every hour 
Turns recreant to her task; takes heart again, 
Then feels immediately some hollow thought 
Hang like an interdict upon her hopes. 

This is my lot. 


It was to deliver himself from this bondage of self-distrust that 
he began The Prelude—a review of what Nature had done from his 
childhood upwards to qualify him for the office of poet. This, at 
least, was his original motive. Whether he did not lose sight of it 
as he went on, and virtually anticipate the illustration of the leading 
ideas of his ‘ philosophy,’ I will not undertake to say. What is in 
point as regards the history of his cherished project of a philosophical 
poem, is that, when after sixteen months of fairly continuous labour 
The Prelude bad been completed, he still looks before him with 
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heaviness of heart. ‘I finished my poem about a fortnight ago,’ he 
wrote to Sir George Beaumont on June 3, 1805 (Knight, ii. 45). 
‘But it was not a happy day for me; I was dejected on many 
accounts, When I looked back upon the performance it seemed to 
have a dead weight about it—the reality so far short of the expecta- 
tion. It was the first long labour that I had finished, and the doubt 
whether I should ever live to write The Recluse, and the sense which 
I had of this poem being so far below what I seemed capable of 
executing, depressed me much. . . . This work may be considered as 
a sort of portico to The Recluse—part of the same building—which 
I hope to be able, ere long, to begin with in earnest; and if I am 
permitted to bring it to a conclusion, and to write further a narrative 
poem of the epic kind, I shall consider the task of my life as over.’ 

He returned to The Recluse with a certain impetus from this 
retreat pour mieux sauter ; but the impetus did not carry him far. 
He wrote again to Sir George Beaumont in August that he had re- 
turned to Zhe Recluse and written seven hundred lines, adding sig- 
nificantly that if only he had Coleridge by him to talk with he would 
goon swimmingly. But towards the close of 1806 we find him 
writing to Sir Walter Scott: ‘I am going to the press with a volume 
which I publish with great reluctance; but the day when my long 
work will be finished seems further and further off’ (ii. 107). 

Coleridge returned in 1807; The Prelude was read to him, and 
received, as everybody knows, with an inexpressibly touching mixture 
of enthusiasm for his friend, and remorse over his own wasted powers. 
Soon after this Wordsworth settled down to The Excursion and 
worked at it with stubborn determination till it was completed. 
The rest of the project was then allowed to go to sleep, though its 
sleep was occasionally broken by uneasy compunctions. As late as 
December 1824, we find Dorothy writing to Crabb Robinson that 
her brother ‘ seems to feel the task so weighty that he shrinks from 
beginning with it, yet knows that he has now no time to loiter if 
another great work is to be accomplished by him.’ In spite of the 
poet’s own statement in the preface to The Excursion that it was 
but a part of The Recluse, Dorothy maintained that The Excursion 
was by itself an independent and complete work. Whether or not 
this was a pious opinion on this faithful sister’s part to mitigate her 
brother’s self-reproaches, there is a good deal to be said for it. The 
Excursion is an attempt to carry out the same central idea in a 
complementary but practically independent form. 

Enough has been adduced to show how large a place in Words- 
worth’s life was occupied by his unfinished project of ‘a philosophical 
poem to be called Zhe Recluse.’ It is easy to understand why so 
little attention has been paid to it by his biographers. The popular 
conception of his character had been fixed by a public career of more 
than half a century before the world had any means of knowing how 
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seriously he had taken this ambition. By 1850, when The Prelude 
was published, which was the first open evidence of the fact, people 
were not disposed to accept Wordsworth as a poet of unfulfilled am- 
bition—a self-dissatisfied poet whose achievement in one great par- 
ticular fell short of his aspiration. On the contrary, he had become 
fixed in the public mind as a very type of self-confidence, not to say 
self-complacency; as a poet who had pre-eminent reason to be 
satisfied with his own work, of all men least cause to sigh over 
‘things incomplete and purposes betrayed,’ seeing that he had main- 
tained a belief in himself against the ridicule of a whole world of 
critics, and held the field in his old age without having once lowered 
his flag. That such a man should have suffered from a sense of his 
own defects, that with all his persistence and all his success the 
great ‘determinate aim’ of his poetic life was unachieved, was as 
incredible at the time of Wordsworth’s death as the possibility of his 
attaining the rank then held by him would have seemed forty years 
earlier. 

Wordsworth, as we all know and acknowledge, was not baulked 
of his noble ambition to be of service to mankind in the sacred office 
of poet; but, undoubtedly, he did not succeed as he hoped and 
strove to succeed in being the exponent of a final philosophy of life. 


The word philosophy is used with such latitude that it is easy enough 
to argue to the contrary, as many good Wordsworthians do, with 
every appearance of triumphant demonstration. Philosophy means 
love of wisdom : true wisdom is to let insoluble problems alone. 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
Will teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 


Have we not here a sound philosophy ? 


Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness ? 


But this happy arrest of the meddling intellect was not the poet’s 
permanent mood; it was not the mood in which he invoked the 
Muse to aid him in showing forth the mutual fitness of Man and 
Nature, or the mood in which, as his sister’s records show, he spent 
days and nights of perplexed and exhausting labour. For philosophy 
in the ordinary sense, in the sense in which Coleridge used the word 
when he confidently anticipated for The Recluse that it would be the 
first and only philosophical poem, we search Wordsworth’s published 
works in vain. When The Excursion was published, Coleridge did 
not conceal his disappointment, and frankly wrote to his friend to 
explain what he had expected from their conversations on the subject 
(Knight, ii. 257). A poem constructed on such a plan as Coleridge 
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sketched would have had some claim to be called philosophic; but 
we may be sure it would not have been accepted asa final philosophy, 
and we may doubt whether it would not have been even in Cole- 
ridge’s hands open to the reproach that what was poetry was not 
philosophy, and what was philosophy was not poetry. For himself, at 
any rate, in The Excursion, Wordsworth, as his friend pointed out, 
practically abandoned all claim to be the exponent of a philosophy 
when he repudiated system, and professed only to present common- 
place truths in an interesting light. In spite of this disclaimer, 
Charles Lamb, attracted by the poet’s bold undertaking to exhibit 
the harmony between the external universe and the human soul, 
seems to have made an attempt to extract a coherent ‘scheme of har- 
monies’ from The Excursion. But his essay had an untoward fate. 
It was written for the Quarterly, and Gifford exercised his editorial 
right with such savage freedom, and cut out so much of the ‘ scheme 
of harmonies’ that—so Lamb wrote—‘ without conjuration no man 
could tell what he was driving at.’ Unfortunately, Lamb kept no 
copy of his original draft, so that his exposition is irrecoverably lost. 
This loss can never be too much regretted, for Lamb’s essay, even as 
it stands, is the most sympathetic and illuminating criticism that 
The Excursion has ever received. We must regret the loss, but at 
the same time it must be admitted that a metrical philosophy that 
needs a prose interpreter is as a philosophy but half sung. After 
all, if a clue is needed to the philosophy of The Excwrsion—and 
many readers have said in their haste that they could not understand 
what the Wanderer was driving at—the best clue is to be found in 
the Savoyard Vicar’s profession of faith. In his natural religion 
Wordsworth is the pupil of Rousseau, and, as a philosopher, is hardly 
the equal of his master. Wordsworth’s ambition to write a philo- 
sophical poem—and we have Coleridge’s testimony as well as the 
proof of the Wanderer’s discourses that a reasoned philosophy was his 
original design—was unquestionably a mistaken ambition. It was 
persevered in invita Minerva. Haydon, who was a believer in 
phrenology, took an opportunity of doing for the poet what Lamb 
proposed to do with a candle for the collector of customs, and, after 
examining his ‘ bumps,’ pronounced him deficient in lucidus ordo 
and in the constructive faculty—a perfectly true diagnosis in what- 
ever way it was arrived at. Noone who has felt the divine charm of 
Wordsworth’s ‘high and passionate thoughts’ will ever be disposed 
to deny him the veneration due to a great moral teacher; but it was 
not by expounding an ethical system that he established his claim 
on our gratitude. It was his perplexed attempts to give a systematic 
form to his precepts, as if they were rules of universal application, 
that tempted Mary Lamb to say that ‘it would seem by his system 
that a liver in towns had not a soul to be saved.’ One could wish 
that some of those who profess to see a system of ethics in Words- 
worth’s poetry, implicit or explicit, would deal with this criticism. 
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The philosophical poem was a mistaken ambition, and yet Nature, 
kinder to the poet than his own deliberate volition, guided him to the 
fulfilment of all that was poetically practicable in the aspiration of 
The Recluse. Nature did not, after all, betray the heart that loved 
her. She treated her worshipper with a sort of benevolent irony, 
broke the word of promise to the ear, but kept it to the hope, 
answered the prayer, but not in the terms of the petitioner. The 
little occasional poems, for which Coleridge was inclined to reproach 
him relatively as he would himself have said, as being a desertion of 
his grand ambition, and which were intended by himself only to fill 
niches and recesses in the great temple—trifles to be executed 
while he waited for strength to build the main structure—were really 
themselves the fulfilment of his dream, the poetic expression of ‘ the 
sensations and opinions of a poet living in retirement.’ fWe do not 
want the poet to argue us into certain moods, to prove to us by strict 
deduction from ethical principles that certain moods are wise and 
reasonable, and consonant with the scheme of the universe: we ask 
him to communicate to us by his art the joy that he has in the pos- 
session of them. We need no philosopher to tell us that invigorat- 
ing transports may flow from Nature’s grandeurs and immensities if 
we keep ear and eye open to them, that sullenness in the face of 
Nature’s manifold beauties and countless signs of happy life is an 
ethical blunder, that it is well to store the inward eye with fair 
pictures that may cheer us in hours of loneliness and dreary neigh- 
bourhood, that to persevere in obstinate condolement is a course of 
impious stubbornness. We do not thank the Recluse for a repeti- 
tion of such moral platitudes, but for embodying his own moods of 
lofty meditation and deep joy, the harvest of his own loving observa- 
tion and cheerful fancy, the fortitude of his own resolute will in verse 
that haunts our memories. This our Recluse has done in a system 
of poems whose framework exists not in the formal arguments of his 
imperfectly created puppets, but in the hills, valleys, lakes, rocks, 
and streams of his dear native region. Nature’s invitation to Grasmere 
was not a mockery and a snare. He gained his ambition while seem- 
ing to lose it. If he could not construct a philosophic poem such as 
he vaguely dreamed of, he could hold on doggedly in the vain 
endeavour to his chosen home, and by the mere fact of thus localis- 
ing himself, give a certain unity of effect to his work, and make for 
himself as distinctive a position in literature as if he had achieved a 
great regular work in any of the recognised forms, epic, dramatic, or 
didactic. It was an age of grand ambitions, in art as well as politics, 
and Wordsworth was like other children of his age in having one. 
Though it was not literally fulfilled, he was probably, like Scott in 
the case of his more worldly dream, carried farther than he might 
have been bya humbler aim. Without this ambition and the conse- 
eration of his powers to it, he would never have taken such a hold 
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of the public imagination, because without it his life and work would 
have been wanting in any principle of unity. 

There was no treachery in Nature’s invitation to Grasmere as re- 
garded the substance of the poet’s ambition. But, in moving him 
to fix his home in that quiet retreat, Nature may be accused of 
having behaved with a certain jealousy towards her worshipper, as if 
her object had been to attach him firmly and surely to her exclusive 
service, at a time when he showed a disposition to be unfaithful. 
For the great mass of readers, Wordsworth is simply the poet of 
Nature. But this, as readers of The Prelude know, was not his own 
conception of himself, According to that conception, the disinterested 
worship of Nature was only a passing stage in his development; it 
was only in his youth that he loved natural objects with passion and 
rapture for their own sake ; in his mature age, the love of Man was 
paramount: Man was the centre of his interests. Indeed, one of 
the main purposes of The Prelude was to explain his change of atti- 
tude, and show how Nature herself had aided in the transition, love 
of Nature passing into love of Man by a continuous and harmonious 
process of expansion. The drift of the history given in the im- 
passioned language of The Prelude was put by him in plain prose in 
a conversation recorded by Crabb Robinson. ‘ He did not,’ he told 
Robinson (Diary for the 17th of August, 1837, quoted by Knight, 
iii, 281), ‘ expect or desire from posterity any other fame than that 
which would be given him from the way in which his poems exhibit 
Man—in his essentially human character and relations—as child, 
parent, husband: the qualities which are common to all men, as 
opposed to those which distinguish one man from another.’ Words- 
worth said this in 1837, when his poetic work was done; but it was 
not an after-thought: the same idea is to be found in The Prelude, 
and it appears also in the letter to Fox which he sent along with a 
copy of the 1800 edition of his poems. It represents, in fact, the 
persistent purpose of his life, to exhibit Man as a being formed for a 
happy and noble life, and capable in all conditions of realising his 
destined end. Can he be said to have fulfilled this purpose? Only 
very partially. It is not as the poet of Man but as the poet of 
Nature that the world took Wordsworth, continues to take him, and is 
justified in taking him. 

The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock, 
The mountain and the deep and gloomy wood, 


Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite, 


How often have these lines been quoted as ‘expressing the very 
essence of the spirit of Wordsworth! Nobody can read a page of his 
poetry without recognising the truth of the description. How many 
are aware that in those words he intended to describe a state of mind 
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that was his only in his youth and immaturity, and that, according 
to his own belief about himself, the animating principle of his poetry 
was not this passionate interest in the beauty and the grandeur of 
the world of sense, but a sober conviction that— 


Nature for all conditions wants not power 
To consecrate, if we have eyes to see, 

The outside of her creatures, and to breathe 
Grandeur upon the very humblest face 

Of human life, 


The insight into this great truth and the imaginative power to make 
it visible to others was in Wordsworth’s own belief, as expressly pro- 
claimed in the thirteenth book of The Prelude, the peculiar faculty that 
had been vouchsafed to him. Poets, like prophets, have each their 
own peculiar faculty, and this was his, to discern a new world beneath 
life’s every-day appearances, and transmit it in his verse to other 
minds. Was he right in this judgment of his own faculty? The 
claim is so far from being self-evident, that the full meaning of it is 
not apparent without some study. The Idiot Boy, The Thorn, 
Goody Blake, the Lines on Wilkinson’s Spade, the sonnet on Steam- 
boats and Railways, are examples of his efforts to ‘ breathe grandeur 
upon the very humblest face of human life.’ Personally I am among 
the number of those who would not say that he has failed even in 
these poems: for me he succeeds in investing even so humble an in- 
strument of human life as Wilkinson’s spade with a certain grandeur. 
But I confess that it was through other poems that I learnt to see 
with his eyes even such humble objects as the Idiot Boy and Martha 
Ray bathed in consecrating light; and to confess this is as good as to 
admit the almost universal judgment that as poems these essays are 
failures. The taste for them is a taste that few, very few, acquire: 
in their case the poet has succeeded with very few in creating the 
taste by which they are to be enjoyed. Where, then, are we to look 
for the successes of what the poet held to be his peculiar faculty ? 
The Affliction of Margaret, Ruth, The Leech Gatherer, The Sailor’s 
Mother, Simon Lee, Michael, The Brothers. His unequivocal successes 
can almost be counted on the fingers. If with Wordsworth himself 
we take his poetic mission to have been ‘to exhibit Man in his 
essentially human character and relations—as child, parent, husband,’ 
irrespective of station and worldly circumstance, and thereby promote 
the brotherhood of man, we must take amount as well as quality into 
consideration in any estimate of the degree of his success, and on 
that ground we are bound to refuse him a high place among the 
world’s benefactors, however much we honour the nobility of his 
ambition. 

Wordsworth probably deceived himself in his judgment of what 
constituted his peculiar faculty. That he had an eye for spiritual 
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dignity in unlikely places, in familiar vulgar life where people are 
not in the habit of looking for it, amidst ‘Nature’s unambitious 
underwood,’ we all know; but to make this visible to others required 
a power of creating character of which he has given no proof. The 
men and women of the Pastor’s tales in The Excursion, the hapless 
Lover, the Miner, the Prodigal, the Matron, the Mother, though the 
incidents of their stories are touching, and the sentiments of their 
narrator are noble and elevating, have no distinct individual life, and 
take no hold on the memory: even the Pedlar, on the portraiture of 
whom he lavished so much pains, remains a very imperfect creation. 
The Pedlar’s wisdom does not come to us like Uncle Toby’s, or the 
Vicar of Wakefield’s, recommended by love or veneration for the 
man ; it is only out of respect for his author that we give him a 
hearing, and very impatient or very languid is the hearing that most 
readers accord. The faculty of creating character, if Wordsworth 
had it, was certainly never developed into an efficient art. Rather 
he would seem to have deliberately studied the effacement of indi- 
viduality in his sketches of human life, treating each life as an 
instance merely of some good or evil quality, some trait of moral 
beauty or depravity, a harmony or a discord with the central Good. 
It is not without design that the characters of The Excursion are 
all nameless, destitute even of that first and most rudimentary attri- 
bute of individuality, a separate and distinctive name. His method 
in this respect is the very opposite of that of Dickens, with whom a 
comparison is not inapposite inasmuch as the great novelist more than 
any other man fulfilled the poet’s aspiration to spread abroad a vital 
sympathy with the ‘ human kindnesses and simple joys’ to be found in 
humble life. If Wordsworth had possessed this faculty, he could not 
have taken a worse course with a view to giving it exercise than set- 
tling down to the life of a recluse in a quiet valley. Theoretically 
life in such a confined scene might yield to his loving observation 
types of all the highest human affections, but practically the field 
was too narrow and obscure to yield types that would permanently 
impress all mankind. Thus, if Wordsworth had really been capable 
of fulfilling his conscious ambition as an artist, we might justly have 
charged Nature with betraying him in moving him to settle at 
Grasmere. But as it was, Nature judged his powers more wisely 
than he did, and with benign intention guided him to the field most 
proper for their fruitful exercise. 

Seclusion, however, was not an unmixed benefit to Wordsworth, 
and it is a singular fact, not a little at variance with customary 
assumptions, that much of his best poetry was written'during those 
intervals when he emerged from his seclusion. We are accustomed 
to think of the Recluse poet as drawthg his strength from solitary 
communion with Nature. Now if this were so in an unqualified 
sense, we should expect to find that the more and the longer he was 
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alone in his home by Grasmere or at Rydal Mount, the richer, the 
more perfect, and the more abundant would his poetry be. The con- 
trary, strange to say, is the case. If we look to his biography, and 
mark out the periods of continuous occupation unbroken by change 
of scene, change of company, or change of work, we find that they 
coincide with periods of comparatively flat and dull poetic activity. 
All Wordsworth’s best work, as I have elsewhere pointed out, was 
done either before he settled down to the seclusion of his native 
regions, or during some break in the monotony of that seclusion, a 
tour in Scotland or on the Continent, the presence at his quiet home of 
some stimulating visitor, or the excitement of preparing for publica- 
tion. The powers of the Recluse were at their highest not in his 
seclusion, but when he was in contact with his fellow-men. Solitude 
may have restored and husbanded his strength, and quiet secluded 
meditation may have helped him to lay more solid foundations, but 
communion with man seems to have been necessary to quicken his 
blood and raise his spirits to the intensity of successful composition. 
It would be wrong, then, to give to solitude all the merit of Words- 
worth’s poetry, to count this as being all on one side in any question 
of the comparative value of selitary retirement and social intercourse. 
The truth would seem to be that Wordsworth was seldom long in 
solitude without becoming restless and beginning to pine for change, 
and that he would have travelled much more than he did but for the 
simple reason that he could not afford it. In his sixtieth year he 
wrote to Sir W. R. Hamilton that ‘ wandering was his ruling passion, 
as writing was Southey’s.’ It is a paradoxical confession to come from 
a Recluse, but there is abundant evidence that the words were not 
merely the expression of a passing mood, but indicated a restlessness 
of disposition that was habitually suppressed because circumstances 
would not permit of its indulgence. If we are to give the words all 
the weight that they seem capable of bearing, solitude with Words- 
worth, settled solitude at least, confinement to one scene, was against 
the grain: he sequestered himself in his native region not from free 
choice, but from necessity and a strong sense of duty. 

Probably one reason why Wordsworth’s solitude was comparatively 
so unproductive in work of superlative excellence, is to be found in the 
fact that when he was at home duty was ever urging him to persevere 
with his uncongenial and impracticable philosophic poem, and that he 
fatigued and harassed his powers with unprofitable endeavour. This 
depressing burden he left behind him when he set out on tour, and 
he wrote with corresponding elasticity and freedom, ‘trances of 
thought and mountings of the mind.’ In view of the strength with 
which his verse soared on many such occasions, one can imagine him 
saying in the words of The Prelude: 

It is shaken off, 
That burthen of mine own unnatural self, 
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The heavy weight of many a weary day 
Not mine, and such as was not made for me. 

It has often been remarked that although Wordsworth’s long life 
extended to 1850, all his best work, with few exceptions, was done 
before 1808. He did not cease to write: he produced at least as 
much again in quantity; but there is a conspicuous falling off in 
quality. No external influence has been suggested to account for 
this ; nothing has been spoken of but the premature diminution of 
his energy, or the hardening or stiffening of his faculties. We should 
probably not do wrong to connect it with the slow progress of the 
task on which his will was set as the great work of his life. To this 
task he addressed himself with resolute determination very soon after 
the publication of two thin volumes of minor pieces in 1807. These 
two volumes represent him in the very prime of his powers: they 
contain the ‘Ode to Duty,’ the ‘ Intimations of Immortality,’ ‘ Reso- 
lution and Independence,’ ‘ Westminster Bridge,’ and the most 
powerful and inspiring of his political sonnets. This 1807 edition, 
indeed, is the merum sal of Wordsworth’s genius; it is the most 
impressive single appeal that he ever made to the public, and 
remains still the best of all introductions to his poetry, better in its 
arrangement as it stands than any selection that has yet been made 
or could be made for the purpose. In it he would seem to have put 
his best before the public in the most attractive order that he could 
devise ; and, that done, to have braced himself for the great work at 
which he had already made so many unprosperous and disheartening 
attempts. The result of several years of strenuous labour was 7'he 
Excursion. The decline in his powers that has been so universally 
remarked coincides with his final entrance upon this unhappy task 
in full determination not to turn aside to right hand or left till he 
had carried it through. It seems to me a most probable supposition 
that he broke his spirit over it: that his vitality was sapped, the 
elasticity of his mind irretrievably impaired by a long continuance of 
comparatively joyless effort, by ‘long-lived pressure of obscure dis- 
tress.’ He was far from being a self-complacent workman: the 
severe standard that he applied to the work of his contemporaries 
was applied with no less severity to his own work; no man knew 
better than himself that the sober moralising of his interlocutors did 
not always, to use his own words, ‘ fulfil poetic conditions.’ He said 
this of The Happy Warrior: how much more must he have felt it 
about many of the discourses of the Wanderer! And if he was dis- 
heartened on the completion of The Prelude, which is sustained through- 
out at a much higher poetic level, proceeds on a much simpler plan, 
and engaged him for less than half the time; we can hardly suppose that 
he looked back with satisfaction on The Excursion, a fragment, after 
all, of the projected magnum opus, a fragment after five years of 
continuous labour and seven more of vain beginnings and tentative 
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bits. We must remember, too, that when The Prelude was com- 
pleted, it was hailed with unbounded enthusiasm by Coleridge, 
and was not submitted to the cold criticism of an unsympathetic 
world. The Excwrsion was given to the world, and was received with 
protest and derision, while among the few friendly voices that came 
to encourage ‘the lonely Muse,’ Coleridge’s was not heard, but, on 
the contrary, was raised to express disappointment. Wordsworth 
would have been more than human if he had passed through such 
an ordeal with the buoyancy of his powers unimpaired. The magni- 
ficent sonnet to Haydon, High is our Calling, Friend, shows with 
how manly a spirit he bore his fate, but his undaunted faith in his 
mission, and the firm self-assertion with which he met the hostile 
critics who refused him what he felt to be his due, must not be con- 
founded with serene indifference. 

The result of any study of the history of The Recluse project 
must be to qualify considerably the conception of Wordsworth as a 
man of clear inflexible purpose, of steady, happy, self-satisfied in- 
dustry, calmed and strengthened by the influence of Nature to pursue 
his aims with something of the self-absorption and indifference of 
Nature’s own procedure. Persistency of purpose was undoubtedly 
his in an heroic degree, but to represent the relation between his 
conscious aims and his achievement as one of perfect harmony is to 
do violence to the facts. His conscious aims were vague and per- 
plexed, and to a large extent perverse and unsuited to his powers. 
Nature laid her hand on him and guided him more wisely than he 
would have guided himself. His unconscious self was, under the 
guidance of Nature and circumstance, a greater poet than his con- 
scious self aimed at being. There is no more striking instance in 
history of the narrowness of a great man’s vision in laying plans for 
himself, or of the familiar truth that his ends are shaped for him, 


‘rough-hew them how he will.’ 
WILLIAM MINTO. 
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A FEW WORDS TO FRESH WORKERS: 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—You are most of you, I suppose, students 
of subjects not directly bearing on the social problems of our day, 
but Iam sure that no group of thoughtful men and women can be 
uninterested in questions distinctly affecting the life and happiness. 
of thousands, and the future of England. Especially may one make 
sure of such interest just now; for the heart of England seems more 
than ever stirred with sympathy and inspired by a sense of responsi- 
bility for the many who work hard, and who are classed generally as 
the poor. 

So general, so ready, is this beautiful human sympathy that one 
feels as if it might, if we were not eareful, be a little hurried in its 
action, and not quite pause long enough to call to its aid all the wise 
thought, all the gathered experience of the past. 

That we may not lose any of its longed-for fruit, perhaps we may 
to-night take up, with real interest to ourselves, not the newest 
system of reform, not the youngest institution, but some slight 
survey of the changes which have taken place in the condition of 
these problems during the memory of living workers. And while I 
will listen eagerly to all which the youngest of you hope, and will try 
to keep in touch with the freshest thought, I will ask you to listen 
to what I remember. 

When I was a child I used to stay a great deal with my grand- 
father, Dr. Southwood Smith, who was busy with Lord Shaftesbury 
in early efforts for sanitary reform. I used to copy for him, in a large, 
round, child’s hand, notes for parliamentary and other committees, 
giving descriptions of what he had seen perhaps that very day. 
Among many others well do I remember an account of the water 
supply in St. Giles’s. At that time there were numerous courts where 
there was no cistern or other receptacle for the water when it was 
turned on, from which it could be drawn off when needed. The 
inhabitants stood in a long line, each with his pitcher or can, try- 

ing to secure what he could for the day’s consumption. Sometimes 
those at the extremity of the line could not get access to the water 
at all, as it was turned off before their turn came. 

I remember, too, my grandfather’s great regret that the powers 

1 Read at the summer meeting of University Extension students at Oxford, 
August 1889. 
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given to corporations to supply towns with water were made permis- 
sive only, not compulsory. 

Now, we are beginning to think large, good, covered cisterns not 
ample or safe enough, and we are drawing our water from rising mains. 
And a corporation would indeed be behind the age that did not avail 
itself of permissive power to supply water to the inhabitants. 

Again, I remember as a child going with Mary Howitt toa ragged 
school in Bethnal Green. Suddenly, from the crowd of pale, pinched, 
ragged little children, there burst a song—‘ How happy the life of a 
bird must be.’ The words were her own, and the song may have 
been sung partly out of compliment to her; but, from the spon- 
taneous way in which it seemed to burst forth, it must have been a 
familiar one. How many a green and airy open space has since then 
been provided for such small children—where something of a bird’s 
freedom, something of its joy, may be felt—in consequence of the re- 
cognition of a want which in that day was, I venture to think, very 
little realised by the rich for the poor. 

Take these two as types of the kind of progress made—the one 
as a type of the sanitary and other material advance; the other as 
a type of the higher standard of joy and life which we set before 
ourselves for the poor. I have watched much progress since those 
old days, and could give many instances; but they would all group 
themselves under these two heads. The people are more comfort- 
able and healthier. They live a more varied life and one fuller of 
pleasures. 

There has been of late years a growth of human sympathy and 
desire to serve the poor, which, as a general feeling, is, so far as I can 
remember, quite fresh. When I was a little girl I was thrown with 
workers for the poor, and heard of what was done for them; but it 
seems to me, on looking back, that the labour was confined to a few. 
Men like Lord Shaftesbury, instead of being, as they would be now, 
admired and sought for, had to take a lonely course, very much 
out of sight, half looked down upon as eccentric. Still more was this 
true of more obscure workers; no one wanted to hear what they had 
seen, what they were hoping. If they had to bring forward facts, it 
must be done by weary reiteration to a world uninterested to hear, 
unready to recognise ; and the men whom I remember asa child were 
lonely, solitary men, who would have been despairing, but that they 
were most of them men of strong faith, knowing they were working 
with God and for men, and that they had little to dowith results. How 
this obscurity and unpopularity tested them, how much nearer they 
came to the poor from seeing them thus alone, and mainly in their 
sorrows, is a point on which I often dwell; and I think we shall find 
it hard to reach their giant stature without the endurance which 
made them what they were. 

Sympathy on the part of the main body of the rich has increased. 
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So has also a much greater sense of responsibility for life, and inde- 
pendence in devoting it to earnest work of some kind. Markedly is 
this so among wowen. Long ago hardly a woman I knew had any 
opportunity of devoting time to any grave or kindly work beyond her 
own household or small social circle. Now there are thousands who 
achieve it, in spite of interruptions and difficulties in settling to steady 
work ; and there are comparatively few parents who do not recognise 
for their daughters the duty of sympathy and of rendering such 
service as other claims permit. With the different ideal of life, 
customs have altered in a marked manner; it used to be difficult for 
a girl to walk alone, and it was considered almost impossible for her 
to travel in omnibuses or third-class trains. The changes in custom 
with regard to such matters have opened out fresh possibilities of 
work. 

The condition of working people in London has, since I can 
remember, distinctly improved with regard to all matters of comfort. 
The standard of living as to both food and clothing is much higher. 
The poor have more meat, more fruit, better tea, much better clothes. 
Everything is cheaper, except rent and meat, and even rent is gra- 
dually falling. Yet wages have certainly risen. The wages of an 
unskilled labourer used to be from 18s, to 21s.; now they range 
from 2is. to 25s. The charwoman used to get 1s. 6d. or 28. a day ; 
now she gets 2s. or 2s. 6d. When I began work in London I hardly 
knew a poor family who occupied more than one room in parishes where 
now two rooms are very frequently rented. ‘ Bad enough,’ you will say, 
and you know I heartily agree. I am only telling you very definite 
facts. Again, schools are better, cheaper, nearer the children’s homes, 
and the importance of education is much more generally recognised 
by parents and by the public. As to sanitary matters, the growth 
has been marked. I can remember when rotten old water-butts 
were frequent as receptacles for drinking-water; and I have seen 
them five years ago in South London; but they have been gone 
twenty years from Marylebone, where there used to be many. The 
Saturday half-holiday is more general; there are better and cheaper 
amusements. As to drunkenness, bad as it is, it was far worse. I 
can remember when to be a teetotaller was thought almost a dis- 
grace, and when one would go from court to court for months to- 
gether and never hear of one. Cheap trains and trams save the 
strength of the poor far more than of old. All the workmen’s and 
boys’ and girls’ clubs are new, so are the home arts and the recrea- 
tive classes. I do not mention the open spaces or the gymnasia, 
because they perhaps do not replace the advantage of being, as 
our Londoners then were, within walking distance of the country. 
Our own ideas of what the poor need have enlarged; we expect 
them to want more education, rest, amusement, and change, and 
altogether to lead a larger and happier life than of old. 
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Now, I do not tell you all this that we may sit down and rest con- 
tented with it, nor lazily think things will right themselves with 
time. I tell it because it is at once true and joyful; and I would 
have those sensitive spirits, who sometimes suffer much with the 
thought of evil which they cannot cure, dwell on the progress with 
thankfulness. But I think we must remind ourselves first, that the 
progress made has been wrestled for, and suffered for, and waited for, 
by those whom we must try to follow, however humbly. And secondly, 
that what little they have gained is to be our starting-point, and that 
we must compare what we have gained with the far higher standard 
that befits our later day. 

Only, my friends, let us be careful that, while we put our mate- 
rial standard as high as we can, and try to crush out all remediable evil 
we can, and to share all possible good we can with those who have 
less of this world’s goods, we do not lose for them, and for ourselves, 
some of the better eternal possessions which nothing can replace. 

Let us avoid the dole system. We have seen it, some of us, at 
work among our people in its old-fashioned form, eating out the 
heart of our men and women, corrupting, degrading, and impoverish- 
ing the homes of hundreds, destroying the family life which should 
be the joy of England, and the thrift that might be its strength. 
We have almost lost faith in it, in its old forms. The coal ticket, 
bread ticket, blanket charity, seem to have lost their great attractions 
for our younger philanthropists. But do you think the old dole 
demon is dead? Not so; he has sprung up in a grand, new form, 
quite magnificent this time. He comes to us now in the shape of 
free dinners by the thousand, telling specious things about what food 
will do to build up little bodies. Hypocrite! he hasn’t the smallest 
intention of really building up those little bodies after all. Nota 
bit of it ; he will give them @ meal apiece, when the weather is cold, or 
when he is sentimental or frightened; he will weaken the parents’ 
sense of responsibility so that they never know whether, or when 
they, or the benevolent public, are to provide the food ; he will teach 
the father to spend in drink the money which he would have ex- 
pended on the children’s dinners, the mother to pass the time in which 
she might have cooked the dinners in gossip; and then he will leave 
the children hungry, suddenly or gradually. He has taken no real 
responsibility ; could take none, heis a phantom, a will-of-the-wisp— 
nay, a ghoul, sucking the blood from family life and sense of duty. 

He is even taking a grander form still now; he is trying to apply 
the dole system to the supply of so costly a necessary as houses for 
the poor. What else can you call the sort of vague, delusive talk 
about the County Councils building for the poor? What does it 
mean? Are public bodies so economical, so uncorrupt, that they, of 
all people, are to be trusted to build cheaply and well ? and are they 
so near the people as to meet their various wants with quick percep- 
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tions of them and of the changes in them? If the houses are to pay, 
can public bodies best make them pay? Certainly not. The idea is 
hazily hanging about (in that most dangerous, delusive form that will 
not venture to put itself into words, and deceives the promoters of the 
scheme, and with too sure cruelty the poor also), that the houses are 
to be in some way cheaper by being backed up by state, or rate, or 
charity, not state, or rate, or charity defined or expressed, only 
vaguely hoped for. What! I say; in London, where wages are 
higher than anywhere, where hundreds of foreigners and country 
people come, all too sadly for themselves and it, trooping up, in hopes 
that something will turn up, are you going to put your houses on a 
footing that is not remunerative, and therefore not to be multiplied 
indefinitely ? And into whose pockets is the bounty, or rate in aid, 
to go? Are you sure it will not be the employer’s after all? Is 
payment by taxes for a necessary of life better than payment by 
wages? Which will make the best men, the best homes? Can 
your rates and public bodies supply houses for London workers ? 
If not, say so distinctly. For if you do not give your fellow-citizens 
truth, whatever else you give them is of little avail. For Truth is 
God’s, and she will arise and be too strong for you. If you accept 
her willingly, bravely, she comes always with blessing; but if you 
slight her, then she comes as an avenging angel, and has to bring 
you back to her through much suffering. 

Face, in the name of pity, this which you are dangling before the 
people, and ask yourselves what youmean. Are you going to attempt 
to house London workers on a non-remunerative footing? If not, 
don’t let them hope you are. Don’t play at doing it. Look facts in 
the face. It isa strange time, too, for this modern dole system to 
take life with regard to houses. In old days the ‘ Model Buildings’ 
were models, and there was reason for us to give money to experi- 
ments and example; but now, when many a good company, and 
numerous builders, have proved that houses will pay, and have 
learnt to meet the many various needs of the different classes of 
workmen—now, when rents are falling and many tenements are 
empty, that this scheme should arise is to me very curious. 

The family life is older than County Councils, and will survive 
them ; it is more valuable to human beings than art exhibitions or 
easy chairs. Thesense of this leads men to seek for the little home 
rather than any outside comforts. The duty of providing for the little 
mouths is the discipline and the joy of father and mother. That 
which the state or community alone can give, that which it can 
undertake to provide for all, and in perpetuity (like the open space), 
let it provide, and let men of all classes be proud to pay their share of 
the cost; but let it beware lest it step in where it cannot undertake 
fully to provide, or where the individual duty is clear. You often 
hear described the ghastly room with rags and dirt and starvation ; 
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too often, if the narrator did but know it, the result of drink which his 
dole increases; but how few come to tell you of the pretty little home, 
small, but so happy, where the cradle stands by the fire, and where 
the wife sits working till father comes home, where every shilling of 
raised wages means fresh little comforts, worked for and valued. 
Take care how, whether by huge schemes which dwarf the human 
effort, or small ones that cause a gambling uncertainty, you step 
between the parents’ responsibility and the little human beings that 
depend on it for help which you cannot give. 

So at least it occurs to me, not from theorising, but from watching 
with the eyes of real affection the actual homes, and seeing the 
effect of stimulating, encouraging, recognising as natural, the efforts 
of the members of families (from which a sort of blessing and distinct 
growth of power and happiness seems to result), and on the other hand 
that of putting our gifts instead of the natural result of labour and 
effort, which always seem to produce confusion, discontent, poverty, 
and misery. 

You who are coming on into work cannot, I know, accept state- 
ments like this on trust: too much is at stake; you will feel—and 
should feel—that you must judge for yourselves. Do so—look and 
love, and you will not go far wrong, and will have grace to see what 
new light may be meant to break on the younger generation which 
always has to learn fresh truths ; but take along with you the words 
of one who has watched and has loved, and they may help you, at 
less cost of mistake, to see the truth; and I implore you, if you are 
not near enough to see and to know, do not try to help from a dis- 
tance, except on the experience of those who have thought and seen 
much, and who know how critical is the state of vague large hope, 
which is being, I sometimes think, played with by politicians in a 
way that may be most cruel. 

1 know that some of this desire for public bodies to build comes 
neither from desire to do a popular thing, nor from bad political 
economy, but from genuine pity for the people living in some of the 
dreadful courts which still exist. But I would urge upon those who 
feel this pity not to be unduly hasty, but to pause and consider the 
meaning of several unmistakable facts. They will, if they inquire, 
often find such courts crowded in close proximity to healthy blocks 
of dwellings where there are numerous vacant tenements. Why is 
this ? The sympathetic visitor is too apt to jump to the conclusion 
that the reason is that in the healthy blocks the rents are too high 
for the tenants in the court. Will he inquire what the rents are in 
each? If he does, ten to one he will find the rent, room by room, 
far cheaper in the healthy rooms than in the court. He will find 
that in many, I had nearly said most, instances, the reasons why the 
good rooms stand empty and the bad ones are full are these :— 

1. In the courts overcrowding and subletting are tolerated. 
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2. The rent, nominally high, is either only half paid, or is reduced 
by subletting and overcrowding. 

3. The drunkenness and profane language, violence and destruc- 
tiveness, tolerated in these courts would not be allowed by any respect- 
able landlord or neighbours. 

4. Bad characters are allowed to frequent the courts. 

Or, on the other hand, the well-built block is not managed by 
those who are near enough to the people to know their wants. Or 
the tenants in the courts, if decent, are preferring cottage life to life 
in blocks. 

Now which of these difficulties would be met by fresh building by 
County Council, or indeed by any one else? The buildings, I think 
you will find, either are already there, partly empty, or there are 
plenty of good companies, or good builders, who would willingly build 
them if there isa demand. The days are gone by long ago when 
there was much difficulty in getting sites, or any doubt on the part 
of capitalists that healthy dwellings for the poor will pay. Take care 
lest you wndo that distinct gain. I repeat, which of the evils I have 
named will building remedy? If you have honest enforcement of 
existing law, well supported on vestry, well informed by volunteer 
visitors, you may at once check the over-crowding. By it, too, you 
can bring such pressure to bear, that the courts themselves shall be 
either improved by the owners or swept away. 

Again, you may, perhaps, by knowledge of the facts and bringing 
public opinion to bear on the matter, help to get the London police 
force increased, and so do much to purify the worst streets and 
courts, and to protect the tidy and quiet poor. The number of 
police has not been increased in anything like the same proportion 
as the population, or the miles of streets they have to traverse; I 
believe it falls short by some 3,000 men. The result of this has 
been that they have not been numerous enough to attempt keeping 
the same standard of order in small thoroughfares, to the great 
misery of the quiet poor. It is a sad thing to see, especially on 
Sundays, the groups of hulking lads gambling, using foul language, 
pelting respectable people as they pass, in a way that would not be 
tolerated for a moment in the larger streets, and to see the terror 
of the respectable people of their rudeness. Many remain indoors 
rather than meet the annoyance’ and roughness of these groups, who 
occupy the pavement for hours, and often do not even live in the 
courts they frequent, but are driven by the police out of larger 
streets and take themselves off to the small ones. I have known a 
poor widow sit day after day with the shutters of her little shop up, 
burning a lamp she could ill afford, because, ‘being a lone woman, 
they always broke her windows.’ Many a family have I known who 
would thankfully have remained in the smaller thoroughfare—‘ the 
rooms were very nice and the rents so much lower ; but really they 
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could not stir out without the roughs annoying them; they pelted 
the man if he went out clean and neat to his work; they would not 
let the boys pass in and out quietly, and their language wasn’t fit 
for children to hear.’ Once, when a friend wrote to the authorities 
for me to ask for better police supervision for a street, I went to one 
woman, she not knowing at all that we had written (nor did I even 
know that the letter had gone), and I said, ‘ Well, how were you on 
Sunday? Was it very rough?’ ‘Oh,’ she answered, ‘it was like 
Heaven—such a lot of police about.’ That is the usual result of 
an application, but the authorities have not men enough to patrol such 
streets regularly, and keep the same order as in the wider streets. 
Join the vestries, increase the police force, learn and enforce the 
sanitary laws, and you make your mark on these courts. By such 
means as these the standard will be compulsorily raised. 

If you have reformatory power, you may reform the drunkard and 
rescue the sinner. Devote yourself to such work, and you purify 
the courts in the deepest, most spiritual way. 

If you have time and power for such work as ours, unite the 
loving-kindness of the friend to the control of the landlord, and, 
whether by gradual improvement of court, or wise management of 
block, you will rule a little kingdom in righteousness, and help to 
eradicate evil by slow but thorough ways, besides linking yourself 
to a group of friends among the people from whom you will learn 
much. But you will not touch the present evil, so far as I can see, 
by building—you will do harm if the building is not remunerative. 

Nor is the management of houses, which requires special gifts 
and long training, the only way in which you could render us help, 
if you are resident in London. There is a place in South London 
where we have secured a hall, a garden, a men’s club, a boys’ club, 
a girls’ club, a cadet corps, a gymnasium, and a small library ; and all 
these are in immediate connection with the houses that we manage ; 
so that we gather in to the recreation those to whom we are bound 
in other relations—to whom we have duties and who have duties to 
us. This I consider a particularly healthy condition of things. 
More and more I see the truth of what Professor Maurice pointed 
out to me years ago, that it is well when those who meet for amuse- 
ments are those who are already bound together in study or in 
work. 

For the management of the above undertakings I sorely need 
more workers. Specially I want men. Naturally, I have always had 
more ladies working with me; and lately, since I have joined the 
committee of the Women’s University settlement, I hope for good 
co-operation from a fresh body of ladies. But I am really anxious— 
if, after all the wonderful help that has come to me in a long life, I 
dare be anxious —about securing the help of more gentlemen. We 
have one who is living right among the people, and who has initiated 
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much among the men and boys. His experience and leadership 
would be valuable to fresh workers; but he has so few to help him 
that I sometimes think he cannot go on, and that what he has begun 
will fall to the ground, unless he is quickly reinforced. The men’s 
club, the boys’ club, the cadet corps, the gymnasium—all require 
men’s help. Our garden is like a large open-air sitting-room ; and, 
when we have a band there and all the neighbourhood comes in, it is 
a little difficult to find oneself with no one but the caretaker to help 
to keep order. We open the hall on Sunday afternoons during the 
winter as a sort of drawing-room for the residents near ; and we want 
not only singers and those who will show microscopes, etc., but 
those who will help among the young lads who crowd in. We have 
a small committee for managing the hall and garden, composed 
partly of working men, some of whom are elected by the neighbour- 
hood ; and I want gentlemen who will form a link between us and 
the bodies of working men who may make use of the hall, and who 
will assist in organising classes, entertainments, musical drill, etc. 

Most of all, I want some one who would gradually learn to know 
the boys and who would help by taking them to cricket or swimming 
bath, and who would in time be able to be responsible for the club on 
an occasional Sunday or weekday evening. 

None of this sounds very important ; but the possibility of carry- 
ing on work which makes a great difference to the lives of many, 
depends on our securing some such help, and that quickly. 

And I sometimes think that the old loneliness and unpopularity 
of the work in years that are past, which was such a purifying power 
in the souls of the old workers, has to be replaced now by some 
other test, which shall eliminate those who are not worthy to enter 
the sacred ranks of those who serve ; and that the test is that of 
patience and humility. Not hurriedly will result come; and it is 
difficult to find any uct which is immediately beneficial. If we were 
giving a coal ticket, the fire might be lighted in five minutes; but 
if we have to be such a friend toa man that we help him to know 
what is worth striving for, and how to resist temptation, then it is 
not on the first afternoon we meet him that we see any result. If our 
best offering to working people is precisely that human sympathy 
and help which is valuable in our own homes and among our richer 
friends, then all of it is slow to begin to bear fruit; much of it is 
quite unconscious; and we must be content just to come, just to 
know, just to be our best good-tempered selves. And I can promise 
that the day will come—must come, when the virtues which to us 
have become habitual, will, in the presence of temptation such as 
rarely comes to ourselves, gain a wonderful new grace. Truth, purity, 
gentleness, seem quite surpassingly precious as we try to share them 
with others in the time of trial, while from their silent, patient, 
often heroic lives, we ourselves shall learn lessons which we shall 
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remember all our lives. It will be, as Ruskin says, ‘the brother- 
hood, not of equality, nor of likeness, but of giving and receiving ; 
the souls that are unlike, and the nations that are unlike, and the 
natures that are unlike, each receiving something from, and of, the 
other’s gifts and the other’s glory.’ 

Unlike—yes, unlike, but meant to learn from the first, and still 
more as years go on, how thin the veil of unlikeness is, and how at 
heart the likeness is complete, all human capacity for nobleness 
being so entirely the same that the differences of class or of poverty 
seem to be mere small superficial distinctions, and all our thoughts 
gather round our friends, poor or rich, as men and women, as human 
children of a Heavenly Father, set on one earth to learn to be better, 
and to come at last home to Him. 

Octavia HILt. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


WHAT NEXT IN EGYPT? 


TuHE time has come to take stock of our position in Egypt. We have 
had to fight once more to protect Egypt from invasion. Our victory 
has been signal; and, as far as our troops are concerned, wellnigh 
bloodless. But having won our victory, what are we going to do 
with it? This is the question which is being asked to-day in Egypt, 
which is being asked throughout Europe, and which is also being 
asked—and in the end has got to be answered—by the British 
public. Up to the present no definite answer on this point seems 
to be forthcoming on the part of those to whose hands the fortunes 
of the British Empire are entrusted. The public remain mute, if 
not indifferent ; and the policy which appears to find favour with our 
Government is one of inaction, whether masterly or otherwise. If 
my memory serves me correctly as to the now unhappily somewhat 
remote era when as a boy I attended an academy for dancing, in 
certain figures of the Lancers the directions shouted out by our 
teacher were, ‘ advance,’ ‘ poussette,’ ‘ retire,’ and then ‘as you were.’ 
These directions seem to me to express correctly enough our attitude 
in Egypt. From time to time we advance, poussette, retire, and 
then return to our places. The dervishes come on, we advance to re- 
pulse them, we drive them back ; then we retire and take up our places 
as we were. It was so after Tamanai; it was so after Suakin; it 
will be so to all seeming after Toski. Now it is possible this ‘ back 
to your places’ policy may be the only one available, may even be 
the one best fitted to promote our interests. But it is a policy 
which, if adopted at all, should be adopted with due understanding 
of its character. It is worth while, therefore, to point out what are 
the lines of action open to us in regard to Egypt and the Soudan, 
and what are their respective advantages and disadvantages. There 
are, in as far as I can see, only three such courses. It lies within 
our power to advance on the Soudan, with Khartoum as our objective 
point, or to evacuate Egypt at once, or to remain, as we are, occupy- 
ing Egypt proper, and defending it whenever necessary against 
attack. 

In order to appreciate the merits and demerits of these three 
policies it is essential to understand the position which Egypt and 
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the Soudan occupy in relation to each other. There is no natural 
frontier, no clear line of demarcation, geographical or ethnical, 
between the two countries. It is impossible to say where Egypt 
ends or the Soudan begins. All the various dynasties which have 
held rule in the valley of the Nile have practically exercised dominion 
from the Mediterranean up to the point where the Nile proper may 
be said to commence with the junction of its waters between the 
White and the Blue Nile. The extent and area of this authority 
has varied of course, according as the Government which ruled over 
the Delta was strong or weak. Under the former tribute was 
exacted, taxes were levied, and, to use an English phrase, the king’s 
writ ran up to Khartoum or far beyond it; under the latter the 
tribes along the Upper Nile paid no tribute and made war upon each 
other. But till the rising of the Mahdi there has never, in as far 
as I am aware, been anything approximating to an independent 
Soudan State. For this, as for all permanent orders of things, there 
must be a reason. That reason is not far to seek. The Soudan and 
Egypt, for good or bad, are inseparably connected by causes in- 
dependent of dynasties or governments. The Delta owes its wealth 
and even its existence to the action of the Nile stream. The power 
which holds Khartoum commands the Nile, and therefore it is a 
matter of life and death to Egypt that Khartoum and Cairo should 
be subject to one common dominion. On the other hand, the Nile 
is the one natural outlet for the produce of the Soudan and of the 
vast regions stretching into Central Africa, of which Khartoum is the 
commercial centre. It is, therefore, absolutely essential to the 
Soudan to have the free use of the Nile; and this use can only be 
assured if Egypt and the Soudan form virtually one country. British 
Ministers are all-powerful and British Parliaments are omnipotent ; 
but there are certain things no Ministerial despatch and no Parlia- 
mentary vote can effect, and amidst these things is the separation 
of two countries joined together by natural causes and permanent 
interests. 

The Soudan difficulty, as we at present know it, dates—in 
common with most of the difficulties of Egypt—from the reign of 
Ismail Pasha. His predecessors had been content to administer the 
provinces of the Soudan by quasi-independent governors—for the 
most part local sheiks and slave-dealers of the Zebehr Pasha type. 
These governors ruled or misruled—mostly the latter—their pro- 
vinces after their own fashion, and were but little interfered with so 
long as they remitted the amount of tribute demanded by the 
Court of Cairo. Ismail was not content with this state of things. 
It was his ambition to bring the Soudan directly under his own 
authority ; to connect it with the Delta by railways; to develop its 
immense natural resources, and to make it the basis for the conquest 
of Central Africa down to the great Lakes. This ambition was very 
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nearly being crowned with success ; and if his financial achievements 
had not precluded the completion of the Soudan railway—the 
corner-stone of the edifice he was endeavouring to erect—the 
Soudan would probably ere this have become as completely part and 
parcel of Egypt as the Fayoum itself. 

But, as was the normal fate of all Ismail’s grand conceptions, 
the scheme for the incorporation of the Soudan within the area 
directly administered from Cairo was never carried to completion. 
The Egyptian officials, who were appointed to posts in the Soudan 
hitherto held by Arab chiefs and sheiks, proved corrupt and ineffi- 
cient, as Egyptian officials always have proved to be, and always 
will prove to be, unless they are controlled by some dominant 
foreign power. The financial difficulties in which Ismail became 
involved caused him to extort money wherever he could ; and under 
its Egyptianised administration the population of the Soudan was 
taxed to the utmost limits of its forbearance, and taxed, too, by 
officials who had not only to enrich themselves as well as to supply 
the demands of the Cairene Government, but who, having no per- 
manent connection with the country, took no interest in its welfare. 
Still, when all is said and done, the Egyptian administration of the 
Soudan represented a higher degree of civilisation than its pre- 
decessors. For the first time almost in the history of that remote 
province the feuds between the tribes were put a stop to, and some- 
thing like law and order was established throughout the districts. 
I have great doubts myself whether Egyptian rule in the Soudan 
was as generally detested by the mass of the inhabitants as it is 
commonly supposed. Bad as the Egyptian administration may 
have been, it was less barbarous and less tyrannical than the one it 
depossessed, and under it the population of the Soudan were better 
off than they had ever been before. The opponents of Egyptian 
dominion were chiefly, if not solely, to be found amidst the sheiks 
and chiefs who up to that date had formed the governing class. 
They detested the new order of things, partly because it diminished 
their own personal importance, still more because it interfered with 
their material interests. The whole industrial organisation of the 
Soudan, as it existed when Ismail Pasha undertook to substitute 
direct Egyptian for indirect native administration, depended on the 
slave trade. The two products which the Soudan had to sell were 
slaves and ivory. These two branches of commerce were directly 
connected with one another. The Soudan, with decent government, 
proper cultivation, and a settled population, might, from the rich- 
ness of its soil, and the steady supply of rain it enjoys, rival the 
Delta in the wealth of its agricultural produce. But under present 
conditions it barely produces what is required for the consump- 
tion of its scanty nomad population. Its sole mercantile wealth, at 
present, is due to its being the depdt, so to speak, of the ivory 
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trade. In order to bring the ivory from Central Africa to the Nile, 
the cheapest, if not the only, method of transport is to employ 
human beings as beasts of burden. The Arab traders were, and are, 
hunters as well as kidnappers. When they had collected a sufficient 
store of ivory, by the chase or by barter, or more often by plunder, 
they made a raid on the semi-savage tribes of Central Africa, and 
employed the captives they took to carry down the ivory. A certain 
small proportion of the slaves thus captured were sent to Egypt, 
Arabia, and Turkey, for sale as domestic servants. But the great 
majority were used simply and solely as carriers of ivory. The 
trade was governed, as all trades are, by the laws of supply 
and demand. When ivory was plentiful and the hauls of captors 
were small, the slave gangs were comparatively well treated, 
and were kept alive with a view to making use of them on 
the return journey. When slaves were abundant and ivory scarce, 
the gangs, when they had brought their loads down to the 
river side, were let go and left to starve. Now it would be absurd to 
suppose that Ismail Pasha, or for that matter any Oriental ruler, 
had any humanitarian objection to the slave trade. Slavery in 
one form or another is a fundamental element of Mahometan in- 
stitutions, and the slave trade is essential to the existence of slavery. 
But Ismail—who with all his faults was a man of far higher 
intelligence than the ordinary run of Oriental despots—had the 
shrewdness to understand that the slave trade, as it was carried on by 
the chiefs of the Soudan, was fatal to the industrial and agricultural 
development of the country, which he hoped to convert into a new 
and a richer Egypt. He possessed, too, the ruling instinct which 
taught him that the chief obstacle to the establishment of his direct 
authority over the Soudan lay in the ascendency of the local chiefs, 
and that the best way to undermine this ascendency was to suppress 
the trade to which they owed their wealth and importance. Last, 
but not least, Ismail attached immense importance to the good will 
of England, and he considered, whether rightly or wrongly, that the 
best way to win this good will for his Soudan enterprise was to 
employ Englishmen as his administrators in the Soudan, and to 
support them in putting down the slave trade. Under Sir Samuel 
Baker the experiment was attended with very considerable success. 
The prestige of Ismail was then at its height: the Soudan railway 
was being pushed on with energy, and the English governor had the 
good sense to recognise the truth, that the suppression of the slave 
trade, if it was to prove effective, must be carried out gradually so as 
to avoid entering on a conflict @ outrance with the slave traders, 
that is, with the whole of the dominant and wealthy classes in the 
Soudan. It was when Ismail’s prestige was on the wane that Sir 
Samuel was succeeded by General Gordon. It is no reproach to the 
hero of Khartoum to say that he, more than any other single man, 
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is responsible for the insurrection which still endangers the safety of 
Egypt. His creed is not my creed: his theory of life is not mine. 
But, I trust, I can do justice to the point of view from which he 
regarded all mundane affairs. To him the slave trade was the 
accursed thing to be smote hip and thigh, as the children of Israel 
were bidden to smite the worshipper of graven images. In this, as 
in all other matters, he acted up to his belief. He measured his 
strength against the slave trader’s interest, and conquered it—for the 
time. Under Gordon’s iron rule the Arab slave traders were shot 
down, hanged, bastinadoed, imprisoned, and ruined for carrying on 
what they regarded as a legal, a time-honoured, and even a 
respectable calling. In the later years of Gordon’s governorship the 
slave trade with Central Africa had almost ceased to exist. But 
the snake was scotched, not killed. Ismail fell, Gordon left, and the 
edifice they had erected fell at once to pieces. 

But—and this is the point which must never be lost sight of— 
the rising against Egyptian rule in the Soudan was in its origin, and 
is to the present day, a crusade of the Soudan slave dealers for the 
re-establishment of the slave trade. It is not necessary to assume 
that the Arab chiefs in the Soudan are possessed of more than the 
average proportion of original sin. They have many fine qualities of 
their own ; indeed, it is only fair to say that a trade such as ;theirs— 
in which the traders carry their lives in their own hand, in which 
they, a mere handful of men, fight their way in remote wildernesses 
against overwhelming numbers by sheer force of superior courage, 
intelligence, and organisation—does undoubtedly develop some of 
the higher attributes of man as a fighting and a ruling creature. 
But it still remains the fact that if Egyptian rule had not been 
identified with the suppression of the slave trade there would never 
have been a Soudan insurrection at all. It may be said that this 
assumption of mine ignores the religious element in the rising, of 
which the Mahdi was the originator. To enter at all fully on this 
subject would be beyond the scope of this article. It is enough to 
say that in all Mussulman countries where the feeling of nationality 
is almost non-existent, but where the sentiment of Islam is powerful 
to an extent we can hardly realise in the West, every popular rising 
has a religious aspect. If you want to excite public feeling in favour 
of any movement in a Mahometan country, you have to raise the 
ery that Islam is in danger by the corruption of those in power, and 
that your movement will tend to restore the primitive purity of the 
creed revealed by the Prophet. Now amidst the Arabs of the Soudan 
Islam is a very different thing from what it is in Egypt. To the 
Bedouin mind the Moslem of the Delta seems little if at all better 
than the Giaour. The new order of things introduced by Ismail and 
perpetuated by Tewfik, under which the administration of the State 
is entrusted mainly to Christians, under which the traditions and 
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customs of Islam are allowed to fall into disuse, and under which the 
followers of the Prophet smoke and drink with unbelievers, and even 
allow their women to appear in public with their faces only half con- 
cealed, is abhorrent to men who believe in sober truth that there is 
ouly one God and Mahomet is His prophet. In the East any leader 
is more or less of a Messiah, and it matters little whether the Mahdi 
of Khartoum was a fanatic or an intriguer. Anyhow, he succeeded 
in persuading his Mahometan fellow-countrymen that he was com- 
missioned from on high to cleanse Egypt from its corruptions, to 
restore the true faith of Islam, and to drive the infidel out of the 
inheritance of the faithful, the chosen land flowing with milk and 
honey, the great oasis which to the Arabs of the desert seems the 
home of all wealth and luxury and pleasure. 

Thus the Mahdi rising—which Mr. Gladstone, with his normal 
ignorance of Oriental and indeed of all foreign affairs, described as 
the struggle of a gallant people fighting to be free—was in reality the 
outcome of three combining causes, the first being the desire on the 
part of the Soudan chiefs to re-establish the slave trade; the second 
being the fanaticism which forms the basis of Islam, wherever it is 
left to work out its own will; and the third being the love of rapine 
and plunder inherent in the Bedouin tribes. At the outset the gravity 
of the insurrection was not appreciated at Cairo. General Hicks 
was sent out with an insufficient force, was in all probability betrayed 
by his Egyptian colleagues, and, together with his English fellow- 
officers and the portion of his native troops who remained faithful to 
him, was cut to pieces. This success consolidated the power of the 
Mahdi; and it became clear that the re-establishment of Egyptian 
authority in the Soudan must be a costly and lengthy enterprise. At 
this moment, however, the British Government stepped in and, at 
the instigation of our Consul-General, Sir Evelyn Baring, ordered the 
Khedive to proclaim the abandonment of the Soudan. The order 
was received with absolute dismay at Cairo, and compliance with it was 
resisted to the last. Cherif Pasha, the then Prime Minister, showed 
his disapproval by an act almost without parallel up to then in 
Egyptian official life, and actually resigned his office sooner than sign 
a decree which he regarded as fatal to the interests of the country. 
Riaz Pasha declined to take office if the Egyptian troops were to be 
recalled from the Soudan ; and it was found impossible to form a 
Ministry to carry out the policy of evacuation. At last Sir Evelyn 
Baring informed the Khedive that if no Ministry could be formed, 
he would himself undertake the administration of the country. Then 
Nubar Pasha was sent for as a last resource, and consented to accept 
office and carry out the evacuation, though he protested vigorously 
against the policy imposed upon the Khedive by force majeure. 

Having been in Egypt at this time, I am ina position to speak 
as to the universal disapproval with which our action was regarded 
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by all the Egyptian authorities and by the foreign residents in the 
country. I can fully understand the force of the considerations 
which recommended the absolute surrender of the Soudan to the 
mind not only of our Consul-General but of the British public. 
Unfortunately, both in Cairo and in London, our Government lost 
sight of the fact that the consent of the Soudan was essential to 
any surrender of the bond which had hitherto united it with Egypt. 
As avery shrewd resident in Egypt remarked to me at the time, 
‘It is very easy to talk of Egypt abandoning the Soudan ; the real 
difficulty is that the Soudan has no intention of abandoning Egypt.’ 
So the event has proved; and, ever since the Khedive, in deference 
to our commands, proclaimed the independence of the Soudan, 
Egypt—and England as the protector of Egypt—have been kept in 
constant trouble and danger by the determination of the Soudanese 
not to let Egypt alone. 

It is needless to dwell at any length on the mission undertaken 
by General Gordon, and on the abortive expedition to effect his 
rescue. The story of the fall of Khartoum is not a pleasant one 
for any Englishman either to read or write about. It is enough to 
say that from the beginning to the end the interests of Egypt, of 
England, and of Gordon were, consciously or unconsciously, subordi- 
nated to the political interests of the party then in power. Gordon 
was sent to Khartoum in the first instance, and was then left to his 
fate. The Nile expedition was sent too late to his relief, and was 
recalled when almost in sight of Khartoum, not because these steps 
were deemed best for the welfare either of England or Egypt, but 
because it was necessary for the British Government to satisfy the 
demands of public opinion at home. We are paying dearly already 
for our vacillation : we shall have in the end to pay more dearly yet. 

But for my present purpose what I wish to point out is that 
the net result of the expedition, which was to have rescued Gordon, 
was to impress the Soudanese with a conviction that they had 
repulsed our attack and defeated our armies. As I remember an old 
Egyptian friend saying to me at the time, the misfortune was that 
the development of the Soudan intellect had not reached a point 
enabling it to appreciate the fact that General Wolseley’s elevation 
to the peerage was an equivalent for the capture of Khartoum. To 
the untutored minds of the Mahdi and his followers their campaign 
appeared to have been one of almost unbroken success. They had 
annihilated Hicks’s army ; they had routed Baker’s army ; they had 
captured Khartoum and murdered our chosen envoy; and when at 
last a British army, commanded by the greatest of our generals, had 
advanced, after heavy loss, to within reach of Khartoum, we turned 
tail and decamped in hot haste without even attempting to exact 
any punishment for Gordon’s massacre, or to save the remnant of 
his adherents. I do not say this is a just view of the Khartoum 
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expedition. But Ido say it is the view which was accepted in the 
Soudan. From the day when we withdrew from before Khartoum, 
leaving the Mahdi’s force not only unimpaired, but actually 
augmented, it became absolutely certain that the conflict between 
Egypt and the Soudan would be renewed, the only difference being 
that henceforth it would not be Egypt which would invade the 
Soudan, but the Soudan which would invade Egypt. 

So it has come to pass that from that time we have been 
perpetually called upon to protect Egypt from invasion. The death 
of the original Mahdi, and probably disputes as to the succes- 
sion between the leading chiefs, gained us a temporary respite. 
But up, at any rate, to the other day, the movement set on foot by 
the Mahdi had gained rather than lost ground. Time after time 
we have repulsed the Soudanese, and inflicted upon them a series of 
what we believed to be crushing defeats, and yet only yesterday 
the Dervishes made a raid upon Egypt in such force that British 
troops had to be despatched in hot haste, and in large numbers, in 
order to protect Assouan from capture. 

The victory won at Toski, thanks to the gallantry of the British 
troops and of black regiments led and drilled by British officers, 
is complete in its way. But whether it has dealt a fatal, or even 
a crushing, blow to the Soudanese, is more than doubtful. To a 
semi-civilised army, carrying on warfare in a semi-barbarous country, 
defeat does not involve the consequences it involves in a more 
organised state of society. Several hundreds of brave men have 
lost their lives in battle, many hundreds more have perished miser- 
ably of heat and thirst. But with the loss of life the defeat begins 
and ends. In a country where every grown-up man is trained to 
the use of firearms, and where warfare between one tribe and 
another is the natural order of things, the loss of a few hundred 
fighting men is easily repaired. The soldiers who fell fighting 
against the infidel are now, according to the creed of Islam, 
admitted to the delights of Paradise ; and amidst the Arabs of the 
desert faith in the teaching of Islam is not the acceptance of an 
abstract dogma, but a living active force. As soon as the Kalifa 
of Khartoum deems the time has come for a fresh advance, 
the Arabs will flock to his standard in undiminished numbers and 
with unimpaired fervour of zeal. The causes which undoubtedly 
led to the late unsuccessful raid on Assouan continue to operate. 
The industry, the commerce, the very life of the Soudan are para- 
lysed, so long as there is not a free renewal of friendly relations 
with Egypt; and the re-establishment of such relations involves of 
necessity the restoration of the slave trade. Hitherto the policy of 
the Egyptian Government has been to establish a sort of blockade 
round the Soudan, so as to deprive the country of any outlet for 
the disposal of its produce, under the idea that if this blockade 
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can be kept up long enough, the leaders of the insurrection would 
be virtually starved into submission. So far the policy has only 
succeeded in impelling the Soudanese to make repeated efforts to 
break through the cordon by which they are cut off from the Red 
Sea ports on the one hand, and from the Nile valley on the other. 

I think, therefore, we may take it for granted—and in this 
assumption I have on my side the support of all the authorities best 
acquainted with Egypt—that we have not heard or seen the last of 
the Dervish invasions. The Kalifa and his fellow sheiks have close 
personal relations, partly commercial, partly religious, with leading 
men both in Upper and Lower Egypt. They are kept well informed 
as to the movements of our troops and as to the policy of our 
Government; and any intimation, or even any indication, that we 
were relaxing our hold on Egypt would inevitably be the signal for 
afresh raid. The plain truth is that it is the presence of our troops, 
the prestige of our power, which to-day alone protects Egypt from 
invasion. There is a very general impression in this country—an 
impression aided and strengthened by all sorts of official utterances— 
that under our control and supervision Egypt is forming a native 
army strong enough to defend her frontiers, and developing a native 
administration capable in the course of time of governing the 
country without our aid or protection. This impression, as I believe, 
is a complete delusion. The native Egyptian troops are utterly 
unreliable. They are good artillerymen, and will handle their guns 
efficiently when out of the range of the enemy’s fire. But as 
soldiers, in the fighting sense of the word, they are absolutely of no 
account. For obvious reasons every occasion is taken in official 
despatches to give credit to the Egyptian troops. It will, however, 
be observed, by all who can read between the lines, that the troops 
upon whose efficiency a perhaps exaggerated stress is laid were not 
Egyptian but negro regiments. The Nubians, and the negroes 
generally, make excellent soldiers if led by European officers; and 
undoubtedly it would be possible to form an efficient Egyptian 
army, composed mainly, if not exclusively, of black soldiery. Indeed, 
this is what is being done ever since the British officers in the 
service of the Khedive practically gave up as a bad job the attempt 
to convert the Fellaheen into soldiers. There are, however, two 
very grave objections to the employment of a negro army as a 
permanent institution. In the first place such an army is utterly 
useless for defence unless led and commanded by British officers. 
And if ever our army of occupation is withdrawn, the position of 
British officers in command of native troops would prove untenable. 
Moreover, a negro army—as the experience of Arabi’s rising proved 
—is inconsistent with the safety of the State, except when a coun- 
terpoise exists in the presence of an independent European force. 
Again, ihe native administration, instead of acquiring strength 
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under our protectorate, has lost what little independent authority it 
ever possessed. Nobody is more disposed than I am to recognise 
the benefits our rule has conferred on the native population. But 
the inevitable tendency of our system is to make the foreign and, 
above all, the British element supreme in the administration of 
Egypt. Every year that passes renders the foreign element stronger 
and the native weaker. Our reforms, our suppressions of abuses, 
our improvements in the collection of taxes, the treatment of 
prisoners, the infliction of punishments, and the administration of 
the law, all tend to destroy the personal element that forms the 
basis of all Oriental government. If we are to rule Egypt per- 
manently, as we rule India, our interference in the internal adminis- 
tration of the country is a blessing; if we are to leave it, this inter- 
ference must prove a curse. To sum up shortly, the system we have 
introduced into Egypt, and to which it owes its present prosperity, 
tranquillity, and safety, depends absolutely and entirely upon the 
permanence of our occupation. 

This being so, common prudence in respect of our own interests, 
and common justice to Egypt, require that we should make up our 
minds, in as far as such a process is possible, as to what we purpose 
doing. As I have said, there are practically only three courses open 
tous. If we intend to hold Egypt as a permanent possession of the 
British Empire, then it is obviously the wisest course for us to remove 
the danger which imperils, and must imperil, the safety of Egypt, so 
long as the Soudan remains under the dominion of a hostile power. It 
does not follow, even if we adopted this conclusion, that we ought 
to undertake at once the reconquest of Khartoum. Shortly after 
Hicks’s defeat had the opportunity of asking the opinion of the 
ex-Khedive as to the course he would personally recommend. His 
answer was simple enough: ‘ All you have got to do is to settle, as a 
military question, what is the furthest point south in the valley of 
the Nile which you can hold securely with the forces at your disposal ; 
occupy that point, and then advance step by step, as occasion offers, 
till you have retaken Khartoum.’ This is doubtless the policy 
Ismail would have pursued himself had he been on the throne; 
this is also the policy which Tewfik or any intelligent ruler of Egypt 
would pursue only too willingly if his hands were not tied by the 
necessities of his position. When you have retaken Khartoum it 
is not necessary that you should annex the country. All that is 
required is to put down armed resistance and to re-establish the 
sovereignty of Egypt. If this were done, the administration of the 
province, the collection of taxes, and the maintenance of internal 
order might safely be left in the hands of some influential chief, 
such as Zebehr Pasha. Of course, under such a state of things, the 
slave trade would revive with renewed vigour. But, unless you are 
prepared not only to conquer but to occupy the Soudan and to 
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provide it with railways and roads, the suppression of the slave trade 
is an absolute impossibility. England, as I take it, is—rightly or 
wrongly—not prepared to pay the price required for the occupation 
and organisation of the Soudan; and, therefore, whether she likes 
it or not, she must abandon, for the present at any rate, all idea of 
putting down the Soudan traffic in slaves. You cannot, we all 
know, have your cake and eat it. You cannot, it is equally true, 
have your cake at all unless you are prepared to pay for it. 

The advantages of a forward policy are obvious enough. Expe- 
rience has shown us that with black troops commanded by British 
officers and kept under control by a British garrison in Egypt, we 
can, if we are so minded, advance to Khartoum and re-establish the 
suzerainty of the Khedive. But if we are to do this to advantage, 
we must let our resolve be clearly understood. With all the fanati- 
cism of the Arabs there are mixed up a vein of strong good sense and 
a keen trading instinct. No people is more ready to accept the law 
of necessity; and if the Arabs once realise that Egypt, with England 
at her back, is determined to reconquer the Soudan, and that this 
reconquest involves no interference with their peculiar institutions, 
the government of the Dervishes would lose its hold on the mass of 
the population. But in order for this forward policy to be effective, 
there must be no doubt about our purpose and our object. On this 
account I should strongly deprecate all half measures, such as an 
advance on Berber or Dongola, unless it was clearly understood that 
these advances were mere stages in our progress to Khartoum, the 
key of the Soudan. To grasp your nettle is a bold, intelligible, and, 
in the long run, a prudent policy. But if you are not ready to grasp 
you gain nothing by fumbling and fingering. 

On the other hand, the disadvantages of a forward policy from 
an English point of view are obvious enough. An advance on 
Khartoum would be an act of insanity unless we were prepared to 
maintain our military occupation of Egypt for an indefinite period ; 
and if our Government were to sanction any such advance, it would 
be taken as an avowal of an intention on our part to assign a per- 
manent character to our occupation. We are debarred from doing 
this by the engagements into which Mr. Gladstone and Earl Gran- 
ville volunteered to commit the country. Moreover, any declaration 
of our intention to remain permanently in Egypt would bring about 
an estrangement, if not an absolute rupture, with France, and might 
possibly, though not probably, involve us in actual hostilities. Lastly, 
an advance on Khartoum would be impossible, unless the Government 
were decidedly in favour of such a step, and public opinion at home 
were strongly on their side. Both these conditions are wanting. 
It is all-important for the Unionist cause that no question of foreign. 
policy should be raised on which the issue submitted to the consti- 
tuencies would be entirely independent of the Home Rule controversy. 
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The cry that the Egyptian policy of the Government was commit- 
ting England to unknown liabilities in Africa, was involving us in 
grave complications in Europe, and was imperilling our pacific rela- 
tions with France, would be a perfect godsend to the Gladstone- 
Parnellite Opposition. I do not myself admit the justice of the cry; 
but I think it probable it would serve the purpose of alienating 
public opinion from the Unionist Government. This being so, I 
cannot blame the Ministry—much as I may deplore the decision in 
the interests of Egypt—if they have decided, as I believe to be the 
case, not to follow up in any way the victory just won over the 
Dervishes. 

The second course open to us is to seize the present opportunity 
to withdraw our troops from Egypt. I fully admit that if we really 
purpose quitting the country within any definite period, it would be 
difficult to find a better opportunity. Our recent victory has relieved 
Egypt from any immediate danger of invasion, and has conferred a 
certain amount of authority for the time being on the Khedival 
Government. The black troops we have organised might be trusted 
to maintain order until they.mutinied and got rid of their British 
officers—a contingency which would probably not occur till some 
little time after the departure of the army of occupation. We should 
be able to quit the country at a period of financial and industrial 
prosperity ; and, in the present state of European affairs, we should 
have little difficulty in concluding an international agreement by 
which the independence of Egypt and the protection of British 
interests might be perfectly secured—on paper. In other words, if 
we made up our minds to adopt the ‘ policy of scuttle,’ there has 
never been a period, and there is not likely to be one soon again, 
when we could scuttle out of Egypt with less loss of dignity, or with 
less immediate detriment to Egyptian or British interests. And it 
is only fair to admit that there are strong recommendations in favour 
of scuttling. We occupy a false position in Egypt; we are 
exposed to constant and onerous drafts on our scanty military 
resources so long as our occupation lasts; we are liable at 
any moment to be called on to defend Egypt against external 
or internal attacks, and such calls are only too likely to occur 
at periods when complications in European affairs might tax 
our resources to the uttermost. The absence of any definite 
locus standi in Egypt hinders us from either doing justice to 
the country we occupy, or deriving any tangible benefit from 
our occupation; and it is, to say the least, on the cards that 
popular opinion in England may, at no distant date, grow weary of 
the cost, annoyance, and risk inseparable from a provisional and 
indefinite occupation, and may insist upon the withdrawal of our 
troops. Indeed, if the Liberal party, as at present constituted, were 
to come into office, one of their first acts would be to scuttle out 
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of Egypt at any cost. I have little fear of such a catastrophe 
occurring ; but if I deemed the contingency a probable one, 
I should certainly say, that if we must quit Egypt within the course 
of a few months or years, we could probably do so now with less loss 
than we could hope to do at a later period. 

Personally, I need hardly say, I object to our quitting Egypt at 
all. I have so often explained in these pages the reasons why I hold 
the command of Egypt, and our consequent hold on the Canal of 
Suez, to be essential to the welfare and even the existence of our 
empire, that it is needless for me to go over beaten ground once 
more. My contention remains unchanged. The Suez Canal, so my 
argument runs, is our highway to India: we cannot command the 
Canal unless we are the paramount Power in Egypt, and we cannot 
retain our authority in Cairo unless we remain in military occupation 
of the Delta. An independent Egypt is, according to my view, an 
impossibility. If we leave, some other Power, France for choice, 
will take our place as the military protector of Egypt, no matter by 
what international compact the neutrality of the country may be 
guaranteed. Unless, therefore, we are prepared to see the Delta and 
the Suez Canal pass under the dominion of France, we must continue 
our military occupation. I confess that all the arguments put 
forward to justify our occupation on the plea of our having under- 
taken moral obligations towards Egypt and the Egyptians seem to me 
always of doubtful weight. As a matter of fact, we went to Egypt 
very much against our will, because we believed it to be all-im- 
portant to our own imperial interests to do so. We remain in Egypt 
because we still believe our imperial interests would be jeopardised if 
we quitted the country: and if it could be shown to demonstration 
that our imperial interests would be equally secure if France 
assumed the protectorate of Egypt in our stead, then I should be 
the first to say that the sooner we got out of Egypt the better. But 
this demonstration has not been shown. It cannot, as I believe, be 
shown ; and till it is shown we have no choice except to remain 
where we are. 

It is on this account that I think the Government have acted 
wisely in adopting the third and last of the courses I have 
enumerated. That course is to remain in Egypt on the same footing 
as we have remained hitherto; to make no attempt to reconquer the 
Soudan, to content ourselves with repulsing the Dervishes whenever 
they advance northwards, and to avoid the chapter of accidents. I 
have already dwelt upon the manifold disadvantages attending our 
present provisional position. It is eminently unsatisfactory: it 
deprives us of the power of conferring on Egypt the benefit that 
ought to accrue to her from our protectorate ; it exposes us to 
constant cost, annoyance, and even danger. But in public as well 
as in private affairs one has constantly to make a choice of evils, and, 
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to my way of thinking, the evil of being on an unsatisfactory footing in 
Egypt is less than the evil of having no footing at all. A few years, 
though of importance in the life of an individual, are of no account 
to the life of an empire: and if we only remain masters of Egypt 
as weare now, it is certain that within a few years to come the course 
of events must confer upon us a liberty of action that we do not 
now possess. It is as sure as any unaccomplished event well can 
be, that the present generation will witness the solution of the 
Eastern Question. What that solution may be I do not pretend 
to guess, but, whatever it may be, its one decisive result will be 
to terminate the conditions under which we pledged ourselves to 
evacuate Egypt within a reasonable period. It is possible the new 
deal of the European card pack, which must follow the impending 
collapse of the Turkish Empire, may render the possession of Egypt 
a matter of comparative indifference to England. It is equally 
possible and more probable that the reshuffling of the cards may 
make the possession of Egypt a matter of vital importance to us. 
At any rate, till we know what Power is to be master of the 
Bosphorus, and what are to -be the relations of Russia, Germany, 
France, and Italy, after the break-up of Turkey in Europe, we 
cannot afford to give up the vantage-ground we hold in Egypt. 
Such I gather, though expressed in more guarded and diplomatic 
terms, is the moral of Lord Salisbury’s speech the other night in the 
House of Lords, in which he deprecated alike any advance on the 
Soudan and any evacuation of Egypt. The policy thus formulated 
may be, and I think must be, best defended on the principle con- 
tained in the old adage that half a loaf is better than no bread. 


EDWARD DICEY. 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


IN SEARCH OF A RELIGION. 


Temperley. I am very glad you have looked in upon me this 
morning, Grimston. Iam expecting our friend Luxmore, whom I 
have asked to come and assist me in a somewhat difficult matter. 
But your aid, too, will be welcome. Ah, here he is! 

Iuamore. Yes, here he is; delighted, as always, to be of use to 
you, Temperley, if he can. A pile of letters, I see. Something for 
Grimston and me to advise upon ? 

Temperley. Well, I did not expect Grimston, but I am glad he 
has come. I shall ask him to take the part of Devil’s Advocate in 
our conversation. It is a part not unfamiliar to him, nor, if I may 
say so, altogether distasteful. 

Grimston. Thanks. It is always a rule of mine to interpret in a 
complimentary sense anything that admits of it. Yes, I flatter myself 


that I am one 
of those honest few 
Who give the Fiend himself his due. 


I accept the brief; and, whatever the matter at issue may be, I do 
not doubt of being able to make out a good case for his Satanic 
Majesty. : 

Temperley. Well, the matter is this. Last year, while I was 
travelling in India, I made the acquaintance of a singularly interest- 
ing Hindu gentleman, who has ever since kept up a somewhat brisk 
correspondence with me. These papers are letters from him, with 
memoranda, and in some cases, drafts of my answers. He is a man 
of good family, of considerable fortune, and very highly educated. 
English is as familiar to him as his own vernacular Tamil. He is an 
excellent Sanscrit scholar, reads Greek and Latin easily, knows German 
fairly, and French very well. 

Imamore. Your correspondence with him seems to have been 
somewhat voluminous, to judge from this pile. 

Temperley. Yes. My friend Dorasawmy is in search of a religion, 
and thinks that I can, perhaps, help him. Certainly I can enter 
into his difficulties and sympathise with them. But to point to 
‘the path of release’ is another matter. 

Grimston. Why does he not betake himself to one or other of 
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the noble army of missionaries kept up, at such vast expense, to 
attend continually upon this very thing. 

Temperley. He has done that, but to small purpose. He wrote 
to me a few weeks ago, ‘The arguments with which these reverend 
gentlemen attack the religions of India may, for the most part, be 
directed as effectively against their own; while with the objections 
current in Europe against Christianity they seem ill acquainted.’ 

Grimston. I can understand that. The reverend gentlemen 
usually know as little of what they seek to convert the Oriental from, 
as of what they seek to convert him to. And I suppose that the 
conversion of a really educated native of India is almost as rare as the 
conversion of a Jew. By the way, a friend of mine, who has gone 
into the figures carefully, told me the other day that the average 
cost of a Hebrew proselyte, during the last ten years, is 1,0011. Os. 1d. 

Iuxmore. It is impossible—at least, so I find it—not to sym- 
pathise with the good-will, the generosity, the self-denial of those 
who keep up the great missionary societies of this country. It is 
equally impossible to deny that those societies are ghastly failures. 

Temperley. I saw, the other day, an advertisement which tickled 
me amazingly. It was on this wise: ‘Help! help! help ! 923,350,000 
of heathen waiting to be converted. Pray assist the Little Peddling- 
ton Missionary College to send out one more evangelist.’ 

Grimston. Good, very good. One would be inclined to say ‘an 
enemy hath done this,’ if one did not know how lacking in a sense 
of the absurd these good people generally are. And what an 
evangelist when you get him! 

Iucemore. Well, well: up to their lights these Exeter Hall mis- 
sionaries are good men. 

Grimston. Good gigmen: veritable apostles of gigmanity. But 
that ‘ one more evangelist’ is really very funny. At the last census in 
France, if the official figures are to be trusted, out of a population 
of thirty-seven millions, some eight millions returned themselves 
as being ‘of no religious belief.’ The enemy is coming in like a 
flood at one gate; at the other, Little Peddlington sends forth ‘ one 
more evangelist.’ 

Temperley. Certainly, Christianity does not seem to be making 
up in the East for its losses in the West. The latest returns which I 
have seen—I take them from the Imperial Gazetteer of India—give 
the total number of Christians in India at a little under a million 
and a half, of whom 325,000 are described as ‘ Protestants, baptised 
and unbaptised.’ 

Luxmore. What is meant by an unbaptised Protestant Christian ? 

Grimston. O sweet simplicity! An unbaptised Protestant Chris- 
tian is a gentleman who follows the not very laborious vocation of 
religious inquirer. He often makes a good thing of it. But go on 
with your statistics, Temperley. 
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Temperley. I was going to add that to these 325,000 baptised and 
unbaptised Protestants, about 700 clergymen and some 4,000 ‘ other 
agents ’ minister, at an annual cost set down at 300,000/. odd. The 
expense is, however, a great deal more, unquestionably, for these 
figures do not profess to include all special funds, or funds sub- 
scribed in India. But missionary finance is very puzzling; ‘non 
mendacium sed mysterium,’ we will charitably believe. 


Grimston. 
We have but faith; we cannot know, 


For knowledge is of things we see. 


The supporters of the missionary societies must indeed be strong in 
faith. It seems pretty clear, however, that the average cost of the 
clergymen sent out by the Church Missionary Society is 500/. a year, 
the Society considerately providing for what Voltaire calls the besoins 
naturels of its evangelists, by liberal allowances for their wives and 
children. 

Temperley. Well, certain it is that the married Protestant mission- 
ary, with his creature comforts about him, does not impress very 
vividly the Oriental mind, which regards asceticism and miraculous 
power as ‘ notes’ of a divine commission. The one great instance of 
missionary success in modern India is St. Francis Xavier, who lived 
like an Indian fakir, walking from place to place barefooted, his food — 
roasted rice, which he begged as he went along, and sleeping on the 
ground, a stone his pillow. Miracles were profusely attributed to 
him—raising the dead, among other prodigies. I don’t know if he 
himself laid claim to supernatural power. 

Grimston. There is another reason, not generally appreciated, 
for the failure of Christian missions in India. It is that the mission- 
aries are so unfairly handicapped by the Bible Society. Can there 
be a less hopeful mode of inducing the Hindu or Mohammedan to 
embrace Christianity, than to place in his hands the Bible ‘ without 
note or comment’? He makes his own notes, and supplies his own 
comments, his endeavour being to read the Scripture ‘like any other 
book,’ as Mr. Jowett recommended us to do, in a once famous essay. 
The intelligent Oriental’s notes and comments would very much 
astonish Exeter Hall. 

Temperley. There is a great deal of truth in what you say. The 
educated Hindu naturally criticises our canonical Scriptures as 
unreservedly as the Christian evangelist criticises the Qu’rdn, or the 
Purdnas ; and, in most cases, much more intelligently. When I was 
in India, a quick-witted Brahmin remarked to me, after a contro- 
versial bout with a missionary: ‘The gentleman takes the Bible to 
be the word of God, like the perspiration that stood upon the brow 
of Brahma, and fell, to become the Ganges.’ And I remember Dora- 
sawmy calling my attention to a paper of, I think, Dr. Bain’s, where 
mention is made of ‘an eminent man, a citizen of Edinburgh,’ who 
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was a believer in Christianity until he became acquainted with 
geology, when, finding himself unable to reconcile the first chapter 
of Genesis with the facts of science, he applied to the whole Bible 
the rule falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus, and straightway aban- 
doned his religion. 

Grimston. Yes: instead of removing mountains, faith is now 
breaking its neck among geological strata. 

Inuamore. That citizen of Edinburgh was somewhat hasty, or, as 
the Vulgate has it, excessive: Diai in excessu meo. But I suppose 
the religious traditions among which he had grown up in ‘broad 
Scotland, Bible-loving Scotland,’ were more to blame than he. In 
the famous Swiss Declaration of 1675, the Hebrew Scriptures are 
declared to be inspired in their consonants, in their vowels, and in 
their points—or at least in the substance of their points—in their 
matter and in their words; and thus to constitute, together with the 
New Testament, for which, of course, an equally far-reaching claim 
is made, the single and uncorrupted rule of faith and life. And I 
suppose that such is, or at all events was, until lately, the orthodox 
Protestant view. Even now, five out of every six religiously-minded 
Englishmen whom you meet, hold Chillingworth’s dictum, ‘ The 
Bible, and the Bible alone, the religion of Protestants,’ to be the 
root of the matter. That in the canonical books—that is, practically, 
in the English version of them—there is a perfect revelation of the 
Divine Will, perfectly intelligible to every one who can read, so plain, 
to use a favourite expression, that ‘a wayfaring man, though a fool, 
shall not err’ in interpreting it, is what is called, ‘the open Bible 
theory.’ 

Temperley. It is a curious superstition. Considering how ex- 
tremely miscellaneous in their character are the writings included in 
the canon of the Bible, how far removed from our ways of life and 
habits of thought, how full of difficult problems, historical, meta- 
physical, and philological, it is not too much to say that their-expo- 
sition is one of the most arduous tasks in the world—a task for which 
the ordinary Englishman who so confidently undertakes it, is about 
as well fitted as he is for lecturing upon the Hegelian philosophy, or 
for settling nice points of Hindu law. 

Grimston. 


Hic liber est in quo querit sua dogmata quisque, 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua. 


Or take a free English translation of it : 


One day, at least, in every week, 
The sects of every kind 

Their doctrines here are sure to seek, 
And just as sure to find. 


Temperley. My friend Dorasawmy writes of a certain missionary 
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to whom I introduced him in India : ‘ Mr. Smith is an excellent man: 
a truly kind-hearted ; but what a wooden head! I was talking to 
him the other day about the Bible, and stated to him one or two 
simple objections from science and history. It was curious to see 
how he put forward all his dialectical skill—which, to be sure, is not 
vast—to tamper with the obvious meaning of the words, in order to 
save their historical and scientific accuracy. I did not pursue the 
subject. Of what good? It would have been merely to slay the 
dead over again. ‘Voltaire suffit,” as Renan says.’ 

Grimston. Very interesting. And that brings us back to 
Dorasawmy. Your mild Hindu, who quotes Voltaire and Renan, is 
hardly likely to figure in the missionary reports as‘a brand snatched 
from the burning :’ Voltaire who gave the coup de grace to the 
religion, and Renan who is writing its epitaph. But tell us more 
about your Hindu; I like that extract from his letter. 

Temperley. He goes on: ‘ We then fell to talking about miracles. 
I said, why don’t you work them? I find them spoken of in the 
Gospel of St. Mark as “the signs following,” by which the word was 
confirmed. But they do not follow to confirm your word. You do 
not speak with new tongues, unless you have learnt them, like any 
one else. You would not, for your life, take up a cobra; you would run 
away from him. And if you were to lay your hand upon the sick, do 
you think they would recover? You might try. But I forgot. The 
dorisani' would not like you to touch the sick, lest the sickness 
should be infectious.’ 

Grimston. The missionaries must have a lively time with 
Dorasawmy. But really the Little Peddlington people should send 
that ‘one more evangelist’ to take a few lessons from Maskelyne 
and Cook. Good legerdemain would impress the Oriental much 
more than bad controversy. 

Iuamore. My dear Grimston, spare us any more of Little 
Peddlington. And, Temperley, pray tell us something further of your 
Hindu friend’s actual position in matters pertaining to religion. I 
suppose that, like almost all Hindus who have been brought under 
Western influences, he has no faith in his ancestral Brahmanism. 
But where is he in the world of speculative thought ? 

‘emperley. It is not easy for me, well as I know his mind, to 
answer that question in one word. You say very truly that the 
influence of Western thought, in the East, has been chiefly dissol- 
vent. But I think we very generally overrate the amount of the 
influence which it has exerted upon higher minds, I take it that 
the respect shown by such to the deities of the Hindu Pantheon 
has ever been little more than conventional. They have manifested 
a decent regard for the rites of their hereditary religion, which are 
so closely bound up with social and domestic life in India. They 


' Lady, i.e. the missionary's wife. 
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have not felt themselves bound to protest, even against its grosser 
superstitions. They have exhibited towards it the indulgent toleration 
which Plato exhibited towards the popular myths and cults of Hellas, 
Were not the last words of Socrates an injunction to sacrifice a cock to 
JEsculapius? I don’t suppose his own personal faith in A%sculapius 
was very vivid. In India, as in Greece, philosophy has been the real 
spiritual teacher. Religions have been what Schopenhauer calls 
them, the philosophies of the vulgar. 

Grimston. And now, I take it, the better educated in India are 
forsaking their metaphysical dreams for the truths of science, are 
putting aside Vyisa and Kapila for Herbert Spencer and Professor 
Huxley. 

Temperley. You could not make a greater mistake. The Hindu 
mind has extremely small leaning towards physical science. It is 
essentially metaphysical. In this respect there is the greatest 
difference between the Eastern and Western Aryans. The Positivism 
—Iuse the word in its largest sense—which has so largely influenced 
contemporary European thought is utterly uncongenial to the Hindu 
mind, I remember Alexis de Tocqueville somewhere speaks of ‘la 
dure inintelligence des Américains du Nord.’ No doubt there is a 
touch of exaggeration about the phrase. Still, it expresses just that 
characteristic of the Americans which leads them to salute Herbert 
Spencer as ‘the philosopher’ of these days. The keen and subtle 
Hindu intellect, more at home in the abstract than in the concrete, 
in the ideal than in the real, would not account system of specula- 
tive physics, like Herbert Spencer’s, to be philosophy at all. 

Luxmore. Well, then, your friend Dorasawmy is not a Positivist 
or a Materialist. May we call him a Theist or a Pantheist ? 

Temperley. Pantheist is a very vague word, ‘Theist is not 
much more precise. You remember—of course you do—Goethe’s 
marvellous verses where Faust replies to Margaret’s question, ‘ You 
do not believe then?’ ‘So glaubst du nicht?’ He confesses the 
Deus Immanens—‘ der Allumfasser, der Allerhalter’—as the first 
of realities. But who can name Him? he asks. ‘Wer darf ihn 
nennen?’ Assuredly, my friend Dorasawmy believes in that Deity : 
believes in Him as the Eternal Self-conscious Reason, Whether 
Christianity is, in any sense, and if so in what, a revelation of that 
Being, is the problem now chiefly occupying his mind. 

Luxmore. Well, Christianity in all its forms, as we all know, 
claims to be arevelation of the Infinite and Eternal: not, of course, 
a perfect and complete revelation ; but a revelation ‘per speculum 
et in wnigmate.’ I gather from what you have read from your Hindu 
friend’s letters, that his difficulties about the claims of Christianity 
arise chiefly in connection with its miracles and its Sacred Books. It 
appears to me that these difficulties are not insurmountable ; nay, that 
on careful examination they become insignificant. I can well under- 
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stand, however, that the way in which they are treated by Protestant 
missionaries is not calculated to satisfy your friend. Miracles, for 
example. Relegate them to the dim antiquity of two thousand years 
ago, and Protestantism will perhaps tolerate them, under conditions. 
Instance them as matters of modern, of contemporary history, and 
Protestantism will explain them away, referring them to imposture, 
or at the best to hallucination. 

Temperley. The Catholic position in this matter is certainly the 
more consistent. Indeed, it appears to me that Protestants involve 
themselves in a manifest contradiction when they admit the miracu- 
lous stories in the Old and New Testaments, and reject the precisely 
similar legends to be found on every page of ecclesiastical history. 
The Biblical miracles and the ecclesiastical miracles hang together, 
so to speak; and as a matter of fact the prodigies related in the 
Acta Sanctorum are, from the point of view of historical criticism, 
much better established than the like occurrences in the Bible. 

Iuxmore. With Catholics it is of faith that miracles have never 
ceased. They appertain to the gift of sanctity, which is a ‘note’ 
of the Church. The truth of ‘particular miracles is a question of 
evidence. And I must say that in some cases which have carefully 
investigated the evidence seems to me overwhelming. 

Grimston. The faith that could move mountains is, apparently, 
not a thing of the past. But seriously, my dear fellow, do you ask 
Temperley and me, in these closing years of this nineteenth century, 
to believe in miracles ? 

LIuxmore. My demand, for the present, shall be more modest. I 
will only ask you to tell me what you mean by a miracle. 

Grimston. Well, I will answer with Renan, Le miracle est 
Vinexpliqué. ‘What a pother to make about a piece of pork!’ said 
the conscience-stricken Hebrew, when a thunderstorm disturbed his 
furtive enjoyment of a ham sandwich. Such an explanation of 
electrical phenomena is out of date, because we now understand their 
laws. 

Luxmore. I will reply to that presently. I see Temperley has 
taken down a book. 

Temperley. It is a volume of Coleridge’s Literary Remains. Ah! 
here is the passage : 


An effect presented to the senses, without any adequate antecedent, ejusdem 
generis, is a miracle, in the philosophical sense. Thus the corporeal ponderable 
hand and arm, raised with no other known causative antecedent but a thought, a 
pure act of an immaterial, essentially invisible, imponderable will, is a miracle for 
a reflecting mind. Add the words preter experientiam, and we have a miracle in 
the popular, practical, and appropriated sense. 


Inuamore. They are not altogether bad definitions ; but Renan’s 
is too brief, and Coleridge’s is not sufficiently precise. I will give 
you a better one from Kant, if you will kindly tell me where I shall 
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find his Works. I want the volume containing his Religion innerhalb 
der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft. Thanks. This is the passage: 

Should it be asked, what is to be understood by the word miracle, then—since 

all we are concerned to know is what miracles are for us, that is, what they are for 
the practical use of our understanding—we might define them as events in the 
world with the laws of whose efficiency we are, and must always remain, utterly 
unacquainted. 
That such events have occurred, and do occur, seems to me abso- 
lutely certain; and when I find an intelligent man dogmatically 
asserting that they do not occur, I can only suppose that he has not 
looked into the evidence. 

Temperley. Yes: it is, as you said just now, a question of evi- 
dence whether such events occur. But if they do, most certainly 
they are not the monopoly of any one religious system. There 
seems to be overwhelming evidence for some recent spiritualistic 
miracles ; for example, that Mrs. Guppy was levitated, and that 
handkerchiefs from Mr. Ashman’s body cured diseases. 

Inuaxmore. Very possibly. I am quite prepared to allow that 
phenomena, apparently miraculous, are not the monopoly of any 
particular religious system. ‘Talia faciunt magi, qualia nonnunquam 
sancti faciunt,’ writes St. Augustine in his book De Diversis Ques- 
tionibus. He adds, ‘Talia quidem visibiliter esse apparent, sed et 
diverso fine et diverso jure fiunt.’ 

Temperley. But if this be so, what becomes of the value of miracles 
as ‘ credentials ’—that is the word, I think—of Christianity ? 

Luxmore. No doubt it is difficult for the modern mind so to regard 
them. Possibly this may be largely due to forgetfulness of the fact 
that they must not be taken apart from the doctrine in support of which 
they are appealed to. Thaumaturgy, in itself, possesses no moral 
value. It does not speak to the conscience. It does not touch the 
heart. No reasonable man would receive Mrs. Guppy as an am- 
bassadress from the Infinite and Eternal, merely because she was 
levitated, even if the testimony to that event should be overwhelm- 
ing. Nor does the fact, if fact it be, that handkerchiefs from the 
body of Mr.—Mr. What-d’ye-call-him?—Ashman cured diseases, 
invest with authority the utterances of that gentleman concerning 
divine things. 

Temperley. We all know M. Pasteur’s declaration: ‘He who 
proclaims the existence of the Infinite—and none can evade it— 
asserts more of the supernatural than exists in all the miracles of all 
creeds.’ 

Luxmore. Tattach little weight to M. Pasteur’s declarations. Even 
on the subjects which he has made his spécialité they seem to me to 
be, largely, arrogant assumption and blatant bombast. The infinite 
is one thing: the supernatural is another. But, to go back—as I 
promised I would—to Grimston and his Jew. It is, of course, un- 
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questionable that the sphere of the miraculous, as vulgarly conceived, 
is contracting every day, through our ever-extending apprehension 
of the principle of continuity. But why should that atheise—if I 
may use the word—the universe for us ? 


‘ God is law,’ say the wise. O soul! and let us rejoice ; 
For if He thunder by law, the thunder is still His voice. 


‘Dieu n’agit que par des volontés générales,’ says Malebranche. 
But why may not a general providence be also a particular providence 
—that is,a miracle? His all-seeing eye discerns the end from the 
beginning, or rather, all to Him is an eternal Now. There is a 
striking passage in Amiel, well worthy of being pondered in this 
connection. 

Le miracle est une perception de ]’ime, la vision du divin derriére la nature, 
une crise psychique analogue a celle d’Enée lors du dernier jour d’]lion qui fait voir 
les puissances eélestes donnant l'impulsion aux actions humaines. I] n’y a point de 


miracle pour les indifférents: il n’y a que des fimes religieuses capables de recon- 
naitre le doigt de Dieu dans certains faits. 


Temperley. Well, Grimston, we have had a fine flash of silence 
from you. And now what do you say to Luxmore’s argument ? 

Grimston. I have been listening very carefully, and I incline to 
apply to Luxmore the words of Sganarelle, in the play: ‘Je ne sais 
que dire; car vous tournez les choses d’une maniére qu’il me semble 
que vous avez raison; et cependant il est vrai que vous ne l’avez pas.’ 
No amount of evidence would make me believe a miracle. I am of 
those—I confess it—who would not be persuaded though one rose 
from the dead. 

Luxmore. I don’t suppose you would. The invincible prejudice 
against the miraculous, now so common, is simply an expression of 
that abounding materialism which denies the spiritual principle in 
man and in nature, and which, identifying law with antecedent neces- 
sity, issues necessarily in physical fatalism. It is 2 contemptible 
philosophy—if philosophy it can be called—unworthy, as Carlyle 
would say, ‘of a pig of sensibility.’ With it, if I understand you 
right, Temperley, your Hindu friend has no sympathy. 

Temperley. None whatever. His intellect, as I said, is essen- 
tially metaphysical. And, in fact, I don’t think that the place as- 
signed to the miraculous in the system of the Catholic Church would 
perplex him much, The Bible is a much more serious difficulty with 
him. He feels—and I confess I agree with him—that ‘ the higher 
criticism’ is fatal to the claims of the Sacred Books of Christianity. 

Iuamore. I, for my part, do not deny that it is fatal to the claims 
often made for those Sacred Books. It appears to me to have shown 
us much which is at variance with the traditional thesis as to their 
date, authorship, and relative value, just as physical science has 
familiarised us with conceptions of the universe utterly alien from 
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the minds of their writers. But to suppose Christianity to be based 
upon the collection of ancient documents called the Bible is histori- 
cally false. It is certain that no authorised New Testament canon 
existed until the latter half of the second century. It is equally 
certain that the mission of the Author of Christianity was not to pro- 
mote the formation of a volume, which, long centuries after, should 
become ‘the religion of Protestants,’ but to establish a society. ‘I 
should not receive the Bible,’ St. Augustine declared, ‘unless the 
authority of the Catholic Church moved me to do so.’ The Bible is, 
in fact, the creation of the Catholic Church, from which other varieties 
of Christianity have received it. And the Catholic Church, while 
declaring it in all matters of faith and morals divinely inspired 
throughout, has never pronounced how far that inspiration extends— 
has never formally committed herself to ‘the traditional thesis,’ 
which has come down from uncritical ages. 

Temperley. ‘Formally committed’? That may be so. But I 
observe no tokensof willingness in the rulers of the Church to face the 
results of the higher criticism. 

Luxmore. The Church can wait. But what has ‘the higher 
criticism,’ as they call it, really established ? ‘In these two cen- 
turies,’ Carlyle said, ‘we have got rid of Moses, which certainly was 
no very sublime achievement either.’ I may be permitted, for my 
own part, to doubt whether we have quite got rid of Moses. But I 
cannot doubt that Carlyle is right when he goes on to add: ‘The 
Bible has, in all changes of theory about it, this, as its highest distine- 
tion, that it is the truest of books: a book springing, every word of it, 
from the intensest convictions, from the very heart’s core, of those who 
wrote it.’ What a distinction! entitling the Bible of Christianity— 
at the very least—-to a unique place among the world’s Sacred Books: 
justifying one in saying of it, what the Hebrew poet said of a small 
and comparatively unimportant portion: ‘Thy word is tried to the 
uttermost: the righteousness of thy testimonies is everlasting.’ 

Temperley. This is a very different line from that generally taken 
by defenders of the faith, and would, I opine, be somewhat ‘ suspect’ to 
most of them. 

Luamore. I candidly confess that the disingenuousness—I had 
almost said the indifference to truth—displayed by some thick-and-thin 
apologists of the old Biblical exegesis fills me with dismay. The Pro- 
crustean torture to which they subject the sacred text, in order to make 
it fit with facts recently ascertained by physical, historical, and critical 
science, is fatal to its real significance. Surely this is a case in which, 
if in any, the dictum applies: ‘Litera occidit: spiritus autem 
vivificat.’ 

Temperley. You remind me of the Italian saying: ‘God save 
me from my friends: I can take care of my enemies by myself.’ 

Iuamore. Well, I have spoken frankly. On the other hand I 
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must, with equal candour, acknowledge my small sympathy with 
much which passes current as ‘higher criticism.’ It is really not high 
criticism, in any sense, but low: in no way divine: notin the least an 
attempt to assign the final cause of the Old or the New Testament, 
or to gauge the depth of significance which there is for mankind in 
the Person of Christ. 

Grimston. All this is like a certain kind of cocoa which I see 
advertised at the railway stations as ‘ grateful and comforting.’ The 
long-eared will drink it in greedily, and bless you. But it reminds 
me of old Professor Codrington, who, after a long exposition, would 
conclude: ‘I don’t quite know whether this will stand, but I give it 
to you for what it is worth.’ The fact is, that sceptics want a direct 
answer to their objections. Isn’t that a reasonable demand ? 

Luxmore. No: I do not think it is fair to the Christian system. 
I fully subscribe to Bishop Butler’s words: ‘ Let reason be kept to,’ 
and let anything that can‘ be shown to be really contrary to it, in 
the name of God, be given up.’ But he adds: ‘Let not such poor 
creatures as we go on objecting against an infinite scheme, that we 
do not see the necessity or usefulness of all its parts, and call this 
reasoning.’ We can only speak that we do know, and testify that we 
have seen. Where we don’t know and can’t see—why should people 
quarrel with us for saying so? 

Temperley. It has often struck me that earnestly religious men 
argue—if I may so put it—rather for the look of the thing than for 
the sake of the thing. 

Inuamore. I think I know what you mean. The grounds of our 
deepest convictions can never be put into words. Logic is good, but 
not the best. There are intellectual obstructions which no ratiocina- 
tion will remove, and which can be rationally dealt with only by an 
exercise of the will: ‘imperium voluntatis moventis intellectum,’ 
Aquinas says. 

Grimston. 

Doubt is faith in the main; but faith, on the whole, is doubt. 
We cannot believe by proof, but could we believe without ? 


Luamore. What I was going on to say, when Grimston pulled out 
his nonsense stop, is this: To an earnestly religious man, it is always 
disagreeable to enter into controversy about those deep and sacred 
truths which are the very springs of his moral life. If he does so, 
it is as a matter of duty, and not because it makes any difference to 
him how the argument goes. But apart from this, surely he may 
claim to have done enough when he shows that his symbols need not 
be false. 

Grimston. Enough! Enough for what? Your opponent applies 
the calculus of probabilities to the teaching you offerhim. And can 
any candid man deny that, in the light of mere intellect—Lord Bacon’s 
lumen siccum—there is a dreadful want of common sense and scien- 
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tific reasonableness about the Christian scheme, ranging from Lucifer 
through Adam to Christ, and then back again to Lucifer? It is 
only by the aid of most subtle, recondite, and shadowy—what shall I 
say, instincts? yes, they don’t amount to principles—that you can so 
much as pretend to overcome the accumulated improbabilities of it all. 

LIuxmore. It appears to me 

Grimston. Nay, don’t interrupt me just yet. I think that what I 
have been saying must be admitted by any candid thinker who will turn 
over the pages of the Christian apologists, early and late: Clement of 
Alexandria, Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, Butler, Newman, all except 
the school which culminated in Paley, and which, whatever else it 
may be, is not Christian at all in any true sense. Take Cardinal 
Newman, for example. He hardly so much as attempts to persuade 
any but those who are already of his own way of thinking in funda- 
mental matters. Indeed, in the last chapter of his Grammar of 
Assent, he expressly states that his argument is addressed to ‘ those 
only whose minds are properly prepared for it.’ 

Luaxmore. The message of Christianity is ‘Pax hominibus bone 
voluntatis’ (‘Love towards men of love’). Doesnot Aristotle tell us that, 
in the moral order, truth is apprehended not: only by the intelligence, 
but by the whole soul, civ din 7H yuy7? As a matter of fact, 
there is only one way in which Christianity ever has made, or ever 
will make, proselytes in the world. Its victories have been won, not 
by mere argument—arguments have been well called the symbols 
of something deeper—not by mere eloquence, not by the wisdom of 
this world, but by an appeal to those fundamental spiritual instincts 
of men, whereunto it supremely corresponds. ‘Non in dialectica 
complacuit Deo salvum facere populum suum.’ And that appeal has 
been made by the exhibition of a Person in whom the eternally ideal 
has become the historically real, in whom the dream of Plato came 
true: Virtue embodied in an earthly form and drawing all hearts unto 
it. Adopt the view taken by the extremest modern criticism of the _ 
date, authorship, and composition of the New Testament writings, and 
still this incomparable figure of the Great Master remains, undimmed 
by ‘ the mists of fabling time,’ or by the dust of modern materialistic 
science: ‘an ideal of humanity,’ in Kant’s emphatic words, ‘ now 
valid for all men, at all times, and throughout all worlds.’ 

Temperley. So long as you remain in the region of the ideal I am 
heartily at.one with you. But, if you will let me say so, too much 
stress is laid by the Catholic Church on mere events. If she were 
wisely generalled, she would direct the eyes of the faithful to the 
noumenal realities of which the objective phenomena are the symbols. 
Isee a volume of Tyndall there, in which this is well put. Let me 
read you the passage :— 


The error of the priests is this: that they are mechanics, not poets; and that 
they claim objective validity for that which springs from the innermost need and 
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nature of man. It is against this objective rendering of the essentially ideal and 
poetic, that science, consciously, or unconsciously, wages war. Religion is as much 
a verity of human consciousness as any other of its facts, and against it, on its subjec- 
tive side, the waves of science beat in vain. But, when manipulated by sacerdotal 
constructiveness, and mixed with imperfect or inaccurate historical data, and 
moulded by misapplied logic, it makes claims which traverse our knowledge ot 
nature, then science, as in duty bound, stands as a hostile power in its path. 
Sooner or later, among thinking people, the temporary and fluxional rendering of 
religious mysteries will be abandoned, and the ideal will be universally recognised 
as capable only of ideal approach. 


Iuaxmore. This seems to you ‘ well put,’ does it? It seems to me 
a medley of commonplace and sophism. I am as ready as Professor 
Tyndall to reject ‘ imperfect or inaccurate historical data,’ ‘ misapplied 
logic,’ and ‘claims which traverse our knowledge of nature.’ But 
when, in the name of science, he declares war against ‘ the objective 
rendering of the essentially poetic and ideal,’ when he denies the 
claim to ‘ objective validity ’ of ‘ that which springs from the inner- 
most need and nature of man,’ when he pronounces that ‘ the ideal 
is capable only of ideal approach,’ he appears to me, pace tanti viri, 
to be talking grandiloquent nonsense. He might just as reasonably 
say that because the principle of life is spiritual and immaterial, we 
ought to support life only by spiritual and immaterial means, and 
not by anything so grossly material as meat and drink. The dweller 
in Cloud-Cuckoo Town may be able to live on mere abstractions. 
But assuredly they are not sufficient for human nature’s daily food. 
Man belongs to the world of time. He is individual, concrete, hic 
et nunc, as the schoolmen say. And his religion, like everything 
else, if it is really to influence him, must be in harmony with the 
laws whereby he lives, moves, and has his being in this phenomenal 
state. It is of'the very essence of Christianity, its prime motive 
force and the secret of its power, that ‘the Word was made Flesh 
and dwelt among us.’ And most assuredly it is in accordance with 
the deepest instincts, the most imperious needs of human nature, 
that the Catholic Church presents us with objects in the first place, 
not with abstract ideas; that the medium of her worship is personal 
communion with the divine, rather than intellectual conceptions. 
How little can we know of persons. 


Not even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile and sigh. 


Charity—caritas—is higher than knowledge as a revealing agency. 
We can feel for, and with, persons whom we love—yes, and attain to 
spiritual communion with them—when analysis lies quite out of 
our power. 

Grimston. My dear fellow, this is mere mysticism. 

Iuaxmore. Most assuredly it is. And if the Church is not mysti- 
cism, she is nothing. St. Augustine, St. Athanasius, St. Thomas 
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Aquinas, Suarez, and all the modern theologians, lay it down that reve- 
lation is an economy: that is to say, an exhibition of the truth in 
symbols. It is what St. Paul taught long ago, that we see per specu- 
lum et in enigmate. ‘ Alles Vergiingliche ist nur ein Gleichniss,’ 
Goethe tells us in those pregnant lines with which he ends the 
Second Part of Faust: ‘ Alles ’°—Everything. It is universally true : 
as true in religion as elsewhere. 

Temperley. I see clearly enough that this has a direct bearing 
upon the questions which we were discussing just now: the inspira- 
tion of Scripture and the miraculous element in Christianity. 

Iuxmore. A most direct bearing. ‘ Litera occidit: spiritus est 
qui vivificat.’ I will go to any length with modern criticism that the 
evidence really warrants, in dealing with the letter of our Sacred 
Books and the history of the Christian Church. But the divine 
element in those books, and in the Church, no criticism can touch. 


For it is, as the air, invulnerable, 
And our vain blows malicious mockery. 


The details over which criticism has power are as the small dust 
of the balance in comparison of the idea, over which it is powerless. 
So far agree with Professor Tyndall. I add that there is a perspective 


to be observed in religion, as in painting, else we shall get a Chinese 
world, where things great and small are equally important. Religion 
must be judged of by the Practical Reason, and with a view to the 
Categorical Imperative of Duty, which is its adamantine foundation, 
‘hid under the grave of things.’ 

Grimston. Well, Temperley, you had better get Dorasawmy to 
come over to England, and commune with our friend here. They 
will be able to talk sympathetically about the Veil of Maya, and the 
path of extrication. Between them they may even produce a new 
Upanishad, suitable to the exigencies of this nineteenth century. It 
is said that ‘ all roads lead to Rome,’ but this is one of the strangest. 

Iuamore. I have no doubt I should find much in common with 
Temperley’s Hindu friend, whose acquaintance I should be glad to 
make. The true foe of Christianity—of which Catholicism appears 
to me (to say the least) the version most consistent with history and 
philosophy—is not to be sought in those great Eastern religions and 
theosophies, which, whatever their aberrations, are based on the sense 
of the Infinite, but in the pseudo-science of the present day, which 
is doing so much to banish art, metaphysics, religion—in a word, 
the ideal—from contemporary Europe; which sinks men in the most 
vulgar materialism, the most ignoble sensism, by proposing as the 
supreme object of life ‘agreeable feeling,’ and as the sole test of 
right and wrong ‘the laws of comfort.’ I call it pseudo-science, 
because, however true in its own province, it is false beyond. 

Temperley. We have had good talk. And if Dorasawmy comes 
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to England, I shall certainly introduce him to you, Luxmore. Mean- 
while, I will write him an account of our conversation. And now 
let me add one word. Luxmore would probably hardly account of 
me as a Christian at all. ‘Christian by the heart and sceptic by the 
head,’ was Grimston’s account of me. Well, my own feeling about 
Christianity is one of intense reverence; and, as for the Catholic 
Church, she possesses, as it appears to me,a power of guiding through 
the moral perplexities of the world, such as no other religion pos- 
sesses: a power to which, I feel sure, no individual could attain for 
himself or by himself. If religion is still to affect human society at 
large, I do not know who can take up the spiritual sceptre, should it 
fall from the hands of the Catholic Church. And, without religion, 
society will degenerate into mere swinish barbarism: ‘God is as 
necessary to a people as liberty.’ I was looking the other day at a 
curious book by a very early Christian writer: S. Hippolytus de 
Antichristo, He is commenting upon ‘ the great wonder in heaven,’ 
spoken of in the Apocalypse: a woman clothed with the sun, and the 
moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve stars ; 
who brought forth a male child. The woman, he says, is the Church, 
always giving birth to Christ, the male and perfect offspring of God, 
who is styled both God and Man: and thus acting as the teacher of 
all nations. Now this appears to me profoundly true. The Catholic 
Church, in every age, seems to be bringing forth the Divine idea 
of the Eternal Word, in such form and shape as each age re- 
quires. And here, as I cannot but feel, is the source of all that has 
been noblest in individual action, most precious in moral civilisation, 
during the eighteen centuries of our era. Even now, as I look 
through the world, I confess the Pope appears to me the only power 
left which values supremely the moral law, which witnesses for it 
unflinchingly : the one power which cares nothing for the kingdoms 
of the world and thé glory of them: which upholds the Sermon on 
the Mount as the sole rule of conduct, alike for public and private life, 
and finds in the Crucifix the measure of all things. The mysterious, 
plastic influence of the Catholic Church is an undeniable fact: an 
influence so prevailing and so puissant in its application, and yet so 
delicate, so individual : so imperious and inflexible, as of the Prophet 
of God; so penetrating and persuasive, as of the Messenger of Christ. 
This is a religion, if religion is no dream of a shadow, but objective 
and real. But what an ‘if’! And the question—the question of 
questions, I may call it—is whether all this might and majesty will 
survive the modern spirit. It was not without reason that the eyes 
of those who sat in Moses’s seat were turned with suspicion on Galileo 
and Spinoza. The one was the founder of modern science, the other 
of scientific exegesis and the new philosophy. You know what I 
mean, Luxmore. 

Grimston. Yes. He knows well enough what you mean. 
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‘Plargissez Dieu,’ said Diderot. The Church might do worse than 
take the hint. 

LIu«more. ‘Interdum diabolus veritatem loquitur,’ Aquinas says. 
But how can we help enlarging our conceptions of the Divine 
Noumenon, as the revelations of physical science enlarge our con- 
ceptions of the phenomenal universe? Astronomy, geology, natural 
history—not to continue the catalogue—have each in these latter 
days furnished a new chapter of revelation. Think, too, of that 
‘Bible of modern literature,’ as it has been called, not unaptly, 
which assuredly is written for our learning. Our religion must 
correspond with our growing culture; it cannot possibly remain 
patristic, or medizval, or puritan. Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Spencer’s 
dictum holds good: ‘Perpetual adaptation to environment is the 
very law of life.’ He is not only a bad philosopher, but, little as 
he may think it, a deadly foe to the race, who seeks to elevate any 
bygone forms into absolute types: who can dream of no future for 
humanity but the resuscitation of a past which assuredly is dead, 
and will not return. So much I willingly concede: or rather, 
strenuously maintain. But it still remains true that the highest 
revelation is man: and that the Christ is the Son of Man: the per- 
fect type: the supreme ideal. ‘Never man spake like this Man.’ 
Has mankind, in these eighteen centuries, fully apprehended His 
message ? 

W. S. LILLY. 
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THE NEW LIBERALISM: A RESPONSE. 


I HAVE just been reading the article on ‘The New Liberalism ’ con- 
tributed by Mr. Atherley Jones, M.P., to the August number of this 
Review. I have not the advantage of knowing the author, and it 
was an agreeable surprise to find that there was, at any rate, one 
active member of the Liberal party whose opinions agreed so nearly 
with my own. His article seems to me full of interest, and I crave 
space for some reflections on the ‘ New Liberalism,’ as it commends 
itself to an ancien ministre, who is also an impenitent Radical of 
some years’ standing. I am well-aware that I approach the subject 
with far less authority than Mr. Atherley Jones. He speaks as a 
member of the House of Commons conversant with the daily and 
hourly working of the political machine, in direct contact with the 
Liberal party in Parliament, and representing a large constituency 
of Radical working men. I can only speak as what Mr. Matthew 
Arnold called ‘a feeble unit’ of the party, and as one of those lookers-on 
who are supposed, by a consolatory proverb, to see most of the game. 

There can, I think, be no doubt that Mr. Atherley Jones is right 
when he declares that, speaking in general terms, the upper classes 
have broken finally with Liberalism. I do not feel that my own ex- 
perience enables me to speak as confidently as Mr. Jones does of 
the alienation of the middle class; but there seems no room for 
doubt that the aristocracy and landed classes with all their de- 
pendants and imitators, the Anglican clergy, and the members of the 
learned professions, have become practically, if not in name, Con- 
servative. 

Now this is a result which I do not altogether deplore. Territorial 
influence is by no means so omnipotent as it would like to be. For 
example, in the county which I know best the Gladstonian member 
finds his strongest support under the park walls of a dissentient duke. 
Still rank and wealth, if accompanied by high character and gracious 
manners, may no doubt be valuable allies at the time of an election ; 
but their aid may be too dearly bought. It is true that they helped 
us to beat the Tories in 1880; but from the moment when Mr. Glad- 
stone formed his Government the mischief of the alliance became 
apparent. His Cabinet was stuffed with Whigs. Many of them 
were men who had absolutely no claim, except that conferred by wealth 
and station, to sit in the high places of the Liberal synagogue. But 
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their inclusion was the necessary (perhaps the stipulated) reward of 
their services, real or supposed, at the election; and throughout the 
Parliament of 1880 their influence lay upon the Liberal party— 


Heavy as frost and deep almost as life. 


Session after session passed, irrevocable time went by, and a 
noble majority steadily declined, while Radicals stood by in speechless 
discontent, bidden, not seldom, to vote for what they disapproved, and 
urging in vain the initiation of reforms to which they were deeply 
pledged, but which would have been offensive to the Whig magnificoes 
in the Cabinet and their kinsfolk and acquaintance out of doors, 

This is an evil which is not likely to recur. One advantage at 
least of our recent troubles is that we have, to use a homely phrase, 
‘sloughed off the Whigs,’ and a Liberal Government is not likely 
again to be restrained from all energetic legislation by the territorial 
prejudices of actual and expectant dukes or the economic tremors of 
mediocre millionaires. But at the same time it must be remembered 
that the loss of the upper classes means a great increase in the 
electioneering difficulties of the Liberal party. It means the loss of 
money, of local influence, and, to a great extent, of suitable candi- 
dates. Every party wants men of private means, good education, 
and gentleman-like address to fight its battles at the polls; anda 
breach with the upper classes of the country means the transfer of 
great masses of such candidates to the opposite side. These are con- 
siderable losses, but they are not irreparable, if only we can set 
against them the one political force which cannot be bought and 
cannot be resisted—a genuine enthusiasm for a worthy cause. I 
am aware that political experts, who wish to be thought cynical and 
worldly-wise, will ridicule this proposition, and will assure me that 
in elections, as in war, Providence generally favours the stronger 
battalion, and that, where a party has money, organisation, and a 
tight grip on the ‘screw,’ it may safely make its opponents a present 
of enthusiasm. But if anyone wishes to appraise the fighting value 
of enthusiasm, and to see the difference to a political party implied 
by its presence or absence, let him compare the course and results of 
the general election of 1880 with those of 1885. 

In 1880 the Liberal party was fired by a moral enthusiasm. 
Lord Beaconsfield and his colleagues had done their utmost to involve 
England in a war on behalf of the Mahomedan Power which for cen- 
turies has persecuted the worshippers of Christ in Eastern Europe. 
We had the opportunity of condemning them and driving them from 
office. Other elements in the controversy no doubt appealed with 
special force to special minds. But the question which transcended 
all others was whether the tyrannous rule of the Turk, founded in 
slavery and polygamy and operating by rape and massacre, should 
receive the support of Christian England. 

Mr. Gladstone had defined the duty of the Liberal party when 
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he spoke of himself as ‘ counterworking the purpose of Lord Beacons- 
field.’ To overthrow the godless old cynic who had scoffed at the 
red horrors of Bulgaria was an object worth fighting for. It appealed 
alike to conscience and to reason. It enlisted our moral sympathies. 
It seemed part of religion itself. We went to the election as to a 
crusade, and fought and won as men only can who are battling for 
their most sacred beliefs. 

So much for 1880. In 1885 the enthusiasm had evaporated. 
We had very little to look back upon with satisfaction in the five 
years of Liberal administration. And wehad nothing to look forward 
to. In Mr. Chamberlain’s programme there was certainly much that 
was attractive, but it lacked both authority and definiteness ; while 
the authorised programme contained not a single item which could 
kindle enthusiasm in even the most inflammable bosom. Divided in 
aim, apologetic for the past, and despondent for the future, we entered 
the general election. We found arrayed against us in compact alliance 
every class and every interest which we had menaced but not crippled. 
Mr. Gladstone had incensed the landowners. Sir Wilfrid Lawson had 
enraged the publicans. Sir William Harcourt had agitated the corpo- 
ration. Mr. Chamberlain, with his doctrine of ransom and scheme of 
disestablishment, had terrified every owner of property and converted 
every clergymaninto a Tory agent. We fought without enthusiasm, 
and it was not surprising that we came off second best in the fight. 

In the election of 1886 the condition was changed. There was 
no mistake about our object. We asked the constituencies to give 
Ireland Home Rule, and we asked nothing else. It was a case of 
Aye or No to a plain question. The No was certainly delivered in 
unmistakable tones; but, though we were heavily beaten, our state 
was, in one main respect, more gracious than it had been in 1885, 
We were no longer hampered by conflicting policies, or called on 
to decide between authorised and unauthorised programmes. A 
plain issue was submitted to us. We might decide it one way or 
the other, or we might suspend our judgment. But there was no 
ambiguity about the question whether Ireland should or should 
‘not have the control of her own affairs. And as to Home Rule I 
entirely agree with Mr. Atherley Jones that ‘ one of the most remark- 
able phenomena of modern politics was the large measure of assent 
with which that policy was received by the Liberal electorate.’ 

Considering the circumstances under which it was first introduced 
to their notice, and the almost inconceivable clumsiness with which it 
was engineered in the spring and summer of 1886, the marvel is, 
- not that the party was torn asunder, but that the rent was not 
much deeper, more permanent, and more disastrous. For my own 
part, I look upon the reunion of the Liberal party as already complete. 
That which our ‘lost leaders’ have declined to do, the rank and 
file have done without their guidance. In 1886 they suspended 
judgment. But now that they have had the time (which was not 
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then allowed them) to investigate and reflect, they have come to 
see the essential reasonableness of Home Rule, its consonance with 
the fundamental principles of Liberalism, and its perfect compati- 
bility with the safety and unity of the Empire. 

That this happy consummation has been attained I believe to 
be due to the wise concession which Mr. Gladstone has made to the 
general sense of his followers in consenting to retain the Irish 
members at Westminster. Ominous whispers, indeed, are heard 
from time to time to the effect that Mr. Gladstone has not really 
conceded this; that he still makes it the subject of mental reserva- 
tion, and still secretly inclines to separatist schemes. But I am 
persuaded better things of the Liberal leader, and things which 
accompany political salvation, and I must persist in believing that 
what he seems to have yielded he has really yielded, and that his 
lieutenants and followers are not speaking without their book when 
they assume the retention of the Irish members at Westminster as 
an essential part of the next Home Rule Bill. 

I take it, then, that the Liberal party has accepted Home Rule, 
and has placed it in the forefront of the Liberal policy. To assume 
this is to assume that it will be carried ; and indeed it is not unlikely 
that the Tories will reproduce their celebrated policy of ‘ dishing the 
Whigs,’ and will give Ireland a system of local government so 
extended as to its sphere of action and so centralised as to its seat 
of authority as to be indistinguishable, except in name, from the 
reconstructed version of Home Rule which the Liberal party has 
agreed to adopt. If this be so, it will be edifying to see the grimaces 
of conscientious Unionists when they find history repeating itself 
at their expense, and discover that Lord Salisbury’s Government 
has treated them exactly as Lord Derby’s Government treated 
their forerunners, the Adullamites of 1866. But this is conjecture, 
and we must return to facts. Home Rule, then, is the first item 
in the present programme of the Liberal party. We are all con- 
vinced about it. We all agree about it. We all mean to push it 
through. But Mr. Atherley Jones has uttered an unpalatable 
truth when he says that ‘the masses are not moved by—are in 
fact wonderfully indifferent to—the woes of Ireland,’ and that ‘ the 
Home Rule movement does not arouse enthusiasm among the masses.’ 
As to the reasons for this fact, Mr. Jones is probably right when 
he says that to excite the sympathies and sentiments of the English 
artisan requires ‘a wider historical knowledge and a closer intimacy 
with contemporary events’ than, in the case of Ireland, he possesses. 
And it would not be difficult to account for this lukewarmness by © 
other reasons drawn from the history of 1880-5 and the memories of 
the subsequent election. But to dwell on these would be needlessly 
to revive old quarrels. 

But, be the causes what they may, we have to face the twofold 
fact that the cause of Home Rule, taken alone, does not evoke 
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enthusiasm, and that, to a political party which has lost the adventi- 
tious aids of rank, wealth, and influence, popular enthusiasm is the 
breath of life. How is that enthusiasm to be aroused? Here, I 
conceive, is the opportunity of the New Liberalism. 

I hope I shall not be guilty of egotism if I venture to say a few 
words on my personal relation to this matter. I said just now that 
we approached the general election of 1880 with the enthusiastic 
desire to dethrone Lord Beaconsfield, and to help the cause of freedom 
and humanity in the East of Europe. Before the new Parliament 
assembled our principal object was already attained, and the great 
champion of Turkish tyranny had fallen finally from power. We were 
therefore set free, at the very outset of our parliamentary life, to work 
for the objects of domestic interest which we had at heart. Foremost 
among these, at least with some of us, was Social Reform. We 
earnestly desired to make the lives of our fellow-men healthier, sweeter, 
brighter, and more humane. It was an ennobling and invigorating 
ambition, lifting the pursuit of politics out of the vulgar dust of 
office-seeking and wire-pulling into the purer air of unselfish endea- 
vour. To some of us it was much more; for it meant the applica- 
tion of the Gospel of Christ to the practical business of modern life. 
But the difficulties were enormous. The Liberal party still clung to 
its miserable old mumpsimus of laissez faire, and steadily refused to 
learn the new and nobler language of Social Service. Alone among our 
leading men, Mr. Chamberlain seemed to apprehend the truth that 
political reform is related to social reform as the means to the end, and 
that politics, in its widest sense, is the science of human happiness. 

In June 1883, in reply to some ‘Desultory Reflections of a 
Whig’ by Lord Cowper, I contributed to this Review a ‘ Protest 
against Whiggery,’ and in it I used these words :— 

‘The high Whig doctrine would limit the functions of the State 
to the preservation of life and property and the enforcement of 
contracts. Modern Liberalism, on the other hand, regarding the 
State, with Burke, as “the nation in its collective and corporate cha- 
racter,” sees in it the one sovereign agent for all moral, material, and 
social reforms, and recognises a special duty to deal with questions 
affecting the food, health, housing, amusement, and culture of the 
working classes. In sanitary matters the motto of both the old poli-- 
tical parties has always been Clough’s paraphrase of the Sixth Com- 


mandment : 
Thou shalt not kill, but needst not strive 


Officiously to keep alive. 

‘One of the most hopeful signs of the times is that modern 
Liberalism, as illustrated in Mr. Smith’s candidature at Liverpool, no 
longer regards the possession of a vote as the be-all and end-all of 
civil life, but treats it only as a means to an end, and that end the 
creation of better moral and physical surroundings for the great mass 
of our fellow-citizens.’ 
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It is needless to say that, in those unregenerate days of the Liberal 
party, such doctrine as this was received with a chorus of indignation. 
It was socialism, communism—‘ flat burglary.’ One wide-acred Whig 
wrote to tell me, with laborious irony, that I was ‘not his leader ;’ 
another prated about panem et circenses with the air of a man who 
makes a new quotation and settles a controversy at the same time. 
Mr. Goschen poked genial fun at my policy of ‘putting Punchand Judy 
on the rates.’ A little later, Mr. Gladstone declared that ‘ he reserved 
his worst Billingsgate’ for those who would take private property for 
public uses, even though those uses were the erection of healthy 
dwellings and the creation of breathing-spaces in crowded quarters. 
In brief, all that was authoritative, influential, and respectable in 
Liberalism snubbed the plan of social reform. Yet we who believed 
in it went doggedly on, and the absence of any strictly political issues 
at the general election of 1885 seemed to promise a good opportunity 
and a favourable hearing for the gospel of Social Service. 

At that election I contested a constituency composed, as far as 
its Liberal element went, almost exclusively of working men profess- 
ing Radical opinions. To these I spoke in season and out of season 
about Social Reform. I urged'the vital importance of free education, 
public recreation, better housing for the poor,a purer water-supply, a 
more careful attention to the laws of health. I pointed out that 
these were reforms which would really make life better worth living, 
and that manhood-suffrage and systematic registration were only 
valuable so far as they helped us to secure these ends. But it was 
Vox clamantis in deserto. My appeals fell on deaf ears. My 
hearers were very keen about the blasphemy-laws and the grant to 
Princess Beatrice, but for the physical and moral welfare of them- 
selves and their neighbours they did not seem tocareastraw. NowI 
do not say this by way of complaint. The fault was no doubt in the 
preacher rather than in the gospel or the hearers. But, whatever the 
cause, the result was disappointing. However, I was only a little 
before my time. Directly after the election of 1885 came the 
announcement of Home Rule, and for two years the Irish controversy 
raged, to the exclusion of every other public question. But, as the 
noise of battle died away, more humane and more reasonable voices 
began to be heard. Men were saying, ‘ After all, Home Rule is not the 
chief end of human existence. We will certainly give the Irish 
nation what it asks; but, when that is done, we must at last turn to 
our own concerns. We have helped struggling nationalities all over 
the world. It is high time that we gave a thought to the “dim, 
common populations” at home. Lord Beaconsfield wrote in Sybil 
of “ The Two Nations.” The nation of the rich, the cultured, and the 
powerful, must remember its duties towards the infinitely larger 
nation of the poor, the hungry, the oppressed, and the untaught.’ 

This sentiment, stirring vaguely in many breasts, was translated 
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into vigorous language by an evening paper then newly started, and 
soon attracted attention. Even the official Liberals began to think 
that there might be some ‘ something in it.’ It was tentatively in- 
cluded in the programme for the conference at Birmingham last 
autumn, and was powerfully urged by Lord Compton, who has been for 
several years one of our most zealous comrades in all enterprises for 
social reform. 

A definite though by no means exhaustive scheme of social 
legislation was (or seemed to be) accepted by at any rate two of our 
leaders. The elections for the London County Council were fought 
and won upon the cry of Social Reform. The course and the results 
of those elections seem to me by far the most hopeful sign of the 
times, and it looks as if a social enthusiasm might even quicken the 
dry bones of metropolitan Liberalism into beneficent activity. Who 
will lead this new crusade against misery and oppression? It is too 
much to expect that Mr. Gladstone, even with all his wonderful 
versatility, will unlearn at eighty the prepossessions of a lifetime, and 
will lead a movement which is bound to conflict with his theory of 
the functions of the State and the proper scope of legislative inter- 
ference. Moreover, he has often told us that Home Rule must 
henceforth employ all his time and energies. Among younger men 
there is none whom we should more gladly welcome as our champion 
than Mr. John{Morley. But he too is, I fear, out of the question ; for 
is he not the bondslave of Political Economy? The dismal science has 
many irritating and unattractive features, but none more provoking 
than this—that, being pre-eminently a matter of theory and specu- 
lation, the subject of conflicting opinions, and the battle-ground of 
opposing schools, it gives itself the airs of an exact science, and de- 
mands for its dogmas the unquestioning acquiescence which we pay 
to mathematical demonstration. And whoever will lead the New 
Liberalism in its mission of Social Reform must be prepared to find his 
loyalty to the principle of ‘ unrestricted competition’ rudely shaken. 
Of course, we do not breathe a word against Free Trade. But the 
question whether Parliament can properly interfere with the hours 
of labour, with the importation of foreign workmen, perhaps even 
with the rate of wages, will assuredly have to be faced in the not 
distant future, and in order to its right solution we shall have to 
consult quite another set of guides than Adam Smith and Mr. Mill, 
or even Professor and Mrs. Fawcett. 

For my own part I confess that I do not see a heaven-born leader 
for the movement ; but sometimes, Radical as I am, I fancy that he 
may be found in the House of Lords. Heaven knows that I detest the 
hereditary principle in legislation as cordially as ever; but, as long 
as the House of Lords exists, we may as well try to turn it to good 
account. And I would point out that a member of that body, if only 
his heart were right in the matter, would have certain special qualifi- 
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cations for the leadership. The business of the House would make 
no exhaustive demand on his time. His social station would disarm 
the fears of the vulgar and the respectable ; and his perfect freedom 
from the bondage of wire-pullers and caucus-mongers would enable 
him to do his duty without regard to electioneering consequences. 

But wherever our leader may come from, I am confident that the 
movement will go on. (a ira: malgré les mutins, tout réussira. 
The cause of Social Service awakes that moral enthusiasm which, as 
I said at the outset, cannot be bought and cannot be resisted, and 
carries in itself the pledge of victory. The terrible magnitude and 
urgency of the evils with which we have to cope were described by 
Father Barry in the August number of this Review with far greater 
eloquence and authority than mine. Those who set out to fight 
them will have to encounter great and manifold difficulties—igno- 
rance, stupidity, prejudice, greed, cruelty, self-interest, instincts of 
class, cowardly distrust of popular movements, ‘ spiritual wickedness 
in high places.’ And, in the face of these opposing forces, it is 
cheering to think that, after some years of what seemed like single- 
handed striving, the good cause now has its workers everywhere. And 
to none does it make a more direct or a more imperious appeal than 
to us Liberal politicians. If we are worthy of the name, we must be 
in earnest about a cause which promises happiness, and health, and 
length of days to those who by their daily labour of hand and head 
principally maintain the supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon race. We 
must be impatient of a state of society in which healthy dwellings 
and unadulterated food and pure water and fresh air are made the 
monopolies of the rich. We must be eager to do our part towards 
abolishing filth and eradicating disease, and giving free scope to 
those beneficent laws of Nature, which, if only we will obey them, 
are so manifestly designed to promote the welfare and longevity 
of man. If we believe that every human being has equally and 
indefeasibly the right to be happy, we must find our chief interest 
and most satisfying occupation in Social Service. Our aim is first 
to lighten the load of existence for those thronging thousands 
of the human family whose experience of life is one long suffering, 
and then ‘to add sunshine to daylight by making the happy 
happier.’ The poor, the ignorant, the weak, the hungry, the over- 
worked, all call for aid, and in ministering to their wants the adherent 
of the New Liberalism knows that he is fulfilling the best function 
of the character which he professes, and helping to enlarge the 
boundaries of the kingdom of God. 

‘To compass for our people a wider diffusion of physical comfort, 
and thus a loftier standard of national morality, this,’ says Mr. 
Atherley Jones, ‘is the New Liberalism.’ It is also, in my judgment, 
a noble and definite form of Christian effort. 

GrorGE W. E. RUSSELL. 
LL2 
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THE GRIEVANCES OF HIGH CHURCHMEN. 


A LARGE amount of talk and disputation may very often be found 
representing no very strong convictions, but when men are willing 
to suffer personal loss and injury for their opinions the case is 
different. Then we know that, right or wrong, they at least hold 
their beliefs firmly, and as sacred principles which their consciences 
will not allow them to let go. Now it has been sufficiently shown 
by a considerable number of cases in which the High Church clergy 
have elected to suffer imprisonment rather than quit the position 
which they had taken up, that they hold tenaciously to their views, 
and are ready to abide by them at any risk. Many will think this 
a foolish piece of quixotism; but few thoughtful persons will be in- 
clined so completely to pooh-pooh the whole matter as not to think 
it worth while to ask what is the ground of this staunch resistance 
to the law. When the result of this resistance is to send some 
respectable men to prison for an indefinite period, and yet to be so 
little deterrent that a large number who share their views continue 
to parade them even ostentatiously, and thus apparently to court 
the same fate for themselves, the matter certainly challenges 
attention. Even simply on the ground of an investigation into the 
various phases of the religious thought of the day, it is worth while 
to inquire what it is that churchmen now-a-days want, and what is 
the ground of their determined opposition to the existing order of 
things. Have they any real grievances, and if so what are they ? 
We propose to endeavour to indicate some of the matters held to be 
grievances from the churchman’s point of view, as in many quarters 
they seem to be misunderstood. The notion that High Churchmen 
have any claim to be heard will be instantly scouted by many, 
because it will be held that some idea of controlling the laity under- 
lies the position they desire to take up. But this thought may be 
at once dismissed. If there is any shadowy aspiration in the minds 
of any churchmen after the revival of this discipline, the theory is 
too impalpable and too far outside the region of the probable to be 
treated as having any real claim for consideration. What the High 
Church clergy desire to see mended are hardships strictly connected 
with their own position. 
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To begin with, they believe in a Church; they hold that there 
is a divinely constituted society in the world, of which it is their 
glory to be members; that this society has certain divinely ap- 
pointed officers to govern it, certain duties divinely assigned to it, 
certain privileges divinely granted to it. What churchmen want is 
that these privileges should not be interfered with, and one of these 
privileges they hold to be the right of this society to judge and de- 
cide by its officers all questions of the divine law, and all matters 
which may be properly described as spiritual or ecclesiastical. They 
look back over the ages and they find that this has been the custom 
of the best times of the Church. In the numberless synods which 
fill the annals of the Church, bishops have always been the deciding 
and legislating body. Bishops, or their deputed judges ecclesiastical, 
have always sat to try causes ecclesiastical. It is sometimes said 
that an exception to this is to be found in our own English history 
in Anglo-Saxon times. But this is probably not altogether the case. 
The ealdorman and the bishop sat indeed in the same court at the 
same time. But the one heard causes temporal, the other causes 
spiritual. Some confusion, however, undoubtedly did arise, and this 
it was the policy of William the Conqueror to rectify. In his ordi- 
nance he states : 


Know ye and all my liege men in England that I have determined that the 
episcopal laws, which up to my time have not been right, nor according to the 
precepts of the sacred canons in the Kingdom of the English, should be mended. 
Wherefore I command and charge you by royal authority, that no bishop nor arch- 
deacon do henceforth hold pleas in the hundred according to the laws episcopal, 
nor bring any case before the secular jurisdiction which concerns the regimen of 
souls, But whoever is impleaded by the laws episcopal for any cause or crime, let 
him come to the place which the bishop shall choose or name for this purpose, and 
there make answer concerning his cause and crime, and not according to the 
hundred, but according to the canons and laws episcopal let him do right to God 
and his bishop. 


This was the foundation in England of ecclesiastical courts strictly 
speaking, and of exclusive spiritual jurisdiction. Presently it led to 
a great abuse. For Church officers, not content with being allowed 
to judge in causes spiritual, advanced a step further, and claimed the 
right to judge spiritual persons in all causes, whether spiritual or not, 
This was the great ground of quarrel between Henry the Second and 
Thomas Becket, and this was that which the Constitutions of Clarendon 
attempted to rectify. But these famous enactments did not propose 
todo away with spiritual jurisdiction altogether. They provided 
that ‘clerks accused and charged with any matter, being summoned 
by the king’s justice, shall come into his court to answer there con- 
cerning that which shall seem right to be answered there, and in 
the Church court concerning that which shall seem right to be 
answered there.’ The well-known first clause of the Great Charter 
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provides that the ‘ Church of England shall be free, and have all its 
rights and liberties unimpaired,’ and the struggles of the State were 
henceforth directed, not to take away the spiritual and judicial power 
of the Church of the land, but to oppose the intrusive Papal power 
which in fact swamped it, and, overriding it at all points, caused 
endless confusion and trouble. The protests against this intrusive 
power are all grounded on the principle that the Church of England 
has rights and powers of its own, and is able toexercise them. Thus 
in the time of John it was declared that ‘the prelates in England 
were sufficiently furnished with a full provision of all learning, and 
had no need to go a begging to foreigners for justice and judgment ;’ 
and in the fifteenth century, when the overbearing Pope Martin the 
Fifth tried to cause the repeal of the Anti-papal Statutes, the Commons 
petitioned the King to resist, on the ground that the liberties of the 
Church of England ought to be upheld. One of the most remarkable 
statutes in the Reformation period was the statute for the restraint 
of appeals, the preamble of which stated that 


the body spiritual had power, when any cause of the law divine happened to come 
in question, or of spiritual leaning, to declare and interpret by that part of the body 
politic called the spiritualty, now being usually called the English Church, and 
there have always been in the spiritualty men of sufficiency and integrity to declare 
and determine all doubts within the Kingdom. 


Queen Elizabeth was not altogether a nursing mother to the 
Church, but again and again she asserted in her masterful way the 
right of the clergy to judge and legislate in spiritual things, and 
reproved the Puritans who wanted to take this power out of their 
hands. Archbishop Laud is often regarded as the greatest stickler 
for ecclesiastical authority in the more modern times; and the High 
Church claim has not gained in popularity by its supposed connec- 
tion with him. But, in fact, Laud’s great fault was that he did not 
make use of the spiritual power sufficiently, but attempted to govern 
the Church autocratically through the Supremacy and the High 
Commission Court, which was due to a lay origin. The ecclesiastical 
courts remained unchanged by the Reformation. They were much 
complained of. Their procedure was very dilatory and often very 
oppressive, but no successful attempts were made to mend them. The 
great change made at the Reformation was in the provision for 
settling final appeals in spiritual suits. These could no longer go to 
Rome. They must be settled in the country. Now the clergy had 
recognised the King as the supreme head of the Church of England 
‘as far as is allowed by the law of Christ,’ and by that had acknow- 
ledged that all jurisdiction must proceed from the Crown, In 
accordance with this it was enacted that in case of failure of justice 
in the court of the archbishop, there should lie an appeal to the 
King in his Court of Chancery, which should be heard by delegates 
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to be nominated by the Crown. These delegates might be either 
bishops, ecclesiastical lawyers, or common law lawyers, cr laymen. 
The selection was with the Crown. It was therefore, under this 
arrangement, always possible that spiritual causes might be decided 
by spiritual persons; and at first it would appear that such was the 
case. But as time went on and the negligence and carelessness of 
the eighteenth century affected the Church, we find appeals even in 
questions touching doctrine decided by judges and civilians without 
the co-operation of divines. It seemed to be concluded that bishops 
had nothing to do with interpreting the law spiritual, and deciding 
causes which involved it. This essential function of the spiritualty 
was disregarded, and hence, when in 1832 the old law for hearing 
appeals was abrogated, and a new one substituted, no provision what- 
ever was made for hearing ecclesiastical appeals in a fitting manner. 

It is an absolute fact that in the Report of the Commission of 
1832, upon which this Act was founded, ‘the Commission do not 
appear to have given any special consideration to appeals on matters 
of doctrine,’ ! and the author of the Act afterwards acknowledged that 
this class of cases had not been foreseen nor provided for.? In the 
Church Discipline Act of 1840 there was a provision that such 
bishops as happened to be Privy Councillors should be members of 
the Court of Appeal, but this was abolished by the Act of 1876 which 
constituted the tribunal for hearing ecclesiastical appeals a purely 
lay court with episcopal assessors. 

The idea is that the court merely interprets the formularies of 
the Church. But there must from time to time arise questions 
which are not provided for in the formularies of our Church, but 
which no churchman, and indeed no Christian, can hold to be open 
questions. Suppose for instance it should please a clergyman to 
maintain publicly the Monothelite heresy. How is he to be con- 
victed of error except by those who are able to judge according to 
the ‘analogy of the faith,’ and to show how this heresy necessarily 
affects the doctrine of the Incarnation? Yet out of the forty-six 
cases which have come before the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council since the passing of the Act, in ten at least there have been 
no episcopal assessors at all. According to the present arrangement 
questions involving the most sacred points of doctrine, or the most 
abstruse points of ecclesiastical usage, law, and history, may come 
before a tribunal unused to consider such matters learnedly and 
carefully, may be decided in a rough and ready manner, the 
episcopal assessors may or may not be consulted, their opinions 
if asked may or may not be taken. There is no security that the 


1 Report of Ecclesiastical Courts Commission, p. 44. 

? «The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council was framed without the expecta- 
tion of questions like this [Gorham case] being brought before it. It was created for 
the consideration of a totally different class of case.’ Speech of Lord Brougham in 
Howse of Lords, 1850. 
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cause should be judged fairly on its merits, or that a really satis- 
factory decision should be reached. 

But this is not all, nor indeed the chief part of the grievance of 
churchmen in this matter. They believe, rightly or wrongly, 
that to decide on such matters is a function belonging to the officers 
of the Church, and is a part of that power of the keys entrusted to 
the apostles. They believe, therefore, that only the successors of the 
apostles, or those to whom these shall have delegated their power, can 
rightly exercise this function of deciding in spiritual things. Hence 
the decisions of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council can never 
be held by churchmen to be binding upon them, and hence they do 
not submit to the decisions of a judge, sitting to administer justice in 
an ecclesiastical court, who has never been deputed by the Church to 
act in this capacity, and whose previous training has not been in 
ecclesiastical law and procedure. The Act of 1874, known as the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, under which a non-ecclesiastical 
judge was appointed to preside in Church courts, was nothing less 
than a studied and deliberate insult to the Church. It was condemned 
by Convocation, which is the constitutional voice of the Church, and 
has been formally repudiated by the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission. 
It was carried under the idea that it would prove a clever machine for 
‘stamping out Ritualism.’ It has increased Ritualism a hundred fold. 
What churchmen want, then, is that this act should be repealed, 
that the old procedure in causes ecclesiastical by bishops and their 
chancellors should be restored, and that the royal supremacy should 
be exercised in matters of appealin spiritual causes by a commission 
of bishops, and not by a commission of laymen with the feeble ad- 
junct of episcopal assessors. 

Churchmen would probably be well contented to accept the recom- 

- mendation of the late commission on ecclesiastical courts on all other 
points except that of the court of final appeal. For this, the com- 
mission recommend the final hearing of spiritual causes by lay judges 
with the power of consulting bishops. This in fact is no improve- 
ment on the present system. It appears indeed to be identical with 
it, and it will certainly never satisfy churchmen. It is introduced 
by the commissioners in their report in a very apologetic tone, and 
it is grounded upon a favourite but palpable fallacy, which is thus 
expressed: ‘The function of lay judges is not in any sense to deter- 
mine what is the doctrine or ritual of the Church, but to decide 
whether the impugned opinions or practices are in conflict with the 
authoritative formularies of the Church in such a sense as to require 
correction or punishment.’ How this is to be done without deter- 
mining the doctrine or ritual might puzzle the wisest brain. How is 
it possible to decide whether a rule be broken without settling what 
the rule is? or how can an alleged contradiction of a doctrine be 
ascertained without inquiry what the doctrine is ? 
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The recommendation of the commissioners as to the final court 
was dissented from by five of their body, who thought that the bishops 
ought to be consulted in all questions of doctrine ; and when the 
report was considered by the Convocation of Canterbury this view was 
adopted. But churchmen will not be satisfied even with this. They 
might be partially satisfied if the judges were obliged to act upon 
the opinio.:s of the bishops when consulted, but they will not be fully 
satisfied until the parts are reversed ; until spiritual causes are heard 
by spiritual persons, with lawyers, if need be, as assessors. This is 
the principle of the courts below ; why may it not, they urge, be the 
principle of the final court? The causes, it is said, are mixed: 
temporal interests are involved, points of law may arise, strict legal 
interpretation is required. In all these matters the legal assessors 
may lend their aid, but that persons who have received the training 
of bishops are not capable of strict interpretation, and of the judicial 
treatment of a subject, few candid persons will believe. The fact is 
that there is an ancient and long-standing jealousy of the Church and 
churchmen, due originally to the domineering attitude assumed by 
the Church in Papal times, and handed down from generation to 
generation, but which in the present condition of things is most un- 
reasonable. Then the establishment question comes up, and it seems 
to be considered as one of the conditions of establishment that the 
lay power should keep the spiritualty in due subjection. This, it is 
said, is the price you have to pay for your establishment. If you want 
to legislate for yourselves and govern yourselves you must accept dis- 
establishment. It does not clearly appear why. The clergy don’t 
want to trench upon the rights of the laity; what they want is that 
they themselves shall be judged by themselves in all matters strictly 
professional. Discipline as it affects the laity has long fallen into disuse. 
They are absolutely free to do what is right in their own eyes. But 
the clergy are not free. They are bound by solemn pledges to a certain 
system of life. This system has certain laws to uphold it of a special 
character, known as ecclesiastical, and all that they desire is that eccle- 
siastical laws should be administered throughout by ecclesiastical 
persons. The soldier is tried for all military offences by courts martial, 
composed of military men. The peccant lawyer is struck off the rolls 
by the heads of his own profession. Why may not the same measure 
be meted out in the Church? But, it will be said, all churchmen, lay 
as well as clerical, are interested in Church doctrines and practices ; 
why are the laity, who are as much members of the Church as the 
clergy, to be excluded from taking cognisance of offences against 
these? Well, all persons are interested in the discipline of the 
army and the purity of the legal profession, and yet they are willing 
to trust the rectifying of abuses in them to those who have a special 
knowledge on these subjects. Of course to Christians unattached, 
and to those who don’t believe in the existence of any divinely 
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appointed organisation in the world, it will seem a very trifling matter 
as to how ecclesiastical squabbles are decided. These things are re- 
garded altogether with contempt. Mr. Hallam and the late Lord 
Shaftesbury were fond of quoting the passage from Virgil’s Georgics 
in which he recommends a little dust. to be thrown on the trouble- 
some bees. But the history of the world is against these philosophers. 
Such questions have always been matters of deep interest to a large 
section of mankind, and instead of the interest in them waning, it 
increases more and more. 

We pass on now to another grievance of these troublesome church- 
men. They wanta relaxation of the Act of Uniformity. They don’t 
want to be lawless, as they are frequently charged with being, but 
they want the law to be made more accommodating, and better suited 
to the strong and vigorous development of Church life with which 
they have to deal. They hold—and it is a self-evident truth—that 
the Church of England has outgrown uniformity; that whether the 
law sanctions it or not, wide differences of ritual and practice will 
continue to be found in churches; and they desire this necessary de- 
velopment to be put on a legal foundation. How, it may be asked, 
can this be done? Ifthe machinery were provided it might be done 
easily, and there is no real difficulty in the way of providing the 
necessary machinery. The Convocations of the two provinces are the 
representative bodies of the clergy, dating back in their origin to the 
very earliest times, and having a constitutional position which has 
always been recognised. But these bodies labour under the dis- 
advantage of not providing an adequate representation of the 
parochial clergy, and being somewhat overcrowded by nominees. 
This grievance the Southern Convocation has for thirty years been 
labouring to remove, but has always been met by the authorities with 
a non possumus, on some ground more or less frivolous. If it were 
allowed to reform itself, and to enlarge its numbers sufficiently to 
satisfy the clergy that they were fairly represented, then there would 
be no jealousy or difficulty, on the part at least of High Churchmen, 
in accepting its decisions. The next step tothe enlargement of Con- 
vocation would be the concession by the State of an Act of Parliament 
providing that any scheme for altering the rubrics, and furnishing 
any additional services required, having been submitted by Convocation 
to Parliament and not appealedagainst after a certain prescribed time of 
lying on the table, might become law. It does not seem unreasonable 
to imagine that this process, which has been already adopted in other 
matters, may yet commend itself to the candour ofour legislators. Sup- 
posing it be conceded, then the law which regulates public worship might 
easily be adapted to the requirements of the day. Take for instance 
the much-vexed question-—the subject matter of so many suits—the 
meaning of the Ornaments Rubric. People need no longer be-driven 
into the two extremes, on the one side of reading a not into it, and on 
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the other of holding that all the ornaments of the early Edwardian 
Church are absolutely commanded. By avery simplechange these things 
might be made permissible but not compulsory. Thus uniformity would 
indeed be legally sacrificed, but peace would be established. This 
was the solution which commended itself to one who throufghout his 
thoughtful and holy life was known as the most decided enemy of 
Popery—the late Bishop of Lincoln. There are other still more 
important matters in which an alternative use might be allowed, if 
duly considered and weighed by a competent body of churchmen, and 
sanctioned by the State. It is difficult to see how any one would 
be injured by these relaxations, but easy to perceive that many 
great benefits might result. The contentiousness in which we are 
at present involved is an unmixed evil. It is the old story of the 
shield with two different sides—one fights for the ‘ Protestant’ 
view, another for the ‘ Catholic’ idea. A change in the law might 
help men to see that the Church of England is both Protestant and 
Catholic. Then there is the question of the additional services 
needed. On all hands it is agreed that for the efficient working of 
the Church a large number of special services are required, as, for 
instance, a third service for Sunday, services for Harvest, Missions, 
Institution to a Benefice, &c. But, though there is abundant litur- 
gical ability in the Church to construct such services, they cannot be 
authorised for use because no Bill with this object would have a 
chance of passing through Parliament. But, an enabling Act once ob- 
tained, these services might be duly sanctioned, and a great boon 
thus given to the Church at large. It is distinctly a grievance 
in the view of churchmen that they are tied and fettered now for 
all occasions and under all circumstances to the provision made 
in the Prayer Book, which, excellent and admirable as it is, does not 
suffice to furnish sufficient matter for all the varying occasions of 
modern Church life. Indeed, it appears to the minds of many that 
there are barriers erected in all directions to stop the advance of 
churchmen in the legitimate paths of expression and expansion. 
There is the question of the increase of the episcopate. Why can’t 
we have more diocesan bishops if we are willing to find the money to 
pay them, and don’t wish to intrude them into the House of Lords ? 
Why is the Church to be put off with suffragans, who lack some of 
the most important qualifications for the office, inasmuch as they are 
not centres of unity, with power of originating and governing, but 
only adjuncts and helpers, occupying a position analogous to that of 
a curate to a rector ? 

With such a chapter of grievances, real or supposed, it might be 
imagined that churchmen are in a very bad temper and inclined to 
be somewhat spiteful. But this can hardly be charged against them 
with fairness. They are regarded with bitterness by those who have 
inherited the Puritan traditions, and are sometimes made the objects 
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of prosecutions, which, though they may bring individual trouble and 
engender ill-feeling, have no power to arrest the general steady march 
of Church progress. But the High Churchmen do not retaliate. They 
do not bring into the law courts any of those who through negligence, 
or upon principle, violate rubrical provisions. Their voice is stedfastly 
for toleration. They hold that there is room within the ample bosom 
of the Church of England for men of all schools who can conscien- 
tiously profess loyalty to the Church and her formularies, however 
differently they may regard them. This (if one who does not belong 
to them may venture to make the assertion) the ‘ advanced ’ section 
of churchmen may fairly claim to be able to do. They appear in a 
position antagonistic to the law because they conscientiously believe 
that a law which has higher claims on them dominates and controls 
them. They advance in unauthorised paths because progress by 
legitimate means seems barred to them. Their zeal and devotion to 
their work and their immense success are manifest to all. Surely 
these may not unreasonably bespeak somewhat more of attention 
and consideration for their claims than are usually accorded to them. 


GEORGE G. PERRY. 





AN EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 


FouRTEEN months ago I pointed out in this Review that a new 
Labour Party was forming in this country, and that its immediate aim 
was to secure the reduction of the hours of labour by legislation, and 
to force that measure into the arena of practical politics by using 
the voting power of the working classes with entire independence of 
the ordinary party divisions. During the first week of this month 
the Annual Congress of the Trades Unions of the United Kingdom 
will be held at Dundee. It will decide the attitude to be taken by 
the skilled workmen who are represented in its deliberations. As 
that decision will be of great political importance, I now propose to 
give a brief retrospect of the Eight Hours movement during the past 
year, to meet some of the objections which have been raised by its 
opponents, and to give an outline of the course which that movement 
is likely to take in the immediate future. 

In November 1888 the subject was discussed at an International 
Trades Union Congress, held in St. Andrew’s Hall, Newman Street, 
London, and attended by representatives of many British trade 
societies and of various working-class organisations on the Continent 
of Europe, the powerful Social Democratic party of Germany alone 
being conspicuous by its absence. That congress showed that while 
the older and better known British trade-union representatives were 
inclined to maintain a conservative attitude on the question, the 
constituents of many of them were, as so often happens ‘ in another 
place,’ greatly in advance of their ‘leaders.’ It also gave the first 
proof that the progress of Socialistic ideas amongst organised work- 
men had made a great advance, as several Socialists were then for 
the first time selected to represent their societies. The foreign 
workmen, of course, were almost unanimously in favour of the legis- 
lative reduction of working hours. 

The next indication of the growing strength of the movement 
was the return at the London County Council elections in January 
1889 of Mr. John Burns (by 3,071 votes) at the head of the poll, 
in a working-class district of London, by a majority of 764 over the 
next candidate on the list. About the same time an election took 
place for the School Board of Newcastle-on-Tyne, in which three 
working men—Messrs. Stewart, Laidler, and Hill—were returned 
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third, fourth, and fifth on the poll, receiving over 13,600 votes 
apiece, though the modest sum of 5/. 4s. covered the expenses of all 
these three candidates. An immediate result of this election was an 
interview between these three workmen with their supporters and 
Mr. John Morley, one of the representatives of the town, in which 
they extracted from that gentleman a statement as to his opinions 
on the Eight Hours question. One of the deputation put their 
position very frankly thus :— 

They now wanted to press that question to the front, and if Mr. Morley was 
not prepared to put it forward they would try Lord Salisbury or some one else to 
put it forward for them. They meant actior, and they meant to take that action 
at once. If he (Mr. Morley) wanted to work in the interests of the working man, 
well and good; but if he wanted to work for the capitalist the result would be 
known hereafter. 


After considerable argument Mr. Morley stated his inability, for 
reasons which I shall touch on later, to agree with the deputation, 
and shortly after announced his readiness to forfeit his seat for 
Newcastle rather than yield to the pressure which had been put upon 
him. The unwonted spectacle of a member of the Gladstonian party 
preferring to risk his seat rather than change his opinions gave rise 
to much discussion in the press. That Mr. Morley himself appre- 
ciated the significance of this incident is shown by his declaration in 
the House of Commons on June 25 that the Eight Hours question 
‘was one which would be discussed in this House year after year.’ 

The next indication that the movement was engaging the atten- 
tion of politicians was given early in May, when Sir Charles Dilke, 
in addressing a Liberal audience, expressed himself strongly in favour 
of the Eight Hours day, and approved the practical steps towards 
securing it which had been taken by the Labour Party. Meanwhile 
the question had been brought up at all the Parliamentary by- 
elections that had taken place, and little difficulty had been 
experienced in obtaining from candidates of both parties a pledge 
that they would support the principle of the restriction of the hours 
of labour in those departments of industry where its application can 
be most readily enforced. It had also become the rule rather than 
the exception that members of Parliament should be ‘ heckled’ upon 
the question when they took counsel with their constituents and 
supporters. On such occasions Lord Rosebery, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. 
Mundella, and other Radicals have more or less decisively declared 
themselves opponents of State interference with the hours of adult 
male labour. 

In June the question was raised in the House of Commons in a 
discussion as to the instructions to be given by the Government to 
the representatives of this country at an international conference 
on labour legislation convened by the Swiss Federal Council. During 
that debate the decision of Lord Salisbury not to allow the Eight 
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Hours day to be discussed by the British delegates was warmly 
supported by Mr. Ritchie and Sir James Fergusson, and in the 
division the Conservative members present, with one or two excep- 
tions, loyally supported the Government. 

At the Trades Union Congress in 1887 it was decided to take the 
sense of the individual members of trades unions by a plébiscite 
upon the Eight Hours day. When the results of this vote were 
reported at the 1888 Congress it was found that the issue had been 
so much confused bya misleading circular, sent round with the 
voting papers by the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress, that one thing only was clear from the voting, viz. that 
the proportion of skilled artisans in favour of State regulation of 
their working hours was much larger than had previously been sup- 
posed. It was then agreed that during this year a second plébiscite 
should be taken, the questions being simplified, and that the result 
should be reported at the Trades Union Congress which is now about 
to be held. The result may be estimated from the few returns 
which have already been published. It is known that some of the 
largest societies have not taken the sense of their members; but the 
following statement will show that, in a great variety of trades, of 
the number of workmen who voted a large majority are in favour of 
the restriction of the hours of labour by law :— 
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Alliance Cabinet Makers’ Association 3 
Bookbinders’ and Machine Rulers’ Consolidated 








Union . ; . | 620} 167] 467] 1389 
Nottinghamshire Miners’ Union . | 7,871 19 | 7,734 94 
Operative Boot and Shoe Rivetters and F *inishers | 629 | 162] 6595 24 
Leicester Hosiery Union . ; ‘ Age oa 558 5 
Friendly Society of Ironfounders . . | 8,608 | 1,350 | 1,843 | 1,410 
London Society of Compositors - «  « 2,201 |1,411 | 1,578 | 661 











It is well known that the disapproval loudly expressed by British 
trade unionists of the theories and language of Continental work- 
men has been an obstacle to any international co-operation between 
the workers of Europe for the solution of industrial problems. There 
has been some excuse for this, for the Briton has seen that the slow 
and steady methods of trade union and constitutional action have 
secured for him solid material advantages, while the fine theories 
and violent declamation of Continental Socialists have left them in 
a state of comparative impotence and disorganisation. It is, there- 
fore, very significant that at the International Labour Congresses 
held in Paris during July last the new departure on the part of 
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organised British workmen in the direction of adopting the Socialist 
proposal to fix a maximum working day by law was met by Socialists 
of all shades with the emphatic confirmation of the view, always 
held by the cooler heads amongst them, that the first step towards 
the Socialist millennium was the conquest of political power, with 
the object of legislating for the establishment of Eight Hours as the 
maximum working day. We have now, therefore, for the first time 
some prospect of an agreement amongst the working men of all 
trades in all countries as to the policy which Labour should pursue. 
The American Federation of Labour, a body which claims over half 
a million members in the United States, has fixed upon the Ist of 
May, 1890, as the date on which their fellow-countrymen should 
make an effort to establish the Eight Hours day on the other side 
of the Atlantic. This date was, therefore, chosen for the holding of 
meetings in all the important towns of Europe to advance the 
movement. 

The latest declaration in the British political world is that made 
by Lord Randolph Churchill on the 29th of July, when, with his usual 
candour, he criticised the Government for prohibiting the discussion 
of the Eight Hours question at the Berne Conference, and with his 
usual shrewdness assured his hearers that it was a mistake to sup- 
pose that the Liberals were the only politicians who could expand 
their programme to suit the wishes of the electors. 

There is no necessity to waste words on arguing as to the obvious 
direct benefits which would accrue to the working classes from a 
reduction of their hours of labour. There are few people in this 
year of grace—in this country, at any rate—who would not be glad 
to see that result brought about, if it could be achieved without 
what they conceive to be disastrous consequences. Nor can there be 
any doubt that the workers themselves would be unanimously in 
favour of such a change in their conditions if they were assured 
that the shorter hours would not necessitate a lower weekly wage. 
This is the real point of interest in the discussion. That it is so 
comes out very plainly in the statements made by politicians to 
those who torment them on the subject. Therefore, before con- 
sidering the methods by which an Eight Hours day can be established 
in this country, it is well to be quite clear as to the effect of the 
proposed change upon the earnings of the worker, which effect will 
clearly be the same whether the change is brought about by the 
action of trade unions or of the State. 

Wages, in any trade and at any time, would be higher if the 
wish of the workman could raise them. The actual reason why they 
are not higher, is not that the employer cannot afford to pay more, 
but that the workman knows that if he were to ask for more he 
would be immediately dismissed. Take any given factory, for 
example, with a hundred men working in it at twenty shillings a 
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week. Every one of that hundred men would prefer to have another 
shilling a week. He does not get it, he does not even dare to ask 
for it, because he knows that at the gate of the factory there are 
men without employment who would be glad to change places with 
him. The employer knows it too, and since, as a rule, whatever his 
political or religious opinions may be, he conducts his business on 
‘sound commercial principles,’ he will not pay to anyone inside the 
factory a farthing more than one of the men outside the factory is 
willing to accept as payment for the same work. The important 
factor, therefore, in the wage question is the unemployed workman. 
In every agitation for a rise of wages it is the presence or absence 
of the unemployed workman which decides whether capital or labour 
shall be victorious. To take our factory again: If there was no 
unemployed workman hanging about its gates, its employés would 
ask and would obtain a rise in wages; for the employer’s only 
alternative would be to suspend production, and this he would not 
do unless the rise demanded were so great as not to make it worth 
his while to continue production at all. 

It is, of course, true that a point would be reached at which it 
would pay the employer better to close his works than to yield to 
the demand. But anyone who will look at the published accounts 
of limited liability companies will see that, to put it most moderately, 
there is, in a very large proportion of industries, a great margin 
to be absorbed by labour in the shape of higher wages before the point 
would be reached at which capital would be justified, on ‘sound 
commercial principles,’ in letting its machinery rust and its business 
connections dissolve. The case of those industries—and I believe 
there are some, though their number and importance is vastly 
exaggerated—in which such a margin of profit does not exist, owing 
to the competition of other British or of foreign firms, will be 
considered later. 

Now, if the above statements are true, it will be seen that, from 
the point of view of the labouring community, the most important 
inquiry with regard to the eight-hour day is, Will such a reduction of 
hours absorb into the ranks of the workers those unemployed men 
whose competition is now the actual and direct cause why wages are 
not higher? The figures, so far as they are known, that bear upon 
this point have been stated or guessed at over and over again, but it 
is so self-evident as to need no laboured argument that, since the 
working day in this country now averages about twelve hours, the 
immediate effect of its reduction by one-third would be not only to 
absorb the workmen now seeking employment, but to make vacancies 
for tens of thousands of able-bodied paupers, and of men who, 
though hardly past their prime, have almost given up the hope of 
obtaining regular work. In fact, the position of employer and 
employed would be reversed. Instead of the workers bidding 
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against one another for the opportunity to earn a living, employers 
would be bidding against one another for hands out of whose labour 
they might make profit. 

The whole of this, I frankly admit, rests on the assumption that 
this margin of profit exists. But if it does not, from what source 
do those who do not work for a living get their subsistence? I 
agree that it is not enough merely to point to the great numbers 
and enormous wealth of the non-working classes to prove this con- 
tention. It is necessary to admit that in some few industries, 
and in a good many firms in every industry, a reduction of working 
hours, unaccompanied by an advance in wages, would bring those 
particular industries and firms to a standstill. So far as the working 
classes are concerned this would not harm them, provided that they 
could readily find employment either with prosperous firms in the 
same trade or in other industries. This last point will be admitted 
by the political economists who are always contending that the 
introduction of labour-saving machinery is rather a blessing than 
otherwise to the men whose employment is thus lost to them. 

Let us first take the case of a trade in which profits are very low 
—so low that, the hours now being twelve a day, an eight-hour law 
(necessitating the employment of 50 per cent. more hands, and, 
consequently, if wages are not to be reduced, an increase of 50 per 
cent. in the weekly wages paid) would completely destroy any 
inducement to the employer to continue business. This can only 
happen in this country in a trade which is closely pressed by foreign 
competitors able to supply the article produced, since, unless these 
foreign competitors are in the field, the employers would be able, 
by obtaining higher prices, to recoup themselves for the higher 
wages they would have to pay. But any trade which is in this con- 
dition is so for one of three reasons: first, because its foreign com- 
petitors have an advantage in their geographical position or natural 
resources; second, because they have better methods of produc- 
tion; or third, because they can buy their labour at a cheaper 
rate. 

In the first case Protection would be an economic disadvantage 
to this country, since it would pay us better to obtain the product of 
such an industry by exchange with those countries whose conditions 
are better suited to it. In the second case, Protection would mean 
that incapable or unenterprising employers should be protected from 
the consequences of their own shortcomings. In the third case, 
Protection would be justifiable, since it would protect our workmen 
from being undersold by races who are only superior to them in 
having a lower standard of comfort—in fact, in being less civilised. 
I believe Protection in the third case—that is to say, of an 
industry in which we have natural advantages equal to those of 
foreign competitors, and are not behind them in our methods of 
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production, but are hardly pressed solely on account of the com- 
parative dearness of British labour—would have the unqualified 
approval of everyone who understands and approves the main 
principle of trades-unionism. 

For it must be understood that, although no thoroughly satis- 
factory solution of the difficulties presented by the problem of the 
Eight Hours day can be arrived at without international agreements 
on the subject, the Labour Party in Great Britain do not intend to 
defer the improvement of their conditions of labour until the work- 
ing classes of the Continent are in a position to make better terms 
with their masters. If that were their intention they might wait a 
great many years. It is impossible to avoid suspecting that the 
politicians who say they are in favour of establishing the Eight 
Hours day in this country when a similar or even a proportionate 
reduction of working hours is established abroad, are consciously 
relegating the question to the dim and distant future. The advo- 
cates of a shorter working day are, on the contrary, determined that _ 
Great Britain shall take the lead in this matter, and contend that 
her action towards nations who maintain the longer hours should be 
similar to that adopted by trade-unionists towards non-trade- 
unionists. A number of workmen who have determined to combine 
in a union to improve their position do not wait until all the 
workmen in their trade have joined the combination. They make 
up their minds how many hours and for what wages they are willing 
to work, and they refuse to work with anyone who will not enter 
their combination and insist on those conditions. They give their 
own custom to trade-unionist firms and bring social and political 
pressure to bear on others in order to divert trade from non-unionist 
masters and men. The terms applied by trade-unionists to those 
workmen who play into the hands of their enemies by working for 
less than the trade-union rate of wages, or by taking the place 
of unionists on strike against a reduction, show that they understand 
that their worst enemies are their fellows who underbid them. 
Similarly they entertain bitter feelings against foreigners who 
undersell them in the labour market. In every country where the 
working classes have a controlling power over the legislature the 
protection of native labour against unfair competition from abroad 
will always be popular. 

It is very certain that the prejudice of the British workman 
against the foreigner, as a foreigner, is rapidly disappearing, but his 
hostility to the foreigner, regarded as ‘cheap labour,’ is increasing. 
Take the case of pauper immigrants to this country, for example. 
No intelligent workman objects to the Frenchman or German coming 
here to seek employment, provided that he joins the workmen’s 
union in his trade and observes its rules. But if he underbids the 
native workman by offering to work for less wages, and so allows hims 
MM 2 
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self to be used to drag British labour down to his own level, 
everyone who is subjected to his competition resents it bitterly. 
Nor does it make the slightest difference whether this underselling 
is effected by the foreigner coming over here in person to compete 
in the labour market, or whether his ‘cheap labour’ comes over em- 
bodied in commodities. The effect in both cases is the same, and 
the trade-unionists who fight against British ‘ rats,’ ‘ blacklegs,’ and 
‘ knobsticks’ will certainly endorse a policy of national hostility 
against countries which refuse to reduce the hours of labour, and so 
obtain an unfair advantage over British labour in any trade. 

The number of trades in which such conditions prevail is, I 
believe, very small, and in every trade some firms can be found 
which enjoy a comparative prosperity, while others are gravitating 
towards bankruptcy. The prosperous firms are those which have 
the greatest amount of capital, the newest machinery, the most 
economical methods of production, and the best management. The 
first effect of reduction of hours and a rise in the price of labour 
would obviously be to terminate the existence of the firms which are 
inferior in these respects. In other words, the tendency would be to 
close the factories in which obsolete methods of production are 
maintained ; and this would be a great economical advantage, for it 
ean clearly be seen that, though the hardship to some individuals 
would be great, much benefit would accrue to the country from pro- 
duction being carried on by the more effective instead of by the 
less effective methods. 

Thus it seems that the immediate consequences of a great reduc- 
tion of working hours. in this country would be a rise in wages, 
the extinction of industries for which the country is not fitted, the 
absorption of firms with small resources by those with large ones, 
and the protection by import duties of industries (if any) in which 
foreign competition now closely presses us, solely on account of the 
higher standard of comfort of our own working population. 

But these immediate results would be followed by others, of 
which the nature can be approximately ascertained. The trans- 
formation of the unemployed into wage-receivers means a great 
expansion of the home market. Higher wages to those now in 
work, again, means an increase in the demand for goods. Any manu- 
facturer will quickly tell you how beneficial would be the effect of 
this on our manufacturing prosperity; for though no manufacturer 
can see that an increase of wages amongst his own work-people will 
benefit him he is ready enough to perceive that an increase in 
the wages paid by other employers means good trade for himself. 
A. colliery owner, looking at this question from his individual 
point of view, is inclined to regard a rise in miners’ wages as an 
unmixed evil, though he takes a very different view of a rise in 
wages in manufacturing towns whose population he supplies with 
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coal. On the other hand, the manufacturers who supply the wants 
of the working people in a mining district soon have the clearest 
proof of the advantage they suck out of the general rise in miners’ 
wages. For exactly similar reasons, a general rise in wages over the 
whole of the country would be beneficial to all trades. 

Again, the increased leisure of the working classes would have 
an important economical effect, which has been enlarged upon by 
Mr. George Gunton, of New York, in a work entitled ‘Wealth and 
Progress,’ of which an English edition has been published by Messrs. 
Macmillan, and which may be studied with profit by those who pro- 
test that the salvation of our country depends on the willingness of 
her labourers to accept the standard of life which satisfies the 
Hindoos or Chinese. Without accepting all Mr. Gunton’s conclusions 
it is safe to anticipate that the additional leisure of the workman 
will excite a desire in his mind for additional means of recreation, 
amusement, and cultivation.. From this desire will arise the motive 
which will impel him to take advantage of the depletion of the 
labour market to demand higher wages. 

In discussing the permanent effects of reduction of the hours of 
labour we have to examine what sounds like an absurd paradox, viz. 
that high wages and short hours mean cheap production. Startling 
as it appears, this statement contains a large amount of truth; for 
an increase in the price of labour gives an enormous impulse to 
invention, to the supersession of small by large factories, and to the 
use of improved machinery, which are the conditions of cheaper 
production ; while it provides the larger market for the larger and 
more rapid output. Proof of this can be found in the reports of 
factory inspectors on the effect of the limitation of the hours of 
labour in our cotton factories. This view is also borne out by the 
fact that it is in countries where labour is comparatively dear that 
invention is most stimulated, expensive machinery most used, and 
production on the largest scale prevalent. 

But if this prognostication is correct, we must recognise that the 
improved methods of production which would follow short hours and 
higher wages would, after a time, reduce the number of the employed 
and bring about another over-stocking of the labour market. Inven- 
tion in industry means the replacing of men by machines. The 
amalgamation of small firms into a smaller number of large ones 
means throwing men out of work: witness the effect of the 
establishment of the Salt Union. More rapid machinery means that 
one man or one woman is employed where five, ten, or twenty used 
to find work and wages. This is fully recognised by the advocates 
of shorter hours, none of whom, though they attach great importance 
to the immediate beneficial effects of an eight-hour day on the 
worker, regard it as likely to complete his final emancipation. 

In discussing the subject of foreign competition the objections 
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usually raised by Conservatives have been met. The Liberal and 
Free Trade opponents of an Eight Hours law are chiefly concerned 
about the iniquity of proposing to shorten the hours of adult males 
by legislation. They all lament the fact that men and women should 
have to spend from twelve to eighteen hours out of the twenty-four 
in earning a scanty wage, but, with very few exceptions, they declare 
that the State must not interfere, but that the workers must procure 
the destred change by trade-union action. When, as has frequently 
been the case, the men who as politicians tender this advice give 
undeniable evidence of the value they attach to it by dismissing, as 
employers of labour, men who join trade-unions or take an active 
part in trade-union work, no one can be surprised that the advice is 
contemptuously rejected by working men. But the shameless in- 
sincerity of many of the opponents of Eight Hours legislation does not 
relieve its advocates from the duty of meeting this argument, espe- 
cially as it is adopted by some who, until quite recently, were 
universally regarded as the leaders and spokesmen of the trade- 
unionists themselves. 

That an Eight Hours day can be obtained by non-political trade- 
union action alone, under certain conditions, has been proved to 
demonstration. The men employed in the London gas works, for 
instance, have actually obtained it by simply combining in a trade- 
union for that purpose. But they were in exceptionally favourable 
circumstances. Had they resorted to the only argument of a trade- 
union—a strike—it would have been impossible for the gas companies 
to have filled their places, and London must have been in absolute 
darkness for several nights. One result of such an event would have 
been an immediate transference of this profitable monopoly from the 
private companies which now enjoy it to the municipal authorities. 
Few workmen, clearly, are able to use so effective a threat against 
their masters. 

Again, in trades where the workman must be possessed of special 
skill, only to be attained by years of apprenticeship, a close com- 
bination amongst the men could, at a time when few workmen 
qualified to work in that trade were out of employment, obtain 
temporarily a material reduction of hours. But the advance gained 
would inevitably be lost as soon as the next period of slackness in 
that trade brought the unemployed workman to the door of the 
workshop. And with the vast majority of workmen the conditions 
of a successful strike for an eight-hour day are not present. This is 
acknowledged, openly by some, and tacitly by all, of the trade-unionist 
‘leaders’ who oppose an eight-hour law. 

I think I am rightly stating the view of nearly all who have taken 
part in the eight-hour movement in declaring that their primary 
object is to secure the reduction of the working day, and the means 
by which it is attained and maintained, so long as they are speedy 
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and effective, form a secondary consideration. They would be glad 
if trade-unions could secure it without using any other means than 
strikes or the threat of strikes. But they know that if trade-unions 
confine themselves to such action they can only succeed after a strike 
on a scale without a parallel in the annals of the labour movement 
in this country, which would involve an amount of human suffering 
and a waste of material wealth much greater than that which has 
resulted from the land war in Ireland, and probably even greater 
social disturbance. From the point of view of ‘ law and order,’ this 
is an aspect of the question which deserves serious attention. 

It is further shown by the history of trade-unions in Great 
Britain that a judicious use of their political power to advance their 
objects has always met with favour from their members, A man by 
joining a trade-union does not thereby forfeit bis rights or relieve 
himself of his responsibilities as a citizen. The Trade-Union Con- 
gress every year appoints a Parliamentary committee to look after 
the interests of labour in the field of politics, and directs it to take 
political action for or against certain legislative proposals. It will 
be quite in accordance with precedent, therefore, for trade-unions to 
make efforts to secure any measure they think desirable by concerted 
action at the polls as well as by combined action in the workshop. 
That this is the opinion of trade-unionists themselves is clearly 
shown by the voting on the subject, of which some examples are 
given above. Nearly all who voted for the eight-hour day voted also 
for its establishment by legal enactment. 

One other main objection put forward by Liberal opponents 
deserves notice. Some of them boldly declare that they are defenders 
of the rights of consumers. The statements of Mr. John Morley at 
this point are of peculiar interest, since he is the leader-elect of the 
Radicals who parade with astonishing candour their anxiety to 
capture the labour vote at the next general election. In the inter- 
view at Newcastle mentioned above, when asked if he would pledge 
himself to vote for making eight hours the maximum working day 
for all Government employés, Mr. Morley pleaded for the right of the 
taxpayer to buy labour at ‘the market value,’ thus approving a 
principle which would justify the worst forms of ‘sweating’ and 
form a perfect defence for the harshest rack-renter in Ireland. That 
this was no hasty argument taken up in the heat of discussion is 
shown by the fact that Mr. Morley used it again in the House of 
Commons four months afterwards. He then adduced, as proof of 
the absurdity of the eight-hours movement, an instance of a muni- 
cipality in the north of England whose members found that to 
enforce the eight hours on all their work without reducing wages 
would ‘involve an addition to the rates of 14d. or 2d. in the pound.’ 
This is no doubt a convincing argument from the point of view of 
the man who is only aconsumer and would consequently gain nothing 
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from a general rise in wages while he would suffer from a rise in 
prices. But the workman will be quite content to pay an increase 
of 2d. in the pound on his rates if he at the same time gets an in- 
crease equivalent to 5s. in the pound in his wages. 

Nor will Mr. Morley gain much sympathy from his friends the 
consumers, for he protests that he is all for a reduction in hours 
without a reduction of wages, if only that be secured without the 
interference of the State. The consumer has wit enough to see 
that the result to him will be precisely the same whether ‘the 
market value’ of labour is raised by State action or by voluntary 
combination amongst the workmen. Any Irish landlord will testify 
that the reduction of his income is the same, whether it be the 
decree of a land court or a combination of tenants which enforces a 
20 per cent. reduction in his rents. 

The curious in such matters can find all the arguments now used 
against legislative interference with the hours of labour in the 
Parliamentary debates of forty years ago. The predictions of the 
friends of the consumer of that day have been falsified. Mr. Morley 
and the other disciples of Cobden should be warned by the teachings 
of history. In the debate on the Ten Hours Bill on April 26, 1844, 
Mr. Cobden said :— 


He would undertake to say that any measure which, while it reduced the hours of 
labour, had the necessary effect, as any such measure would, under existing circum- 
atances, of reducing the rate of wages in proportion, would be received by the 
working classes as anything but an acceptable measure. . . . Let it bé put honestly 
before the working classes that if the hours of labour were reduced, they must at 
the same time submit to a reduction of their wages in corresponding proportions— 
let this but be placed honestly before them, and see whether they would want a 
Ten Hours Bill; not they. 


These are much more confident assertions than modern Radicals 
make, and every one of them has been shown to be false by the 
irrefutable logic of facts. On May 3 of the same year Mr. Labouchere 
‘agreed that it was much to be regretted that the Government has 
introduced this most dangerous and unprecedented principle. . . . 
He should refuse to consent to introduce into the legislation of this 
country the novel principle of limiting the hours of adult labour by 
legislative interference.’ Clearly there are families, other than royat 
ones, which forget everything and learn nothing, for in May of this 
year Mr. H. Labouchere, M.P., expressed much the same opinions in 
a correspondence with the secretary of the Northampton Trades 
Council. 

In the staple trade of Northampton, boot-making, it is certain 
that higher wages and cheaper production are quite compatible. A 
number of American workmen recently passed through London on 
their way to the Paris Exhibition. One of them, Mr. Hugh 
Cavanaugh, a shoemaker, went over Messrs. Rabbits’ shoe factory in 
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South-east London. He found that the cost in wages of making 
bottoms of a certain class of boots was 1s. 1d. per pair in England as 
against 5d. in the United States, and of nailing on heels 1s. 3d. per 
dozen pairs in England as against 24d. in America. Yet the rate of 
wages per hour received by the workmen is at least 50 per cent. 
higher in the States than in this country. The secret is, of course, 
that the higher price of labour in America favours the use of better 
machinery and improved methods of manufacture. Shorter hours 
and better wages in Northampton would similarly, as has been argued 
above, give an impulse to more rapid and effective methods of pro- 
duction. 

If the working classes are in earnest in their expressed deter- 
mination to use their political power to secure a shorter working 
day, there is only one line of policy for them to take. Under the 
present conditions of party government, no project has any chance 
of serious and immediate attention in the House of Commons unless 
it is a question on which seats are won and lost, and therefore on 
which the fate of ministries and parties depends. If an eight-hours 
bill is to be passed, the House of Commons must contain: members 
prepared to place that measure before every other consideration, 
and their determination must be sufficiently strong, and their number 
sufficiently great, to enable them to wreck one ministry after another 
until the measure is passed. This will entail the postponement of 
other legislative proposals, many of which may be in themselves 
desirable, but are, in the eyes of the advocates of shorter hours, of 
relatively insignificant importance. The responsibility of those who 
take such a course is grave, but I do not think they are disposed 
either to underrate it or to shrink from it. 

Consequently the problem before the labour party is to secure 
the election to Parliament of men who are prepared to take this 
extreme course, and to secure the rejection by the constituencies of 
men who will oppose it—in other words, to make the eight-hours 
question the test one at all Parliamentary elections. To do this 
with effect it is by no means necessary that the labour party should 
be in a clear majority in the constituency. They have only to con- 
trol the comparatively small number of votes which decide the 
election. If they can do that they can put in whichever of the 
contending candidates they please. 

The ease with which this policy can be carried out has been 
demonstrated by the Irish party, but it is worth while to show its 
simplicity by an illustration. Take a borough with a fair proportion 
of working-class voters where the experience of past elections on old 
party lines shows that the majority of the Conservative over the 
Liberal is likely to be considerably under a thousand. Grant then 
that it is known that even so few as five hundred working-class 
electors, formerly voting Conservative, have resolved to cast their 
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votes entirely with a view to advancing the eight-hours question. 
The transference of 500 votes from the Conservative to the Liberal 
would turn the former Conservative majority of 800 or 900 into a 
Liberal majority of 100 or 200. Does any one suppose that under 
these circumstances the Liberals, in such a constituency, will prefer 
to lose the seat by putting forward a candidate opposed to legislative 
reduction of hours rather than win it by running a man who can 
secure the votes of the labour party? Or supposing the conditions 
reversed, and that the Liberals have been in a majority, and a con- 
siderable proportion of workmen are prepared to desert them to vote 
for a Conservative opponent who is pledged to advance the eight- 
hours movement, will not a few defeats show the Liberal party that, 
unless they are willing to face an indefinite sojourn in the cold shade 
of Opposition, they must submit to the will of British workmen as 
they have already submitted to the yoke of the Irish Nationalists ? 
At present the enforcement of the eight-hours system by law in 
government and municipal work, in monopolies chartered by Act of 
Parliament and protected from competition, in occupations where the 
toil is exceptiomally severe, or its nature very unhealthy, ard in 
trades in which the majority of the workmen have declared in favour 
of the restriction, would probably satisfy the immediate demands of 


the more moderate advocates of the change. But, judging from the 
progress the movement has made in the last two years, it is likely 
that before the next general election takes place a universal reduc- 
tion of working hours in Great Britain to a maximum of eight a day 
will be demanded by a body of electors which will have to be 
reckoned with at the polls. 


H. H. CHAMPION. 





PARLIAMENTARY MISRULE OF OUR 
WAR SERVICES. 


In venturing to write in any detail with respect to such special sub- 
jects as the Naval and Military Services, I think some explanation, if 
not some apology, is due from me. It may fairly be said that a 
civilian has no right to speak upon Service matters, that neither 
experience nor research can possibly have qualified him to do so. I 
must own that I should, for reasons which I will give later on, be 
very contented if such a criticism were justified by reference to 
the general attitude of Englishmen. I wish I could. honestly 
say that the public, while rejecting with a pardonable impatience 
the imperfect knowledge of the civilian upon naval and military 
affairs, gladly listened to the counsels of men who have grown grey 
in the profession of arms. But, asa matter of fact, nothing of the 
kind can be said. The British public will not listen to its sailors 
and soldiers, and it is just this very fact which forms part of the 
gravamen of my charge. 

Practically nearly everything of importance with respect to the 
services is settled by civilians, and whatever slight knowledge the 
public may have of naval and military affairs comes to them through 
civil channels. For the present I accept the fact, and admitting that 
it is as a civilian I write, 1 venture to avail myself of the prerogative 
which is always claimed and exercised by others of my cloth. 

But though I write asa civilian, I ask my readers to believe that, 
as far as patient and prolonged study of facts, a long review of 
evidence, and an extended comparison of results can qualify an 
outsider to form an opinion, I may fairly claim some qualification. 
Whatever I say with regard to the services, it is that which I know 
of my own knowledge to be true. I have always done what I could 
to make myself acquainted both with general and special literature 
concerning the art of war and the preparation for war, whether 
defensive or offensive. 

But I have gone farther than mere book study—indeed, if I had 
gone no farther I should have no right whatever to express an 
opinion upon service matters, I have tried to acquaint myself 
with the actual condition of our army—not as it stands in the 
Army List and in the annual returns, but as it is in camp and in 
barracks, on the march, and during manceuvres. 
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Not only have I studied our own services, but I have made the 
acquaintance of almost every army in Europe. It has been my 
practice for years past to attend the manceuvres of one or other 
of the foreign armies, to visit their garrisons, or to observe their 
fortifications. I have tramped with the French regiments, I have 
followed the track of a German division, I have watched the per- 
formances of German artillery. I have followed every branch of the 
Austrian army, and have witnessed the maneuvres of the armies of 
Bohemia and of Hungary, and have seen the Tyrolese Jagers 
practising marching over the mountain passes. I have seen the 
Bersaglieri on the south side of the Alps, and I have seen Italian 
recruits drilled by an Austrian officer in the Trentino. I have 
caught glimpses of the Belgian, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, and Greek 
troops. I have wandered about in a Russian camp where 70,000 
men were assembled. I have seen the Bulgarian regiments and 
talked to the Bulgarian officers. And last, but by no means least, I 
have seen the splendid, the incomparable Turkish infantry. 

And not only have I made it my business to see something of 
the troops themselves, but I have indulged in what to me is indeed 
a most interesting study, namely that of the various debateable 
spots of Europe, the disputed territories, the guarded frontiers: 
Metz, Cologne, Toul, Belfort, Strasburg, Antwerp, Kiel, Olmiitz, 
Brest, Warsaw, Cherbourg, the Trentino, the Valtelline, Alsace- 
Lorraine, Galicia, Holstein, the Balkans. 

A few months ago I visited the new and wonderful intrenched 
camp which the Austrians have within the last two years erected at 
Cracow, to cover their point of junction with the Prussian railway 
system and to defend the western end of Galicia, and while I have 
seen what I could of foreign fortresses I have paid many visits to 
those towns in the United Kingdom which by courtesy are spoken 
of as fortified. 

Nor have I paid less attention to the navy and to the questions 
connected with it. I think I may say without any exaggeration that 
I have been on board or alongside every ship in the navy of over 
1,000 tons. I have twice been away on an ironclad during the man- 
ceuvres, I have visited our fleet in the Mediterranean, I have sailed 
in a British gun-vessel in the Bosphorus, I have been on board ships 
of every nation—American, French, Russian, Italian, Danish. I have 
cruised in a Greek torpedo-boat, and made many a run in our own 
torpedo-craft. I know our dockyards and the royal gun-factory well ; 
and I have visited the works of the great contractors who supply our 
engines and our guns. 

I trust I shall not be misunderstood: I have not enumerated this 
catalogue of my researches in order to impress the reader with a 
sense of my profound acquaintance with the subject-matter of my 
inquiries. 
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An amateur is an amateur. There are a hundred points in 
which the knowledge of a professional man must give him an 
advantage over me. But what I wish to make clear is that, in 
venturing to express an opinion upon a question of great importance 
and some complication, I have not had the impertinence to lay 
before the public the result of a hastily formed inquiry, or to make 
statements based upon hearsay or prejudice only. 

With this preface let me come to the subject-matter of my paper. 
Put shortly, what I desire to prove is this: That under our present 
system of Parliamentary control we cannot possibly have a good navy 
or a good army. I do not encumber my proposition with any addi- 
tions. I am for the moment saying nothing at all about the question 
whether it be desirable to have an army or navy. I am not even 
saying whether we ought to have large or small establishments ; 
still less am I going into such political questions as the probability 
of war and the guarantees for peace. I content myself with the 
simple proposition that the present system of naval and military 
administration has not produced a good army and navy in the 
past, does not provide them in the present, and cannot possibly pro- 
duce them in the future. ' 

I shall doubtless be reminded that, as regards the past, the 
services, if they have not been all that could be wished, have at any 
rate been good enough for our purpose. Now I think I shall be able 
to show that, plausible as the suggestion may appear, it has no real 
foundation, and that my general statement, despite the undoubted suc- 
cesses of our soldiers and sailors in times gone by, is absolutely true. 
I merely mention the possible objection to show that I do not ignore it. 

I shall endeavour to prove my point & priori and ex post facto: 
to show first that the result of our present system cannot be good ; 
and secondly, that it is in fact very evil. 

What are the army and navy, and for what purposes do they exist ? 
They are elaborate machines created and maintained for one pur- 
pose only: and that is to fight successfully. 

Let there be no confusion about this matter. The army and 
navy have no other raison d’étre than to fight. War is their busi- 
ness. It may be a bad business, but they have no other. If they 
are not fighting machines they are nothing. If they are not good 
fighting machines the money spent on them is money wasted. 

Of all the organisations which civilisation has called into exist- 
ence, modern military organisations are perhaps those which require 
the most careful study and preparation before they are put in motion, 
and for this reason—that their real work is never done except under 
circumstances of the greatest stress and danger. 

The moment the machine is set in motion every part of it is put 
to the most violent and hitherto unfelt strain. The art of pre- 
paring for this strain is in our time one of the most highly specialised 
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of all the arts: it requires the study of a lifetime—absolute con- 
centration of faculty, perfect unity of purpose and design, and a 
complete adaptation of means to ends. 

Admitting these facts, what is the conclusion to be drawn from 
them? It is one which the common experience of our lives will 
supply us with at once. Take any business in England, and what 
are the first conditions of its success? Obviously that it should be 
under intelligent control, that its managers should be intimately 
acquainted with the work which has to be turned out, and that the 
scale of the business in one year should bear some sort of reasonable 
proportion to its scale in another. 

But let us conceive any great industrial enterprise conducted for a 
decade upon the principle, or rather the want of principle, that distin- 
guishes the administration of our naval and military services. Let our 
example be a great ironworks. We begin by appointing as its manager 
a gentleman who has hitherto been favourably known among a small 
circle as a fair water-colour artist. This gentleman is installed in 
his responsible office for an uncertain period, which varies, according 
to an unknown and incalculable law, from five days to five years. 

The former period is nearly long enough for him to learn his 
way to his office, the latter to allow him to learn his way about, and 
even to pick up the technical names of some of the articles he has to 
deal with. Under the orders of this gentleman we place half-a- 
dozen other gentlemen who have all of them had more or less 
acquaintance with some department in the business, and we limit the 
term of their appointment to that of the eminent amateur who has 
selected them, for reasons good, bad, or indifferent, as his coadjutors. 
At the end of this term, whether long or short, manager and assis- 
tants are sent to the right-about. Sometimes the manager has learnt 
to understand a little, a very little, about the first elements of the 
business—more often he has not. Sometimes his assistants have had 
time and wits enough to rise from the subordinate position of workers 
to the far more difficult post of administrators—but not often. 
Are these the conditions under which a sane man would anticipate a 
success for the business ? 

Now let us carry the illustration a little farther. Let us imagine 
that a certain definite piece of construction has to be undertaken. 
A bridge has to be built to span the Indus at Sukkur. The 
managers, qualified to the extent just mentioned, undertake the 
contract, and naturally enough their first step is to make a survey 
of the situation, to measure the breadth of the river, and to work 
out an estimate for so much ironwork to span that particular space. 
So far so good. But suppose the next step were to be this: The 
managers, having got their measurements and worked out their esti- 
mates, find that from bank to bank is 1,000 yards, and that the cost 
of the ironwork which will connect the two points is 500,000/. 
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They immediately go to the shareholders, they submit neither 
their measurements nor their plan, and, instead of naming the sum 
they require, they say to the shareholders’ meeting, ‘Give us 250,000/., 
for we have a contract to carry out on your behalf.’ 

The shareholders, who have no more knowledge of bridge-build- 
ing than they have of Arabic, approach the problem from their point 
of view. 

One of them says: ‘I have a bridge in my back garden which 
is 50 feet long ; I think that is a very good length for a bridge: if 
you make any bridge at all, that is the sort of bridge it must be.’ 
Another says: ‘ Bridges are a mistake ; my idea is that a ferry is the 
only reasonable way of getting across a river.’ And a third entirely 
approves of the idea of a bridge in principle, but is of opinion that it 
is no use beginning to build it until someone is actually waiting to 
cross. Then some intelligent spirit points out that, though he knows 
nothing about the merits of this particular contract, yet it must be a 
bad one, because the present manager has madeit. And lastly, to cap 
all, a general vote of those present is given in favour of reducing the 
amount of the proposed expenditure to 100,000/. 

Then one more touch and the picture is complete. A single pier 
of the bridge is built, a single arch is constructed, the money, every 
farthing of it, is as purely wasted as if it had been dropped into the 
middle of the stream, and when all is done the critics rise satisfied 
from their work and gloat over the practical economy they have 
effected. 

Now I say without hesitation that this is a sober, reasonable 
method of proceeding in comparison with that which we have 
deliberately elected to adopt, and which we have for years practised, 
in connection with our naval and military services. 

Let me explain exactly what I mean. I will begin with the 
question of management. Who is it that we select to administer 
the most complicated business that we have in this country? Is it 
a soldier for the army—a sailor for the navy? I need not answer 
the question. We know that these are practically the only two 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects who need never hope to fill the 
office of First Lord or War Minister. The general rule appears to 
be this: that we should take, not only a civilian, but by preference 
a civilian who is notoriously unacquainted with the very elements of 
the trade he is supposed to be a master of. I know that there 
are, or are supposed to be, political reasons which make this absurd 
practice desirable. I will deal with them presently. But for the 
moment I wish to point out that on the face of it it is an utterly 
absurd practice. Two and two do make four, and will do, however 
much we may pretend the contrary. What is true, and what we 
know to be true, in our own business is true in the business of the 
country. We do not send to the Archbishop of Canterbury to make 
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a pair of boots; neither do we employ a chimney-sweep to revise the 
Nautical Calendar or to superintend the production of the Eneyclo- 
pedia Britannica. 

‘ Ah, but,’ it is said, ‘ the thing may be absurd in theory, but it is 
a great success in practice.’ There cannot be a greater mistake. It 
never has worked well in practice. 

I maintain without hesitation that in every campaign we have had 
our sailors and soldiers have forced a victory by their own bravery 
and sufferings, not because, but in spite of their civilian directors. 

Having got our head man on the odd system I have de- 
scribed, the next thing we do is to provide him—in the case of the 
navy at any rate—with a set of advisers who actually do know some- 
thing about their business, and who, if they were allowed time 
enough, would doubtless learn, not only how to handle a ship or to 
direct the operations of a squadron, but also to perform the difficult 
and critical task of framing and administering a complete and con- 
sistent plan of naval defence. Over and over again we have had 
men on the Board of Admiralty who were eminently fitted to learn 
this duty. Over and over again we have, in obedience to our ridicu- 
lous system, sent these men back again to their ships or to private 
life, just as they were beginning to understand the higher work of 
their office. 

I know what is said in defence of this system. I know we are 
told that a First Lord hears the advice of his board, and that he 
then acts on his own sole responsibility, and that the subordinate 
members are relieved from all the consequences of his mistakes, or 
those which arise from the ignorance of his colleagues in the Cabinet. 

Now if the whole of the administration of this country were 
conducted in a series of water-tight compartments, and we had no 
idea in the matter but so to arrange that nothing which went on in 
one compartment should ever have any sort of influence upon what 
went on in another; and if nothing that occurred in any of them 
mattered in the slightest degree to the country at large, then I can 
conceive that our present plan might not be unsatisfactory. The 
naval and military advisers could say ‘We have done our part in 
stating the facts.’ The Parliamentary officiais would say, ‘ We 
have done our part in ignoring, or rather in keeping them from the 
House of Commons,’ and the House of Commons would say, ‘ We, 
too, have done our duty, for we have voted what the Minister asked 
for, or, at least, part of it.’ 

But the moment we come to ask that terribly unfashionable ques- 
tion, whether, when all parties have dune their duty in this complete 
fashion, the country has really been defended, then we begin to see 
what is the true value of the water-tight compartment system. We 
naturally begin to inquire a little more into the methods, and this 
is what we find :— 
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1. An advising council of specialists, holding their offices on an 
uncertain tenure, but one which under the most favourable cireum- 
stances is too short to allow them to be masters of their work and to 
carry out any consistent scheme. These gentlemen have no respon- 
sibility, and by statute they are specially divested of any. 

2. A Minister appointed by the party majority for the time being, 
who knows nothing, and can know nothing, of what modern warfare 
means. This individual is not only supreme in the Technical Council, 
but he may, and constantly does, ignore the opinions of its members. 

3. A Cabinet to whom this Minister reports, and who, from the 
very exigencies of their position, are bound to regard every single 
proposal respecting the services in the light of the evening’s division. 

4, The House of Commons, knowing for the most part absolutely 
nothing about either the army or navy, and, as far asI can see, 
- caring less. 

5. And, lastly, we have the people of England, for whose benefit 
the whole of our naval and military establishments are kept up, and 
who, in my opinion, care very much, but who, to my certain knowledge, 
learn practically nothing at all of the true situation from those whom 
they pay to keep theminformed. ‘ Ah, but,’ it will be said, ‘it may 
be true that the First Lord knows nothing about the navy, but his 
advisers do, and he is their mouthpiece in the House of Commons.” 
As a matter of fact he is nothing of the kind; on the contrary, he 
is the recognised official obstacle interposed between the navy and’ 
the country. 

The country does not know the facts, and the reason is that 
its paid servants are misled by a mistaken view of their own duty, 
or by a pressure which they have not grit enough to resist, into 
withholding the truth. I do not mean to say that the Parlia- 
mentary officials do not ever tell the truth in Parliament—though, 
indeed, they sometimes do not, but quite the contrary. But I do 
mean unhesitatingly to say that they never do tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. It is hard to exaggerate the 
danger that arises from this neglect of duty. Let me give one or 
two instances of what I mean. The first shall be one in which, in my 
judgment, the Minister in question did not tell the truth at all. 

Some years ayo a certain First Lord made a public statement that 
no money was required for the navy beyond the ordinary grant, then 
fixed at starvation-point. What he said in public he also maintained 
in private, and there can be no question that, when the enormous 
majority of the public heard him state that no additions were required 
in the navy, they believed that he was speaking by the advice, and 
was certainly acting as the representative, of his naval advisers. 
And yet there was not an officer in the navy who did not know then, 
and does not know now, that the First Lord’s statement was absolutely 
and totally incorrect. 
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Now that is a strong thing to say, no doubt, but we have not got 
far to go for the proof of it. The Minister presented to Parliament 
the most inadequate naval budget that had been produced for years, 
and defended it. Nay, more, he went out of his way to declare 
that more money was not wanted and could not with advantage be 
spent. It was in the December of the same year that the same 
Minister came down to Parliament and coolly informed the House 
that he must have 6,000,000/. to enable the navy to go to sea, and 
only five months later the same Minister was asking for 5,000,000/. 
more to enable the navy to do the only thing in the world it exists 
for, namely, to go to war. Now that case is one of scores: it is the 
type of official procedure with regard to the services. 

Parliament believes that the assurances it hears from Ministers 
as to the military needs of the country are based upon the state- 
ments of professional men. As a matter of fact, they are based upon 
nothing of the sort, but upon considerations which are wholly alien 
to the efficiency of the services. Nor does the mischief end here. 
Each succeeding year the programme of the First Lord or the 
Secretary for War is attacked in the House of Commons, not upon its 
merits, for in nine cases out of ten those who attack it know nothing 
whatever about its merits or demerits. It is attacked by gentle- 
men who believe themselves to be acting in the interests of 
economy, and their notion of economy generally appears to be that 
if you want to cross a river it is an economy to build half a bridge. 

Nothing can be more remarkable in its way or more disheartening 
than to watch the attitude of the House of Commons during a naval 
or military debate. As soon as the debate begins the House empties, 
and never fills again until there is a division to be taken. 

But worse even than the utter carelessness of the average member 
about the safety of the country is the ground upon which he generally 
justifies it. A civilian who has paid attention to military matters 
gets up to speak, and immediately he is left alone, for our wise 
senators cannot waste their time in listening to a man who, as they 
say, has no experience and can know nothing about the business. Or 
it may be that an officer who has grown grey in the service of his 
country and the study of his profession is the speaker. The resultis 
the same. ‘ What is the use of listening to a professional man, whose 
only object is to increase his own pay?’ (That is a statement as frequent 
as it is false and ridiculous.) ‘He is a man with a crotchet; a man 
with a prejudice,’ and soon. And thus it happens that Parliament 
never makes the slightest attempt to understand the real nature of 
the naval and military problems upon which it is so ready to vote. 
And, not unnaturally, the mischief done by this exclusion of reason 
and the substitution of its antithesis, party spirit, does not end 
within the House itself; and we find innumerable instances of the 
effect which is produced on the minds of officials by the sort of 
treatment which is awarded to their proposals in the House. 
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Here is a case in point :— 

A high official is examined before a commission. He is asked 
whether he considers the amount of money granted for a certain 
purpose (the building of barracks) is sufficient. He says, ‘No; it is 
entirely inadequate.’ The following is a summary of the rest of the 
examination :— 





Q. ‘ What was the amount you thought necessary ? ’—A. ‘800,0002.’ 
Q. ‘ What was the amount you asked for? ’—A. ‘ 200,000/.’ 
Q. ‘ What was the amount you got ?’—A. ‘120,000/.’ 
Q. ‘Why did you ask for one-fourth of what you knew was necessary ? ’— 
A, ‘I did not think the House of Commons would give the full amount.’ 


That is the sort of thing that happens daily. Do not let it 
be supposed that I have anything but condemnation for a man who 
in my opinion fails to perform the very first duties of his position. 
At the same time I know that the pressure upon the officer in question 
to act as he did was terribly strong. 

I have pointed out that the responsible officials are frequently 
guilty of concealing from the public the facts which their professional 
advisers have taught them. I said ‘frequently,’ but I believe I 
should be justified if I were to say that such concealment was the 
almost invariable rule. 

And if we turn from neglect of duty on the part of Ministers, on 
the one hand, to the neglect of duty by popular representatives on the 
other, we shall see equal reason to fear for the consequences of a system 
which is conducted under such guidance. It was only during the 
present session that a member of the House of Commons deliberately 
opposed an addition to the navy on this ground. 

*I do not,’ said he, ‘ object to increasing the navy, but I say we 
ought to wait to do so until we are threatened.’ 

Now what is one to say in the face of a declaration like that, made 
by a man who has the credit of being sane? 

I have given one or two examples out of hundreds which have 
come under my own notice—out of thousands which are recorded—of 
what the House of Commons does. What it does not do is perhaps 
even more serious a matter. As the guardian of the nation, it never, 
so far as I know, attempts to extract from Ministers any assurance 
that the country is safe, that any plan has been adopted for making 
it so, or even that any of the first elements of a scheme of defence 
have been supplied. But it will be said, ‘Oh, but it votes enormous 
sums of money!’ So it does; and more shame to it for voting them 
in the way it does! I am not one of those who suggest that the 
House of Commons should settle matters of detail, nor do I agree 
with those who say that the House should withhold supplies until 

the blundering of the offices has been inquired into or put a stop to. 
No amount of talk, and no amount of criticism in the House will 
remedy the defects of those offices as long as the present system 
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exists; and if the defence of the country is to be postponed until 
Parliament has settled the status of every clerk in the War Office 
the country will never be defended. But what the House ought to 
do, and does not do, is to obtain from Ministers honest statements 
as to the real condition of affairs. For instance, say the question is 
as to the best way of defending the Channel; what the House of 
Commons ought to learn is not what the First Lord, after taking 
into consideration the state of the majority, the temper of the 
House, the demands of a rival department, &c., thinks the House 
is likely to approve, but what our best seamen, who have got to take 
their lives in their hands, and to do the work, think is necessary in 
order that the work may be properly done. 

And now let me try and give some idea of the results which this 
system has produced. The one almost insuperable difficulty which I 
have met with in my endeavours to set forth before various audiences 
the true condition of our naval and military services has been the 
sheer incredulity of those who have heard me. The state of things 
is so utterly preposterous, the steps that are taken are so ludicrously 
insufficient, the things which are left undone are of such primary 
and obvious importance, that the ordinary Englishman simply will 
not believe that matters can be as black as they are painted. In 
reply to which I can only say his scepticism does credit to his heart ; 
but, in defence of myself, I say simply,‘ Go and see.’ 

I do not for a moment underrate or ignore what has been done 
and is being done by the present Administration. But the mere 
fact that they should win, and should even deserve, praise for the 
little they have done, and the little more that they have talked 
about doing, is perhaps the strongest evidence that can be given of 
the extraordinary state of demoralisation into which we have fallen. 

More than five years ago I stated in a letter to the Times that 
in the opinion of nine out of every ten sailors, naval architects, or 
students of naval matters, the navy was dangerously insufficient. 
What I said then was a truism. It has been equally a truism any 
time during the last five years. The fact that ministers have at last 
perceived that the sun was shining at noon-day is interesting and 
gratifying, but does not call for praise or admiration. Lord George 
Hamilton in his excellent answer with respect to the ‘ Calliope ’ accu- 
rately described the true position of a British officer. It is assumed 
that he will do his duty: if he fails he is tried by court-martial. 

The fact that the Government has decided to add seventy 
ships to the navy is a partial measure of the neglect of previous 
years, but it is in no sense the outcome of any new discovery. 
The fine fleet which left Spithead a few weeks ago is, on the 
admission of every expert authority, at least seventy ships short of 
what it ought to be; and nearly every vessel of importance in it is 
an ‘ agitation ship,’ the result, not of the wisdom and forethought of 
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a minister, but the outcome of popular pressure. Ships, guns, 
complements, bear the plainest marks of their origin. Beyond 
question, the present Admiralty is the best we have had for many 
years, but there is not the slightest guarantee that the present 
Board will be allowed to finish its work; any day the country may 
be again afflicted by a political First Lord. 

I now come to the consideration of details. I will confine myself 
to the land forces, and will begin with the most highly trained arm, 
the artillery. 

I do not think the public realise at all what is the value and 
effect of artillery in a modern battle. I myself have been reading 
and re-reading one of the most extraordinary military works with 
which I am acquainted, which treats exclusively of the use of that 
arm. I speak of Prince Hohenlohe’s ‘Letters on Artillery.’ I will 
quote one passage which will give some idea of what is the effect of 
modern artillery. Prince Kraft is describing the battle of St. Privat, 
in 1870:— 


‘ When the head of the French column became visible over the hill, our trial 
shots reached it at a range of 1,900 paces, and my thirty guns opened a rapid fire. 
The enemy’s infantry was enveloped in the thick smoke which the shells made as 
they burst. But after a very short time we saw the red trousers of the masses 
which were approaching us appear through the cloud. I stopped the fire. A trial 


shot was fired at 1,700 paces range; this was to show us the point up to which we 
should let them advance before re-opening the rapid fire. We did the same for 
the ranges of 1,500, 1,300, 1,100, and 900 paces. In spite of the horrible devas- 
tation which the shells caused in their ranks, these brave troops continued to 
advance; but at 900 paces the effect of our fire was too deadly for them; they 
turned round and fled; we hurled shells after them as long as we could see them. 
Here was an infantry attack which was repulsed purely and simply by the fire of 
artillery.’ 

With this picture of the value of field artillery before me, and 
knowing that Prince Kraft’s estimate of its power was shared by 
every soldier who had witnessed its effects, I naturally enquired how 
this country stood with regard to artillery. I found out many 
things; I will give one or two samples of my discoveries. 

An artilleryman, as we know, is a scientific product—the most 
difficult and expensive soldier to make, the most valuable when made. 
I suppose that the British artilleryman is the most expensive and 
best finished specimen of his profession. That being so, one would 
have thought that it would have been a tolerably obvious piece of 
wisdom to make the most of the very small number of gunners that 
we possess. Not so the authorities. 

Most of us are aware that the use of artillery has been known 
in this country for more than five hundred years, and during the 
whole of that time there has been a current superstition to the 
effect that one of the chief requisites for artillery in war time 
was powder and shot. So prevalent was this belief that every 

-civilised nation in the world except England positively went so far 
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2s to act upon its belief, and took steps to provide its batteries in 
the field with ammunition. But in this country the wheels of progress 
lo not move quite so fast as this. It will scarcely be believed, but 
it is nevertheless the fact that it was not till the year of grace 1888 
tiat the British War Office made the wonderful discovery that a 
battery in the field would require ammunition. So startling and so 
original was this bright conception that our War Minister has claimed, 
and has received, the commendation of the country for his patriotism 
and penetration. But it was necessary to give a practical applica- 
tion to the great discovery. Nosooner said than done: it was decided 
that the British artillery should have an ammunition train. Then the 
only question that remained was, how this bold reform was to be 
carried out. To the unthinking outsider the problem would have 
appeared pretty simple. A common man would have said, ‘ Here 
is a pressing demand for several hundred or several thousand men 
and carts,’ and, in the simple, blundering fashion of an ordinary 
English business man, he would have enlisted the men and bought 
the carts. Not so the War Office: its plan was much more amazing. 
‘The British artillery is admirable, but it is very costly, and there is 
terribly little of it. It is to this artillery, therefore, that we will go 
for our carters,’ said the War Office. Sixteen of our splendid bat- 
teries were doomed by official decree to be transformed into an 
ammunition train. Having decided upon this extraordinary course, 
the next step would naturally have been to disband the batteries at 
once, and to teach the men their new duties. Such, however, was 
not the view of the authorities; what they decided to do was this: 
From each of the condemned batteries they took away two guns, and 
they put the officers and men under notice. ‘Go on,’ said the War 
Office, ‘with your work as gunners, cultivate your esprit de corps, 
keep up your spirits, do all you can to make yourselves the efficient 
but costly artilleryman we know so well, and then, when war comes, 
when you are burning to distinguish yourselves, eager to show that 
you have profited by your instruction and by your zeal, we will send 
you all to the rear, take away your guns, break up your batteries, 
and send you to do carters’ work in rear of your comrades in arms.’ 
Now that is not a fable, but an actual description of the way in which 
our paid servants are trifling with our interests and endangering 
our safety. 

I might say much more about this all-important artillery arm. 
Alas ! there is no lack of material. Ail that I could say would tend 
to show how completely the efficiency of this ‘ splendid force is being 
squandered and destroyed, in deference to an expensive economy and 
an unpardonable spirit of carelessness.’ 

Space will only permit me to quote one or two passages, taken 
almost at random, from the official reports of evidence given before 
one of those ridiculous committees which are always sitting to dis- 
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cover the fact that Queen Anne is dead, that black is not white, and 
that London Stone is in London. 

Here is an example. The witness is a veteran officer, the com- 
mandant of artillery at Shoeburyness. The subject of the inter- 
rogation is the condition of the garrison artillery. 


Q. ‘ What guns do you generally give to the recruits of the garrison artillery 
to carry on practice with ? "—A. ‘ The very lightest we have, unfortunately.’ 
Q. ‘ Why is that ?’—A., ‘ From motives of economy, I suppose.’ 


Conceive an economy of that kind! and yet I know, from my own 
personal knowledge and observation, that this is a typical instance of 
what is going on in both the army and navy. 

Again, let me give an example which will show what is the 
practical result of undermanning our departments, and thus having to 
make one branch of the service do the work of another. Here again 
the witness is unimpeachable. He is the chief instructor at the 
Royal Repository, Woolwich, and he says :— 


‘We are behindhand altogether. The garrison artillery never get a modern 
thing, I think, for instruction. I was in command of the Spithead district, which, 
I think I may say, is certainly one of the most important forts in England, under a 
general officer, and my division was seen on infantry parades, but never at the guns 
in the forts as I desired. I was sent out on Southsea beach to skirmish against 
my own ironclad forts.’ 


I can add nothing to that. To those who know the relative position 
of Southsea beach, and of the ironclad forts two miles out to sea in 
the Solent, the picture will seem as ludicrous and as shameful as it 
does to me. 

And to pass from the artillery to the cavalry. Here, again, I 
must be very brief; but after all I do not think I need go any further 
than the single illustration which I have chosen. If that which I am 
about to relate be possible, I think it will be admitted that nothing 
in the way of absurdity is impossible. 

One of the myths which finds most favour with the War Office is 
that which represents the country as possessing one army corps ac- 
tually ready for active service to-morrow; and, note, that this paltry 
total is the sum of all that we are supposed to get for an expenditure of 
fifteen millions a year. For not even the War Office seriously pretends 
that our second army corps is yet in a condition to take the field. 

But let us look at the condition of the first corps, and ask how it 
is provided with that absolutely essential accompaniment of an army 
in the field, a cavalry division. Seven cavalry regiments are attached 
to the first army corps, and the public are invited to believe that this 
little party of horsemen, whose numbers all told do not equal those of 
two foreign cavalry regiments, are standing, armed ‘ cap-a-pie,’ ready 
to depart to-morrow at the call of duty. 

Perhaps they are. But if so, one thing is certain—if they do go, 
they will have to walk. I have before me the last official returns 
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respecting these so-called regiments ; they give the following startling 
information :— 
Eig ments of the First Army Corps for Active Service. 
Men Horses 
4th Dragoon Guards . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 440 300 
5th Dragoon Guards . ; - ; . Guu 400 
Royal Dragoons . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; , . 700 400 
llth Hussars. ‘ ‘ ‘ . ; . 700 420 
16th Lancers ‘ , : ‘ : : - 680 420 
18th Hussars. . . ‘ : ° - 700 420 
19th Hussars. ° . : ° ° . 550 3880 
Regiment Household Cavalry . . . .1,200 800 


Again I can add nothing to the utter absurdity of that picture. 
Two horses for every three men in the best prepared of our cavalry 
regiments! And when I say that the remaining regiments are infi- 
nitely worse provided, and that the very first step upon mobilisation 
will be to take from them the few horses they happen to possess in 
order to supply the deficiencies of the regiments ordered on active 
service, I think it will be admitted that with regard to our cavalry, 
at any rate, my case is fully proved.' 

And now with regard to the infantry, the main body of our army, 
the arm to which ail others are auxiliary only—what shall I say of the 
infantry ? I simply do not know where to begin. 

At the present moment our available infantry would not furnish 
the daily guards of a foreign army. 

Now I do not call attention to this inequality with any intention 
of suggesting that it should be seriously altered. But what I do main- 
tain is this—that, if we are to rest content with a microscopic force, 
we ought to make that force absolutely perfect as far as it goes. 

But do we? On the contrary, we know that, in the opinion of our 
two most distinguished soldiers, the present method of recruiting 
our infantry is almost ideally bad. We can see in a moment that 
it must be sc—a plan which takes a man for seven years,’ keeps him 
too long to permit of his going back on equal terms to civil life, and, 
on the other hand, gives him up just as he is becoming invaluable for 
military service. No wonder that Lord Wolseley and Sir Frederick 
Roberts should unite in condemning the system. But it requires 
neither profound inquiry nor professional knowledge to be certain 
that the system on which our infantry is raised, administered, and 
utilised is wrong from beginning to end. 

Let anyone who wishes to know what it is we are really relying 
upon, go and see for himself the condition in which the weak battalions 
which by courtesy we call regiments are maintained. Let him 

1 I know what has been done in the way of registering horses; but, as a matter 
of fact, the horses can and will be taken whether they are registered or not. In the 
result they will be totally unfit for chargers, the few exceptions being the horses 


robbed from the Yeomanry. 
? Nominally seven; practically from three to five years. 
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inquire how any regiment ordered on foreign service is made up, let 
him look at the state of the battalions which it has robbed to make 
up its scanty totals. 

Let him go down, as I did the other day, to within twenty miles 
of our only camp of instruction, and march, as I did, with a flying 
column of 3,000 men, any day in any year; and he will find what I 
found—that to send this little band of 3,000 men properly equipped 
to a destination twenty miles from Aldershot involved such a disloca- 
tion of the system that there was not a single battery, squadron, or 
battalion left in the camp which could have moved from the main 
guard to the railway station. 

And all these troops, including that precious flying column, were 
supposed to be included in the first army corps—that wonderful 
monument of all the energy, skill, and organisation of our great War 
Department ! 

I say, without any fear of contradiction, that, in the modern sense 
of the word, we have not, save perhaps in India, any army at all. 
We have a few batteries, some of which have horses and many of which 
have guns. We have some men who have been taught to ride, 
and who would ride if they were given any horses, which they are 
not. We have several very little battalions with very big names, 
which are constantly clubbing together to furnish a so-called regi- 
ment of 1,000 men to go to India. But an army in the proper sense 
of the word we have not got. 

I must say a word or two with regard to the auxiliary forces, 
for, serious as is the delusion of the taxpayers with respect to the 
regular services, it is trifling compared to the gigantic imposition 
that is being practised in respect of the auxiliary forces. 

With regard to the militia, the whole force is at present an 
absolute and scandalous sham. 

I need not trouble the reader with any details—I will give a 
single statement of facts, and he can judge for himself whether I 
have exaggerated or not. 

The following are the latest figures relating to the militia :— 

Men 

Nominal establishment . ; ‘ , , , ‘ . 128,000 

Under establishment : . , ee ; ‘ . 22,000 

106,000 
Militia Reserve ° ° : . ° ° ° : - 30,000 
76,000 
Estimated number absent, medically unfit on embodiment . 8,000 
68,000 

Recruits not drilled, and who have not gone through musketry 
course, hohe 1 bt . is nets tu riee . - — 7,000 
6] ,000 


leaving a total of 61,000 men available, utterly unsupplied with 
transport, without cavalry, without field guns, without anything 
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which is necessary to turn a number of drilled men with the guns into 
anarmy. I need not waste time in discussing the case of yeomanry. 
It is scarcely even pretended that this force, under its present 
conditions, can ever be looked upon as a combatant branch of 
the army. I am speaking of it, of course, as it is, and not as it 
might be. 

And, lastly, I come to that force of splendid possibilities, the volun- 
teers. I suppose it is beyond contest that no finer military material 
exists in any country; and yet I make bold to say that the 
kindest and only sensible thing to do with the volunteers, in case of 
invasion by a regular army, would be to disband them and send them 
to their homes. 

It has occurred to most people who have ever thought about 
this question, that the want of field batteries to co-operate with the 
volunteers might be a serious disadvantage to them in action. My 
own views on the matter, I confess, were always pretty clear and 
pretty strong; and a statement like that made by Prince Hohen- 
lohe, that the effect of artillery at distances under 3,000 yards is 
annihilating, was not likely to weaken my conviction. In other 
words, I believed, as anyone who knows anything at all about 
military matters must also believe, that infantry cannot take 
part in action against a modern army without the support of 
artillery. 

As a natural corollary, I held that the less trained and disciplined 
the infantry was, the greater was the need for an overwhelming and 
highly trained artillery. With these impressions in my mind I wrote 
to various highly qualified military authorities, and asked them 
for their views as to the result of sending infantry, especially half- 
trained infantry, into the field without the support of artillery. I 
had most interesting replies—I need hardly say they were all of 
the same tenour. But I need only quote one of them—it came 
from an excellent artilleryman, an officer who for five years held 
the post of Brigade-Major of the Royal Artillery in one of our 
principal garrisons. He wrote me a letter of eight pages, all helping 
to answer my question as to whether an army without artillery 
would be at a disadvantage in action against an army supplied with 

8. 
The first paragraph of his reply, however, dispenses me from 
quoting the remainder of the letter. This was his answer :— 

‘The army which has no artillery will be at this disadvantage : 
it will be annihilated before it comes within infantry range. Now 
every single line that I have ever read on the subject has confirmed 
me in my belief that that statement is absolutely correct. One thing 
remained for me to do, namely, to ascertain how far, in the event of 
war, our volunteer army would be in the condition of the unfortunate 
force I have referred to. 
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I took what I think was a practical step—I asked a friend to put 
the following question for me in the House of Commons :— 


‘In the event of two army corps being ordered on active service, how many 
batteries will remain available for the following purposes: (1) To supply the 
waste in the field; (2) To reinforce the army of India; (3) To supply wants of 
colonial garrisons; (4) To co-operate with the 400,000 infantry, line, militia, and 
volunteers remaining in the United Kingdom ?’ 


That was the question, and this was the amazing answer which 
the War Minister ventured to make without apology to the House 
of Commons :— 


‘For the whole of the purposes referred to there would be available fifty-six 
guns.’ 


Fifty-six guns—no batteries, not a single organised unit of 
any kind; and even this miserable total was an exaggeration, for, as 
I afterwards learnt, the sixteen available horse artillery guns had been 
counted over twice by a blunder. The total, therefore, should have 
been forty guns, not fifty-six. Conceive what this means: forty guns 
to supply the wants of the British Empire in time of war! The waste 
in the field is calculated at from thirty to fifty per cent. per annum 
of the force engaged. To my knowledge, the mere order to mobilise 
in India will involve an immediate demand upon this country for 
at least twenty complete batteries, probably much more. What the 
colonial stations and fortresses may require nobody knows. 

And, fourthly, with regard to the infantry remaining at home, the 
lowest recognised average of guns to infantry is four per thousand 
men, and France and Germany are increasing the number to five, or 
even to six. It is the residue of the forty guns which will remain 
after supplying all the above-named demands that will be available 
for our 400,000 infantry at home. 

That is the position to which the richest country in the world has 
been reduced by these officials to whom we have been foolish enough 
to entrust its safety. 

Now I think few will wonder at my statement that the kindest 
thing to do with our magnificent volunteer force in the event of war 
would be to disband it. 

I know it will be said, ‘ Oh, but some field batteries or batteries of 
position are to be assigned to the volunteers.’ Batteries of position 
are valuable things, no doubt, as an adjunct to field artillery, but 
they are no more a substitute for it than a coat is a substitute for 
a pair of trousers. 

As for the promised field batteries. If ever they do exist as 
an organised force, they will be ludicrously insufficient in respect of 
numbers, obsolete in point of armament; however good they may 
be, they will be immeasurably inferior either to the Royal Artillery 
or to the artillery of foreign armies, to whom, ex hypothesi, they 
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are to be opposed. It takes five years to aie an artilleryman. 
We shall never make one in five weeks. 


I think I have now perhaps given enough illustrations to establish 
a primd-facie case against our present organisation. I have shown 
that in every branch in which we ought to excel we fall short, that 
our artillery is insufficient, that our cavalry can hardly be said to 
exist for purposes of war, that our infantry is neither sufficient nor 
efficient ; that the militia is a sham, and that the volunteers, for 
purposes of war, are nothing better than a mob ; that there is no or- 
ganisation for war worth the name in the whole system from top to 
bottom. And, what is more, I say that our Parliamentary officials 
know these facts. 

But to prove that these facts are well known is unhappily no 
proof that they will be remedied. It is a maxim of English law 
that there is no wrong without a remedy. By an odd perversion our 
officials have drawn from this maxim the conclusion that he who 
admits the existence of a wrong is thereby dispensed from providing 
the remedy. 

Nine-tenths of the open sores of our services are plagues plainly 
to be seen by all the world. The state of the services is known by 
the latest-joined subaltern, the youngest lieutenant. The Minister 
for War and the First Lord know that every year they bring in 
their estimates they are helping to perpetuate a costly farce. They 
know that cavalry without horses are a sham. They know that after 
years and years of preparation our army is without guns, without 
horses, without men, without organisation ; that our navy is in want 
of a reinforcement, at the lowest computation, of seventy ships. 

But were I to content myself with mere destructive criticism 
I should deserve the condemnation which I should undoubtedly 
receive. 

I have shown, or tried to show, that the plan upon which we con- 
duct our naval and military services is such as would prove disastrous 
to any private concern, because it is based neither upon business 
principles nor upon common sense. 

If there be any who say that, despite its theoretical faults, the 
system has succeeded in practice, I directly take issue with them, and 
I say that, not only has it always failed, but that it has failed exactly 
in the way and in the respects in which its critics said it would and 
must fail. For years before the Afghan war the critics said that the 
next cam paign must lead to a break-down, because our troops had no 
transport. Those who have read the Afghan Blue-book know how 
complete and humiliating that break-down was. 

Long before the Egyptian campaign the critics declared that 
the mobilisation of 30,000 men would destroy our regimental system. 
There was not a single entire regiment sent to the front during the 
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war, there was not a battery left in England which could drag its 
guns to the barrack-gate, or a battalion that could muster two- 
thirds of its roster. 

The critics said to the Admiralty, ‘ You must spend six millions 
on the navy.’ ‘Not a sou,’ said the officials, and in ten months they 
had asked for and obtained eleven millions. So it has been, so it 
will be. We shall pay in blood and tears and money in the future, 
as we always have done in the past, for the deliberate neglect of our 
officials. Hitherto our courage and our wealth have saved us from 
the consequences—at what a fearful expenditure of men and money 
I think very few people understand. Some day a crisis may over- 
take us when no sudden effort will be able to save us from the 
consequences of long-continued and wilful neglect. If, then, it 
be the case that our mistake lies in our acting in a way which, on 
the face of it, is directly contrary to common sense, what is the 
common-sense alternative we ought to adopt? I apprehend that 
it is pretty plain. 

War-making is a profession which must be learnt, like any other, 
by study and by practice. A lifetime of close application will not 
prove too long for the study: If the defence of the Empire is to be 
undertaken on any true principle at all, it must be planned in 
conformity with a central idea in obedience to one plan, and, more 
important still, the plan must continue in operation for more than a 
couple of years at a time. There must be unity, there must be 
continuity. To obtain these results we must entrust the supreme 
direction and responsibility to one man, or two men at the outside. 
I prefer one. And the tenure of office must have nothing whatever 
to do with the vicissitudes of Parliamentary parties. The individual 
must be a professional man, and within the limit of his functions he 
must be supreme. He may have a council and advisers, as you 
please, but he must be the head as long as he remains in office, 
He must be a real Minister for War, not a gentleman charged with 
wasting as much money every year upon guns and uniforms as 
he can get out of the House of Commons with the least trouble to 
himself and the greatest credit to his party. 

Do not let it be supposed that I am proposing to trample upon 
the palladium of our liberties, Parliamentary control and the power 
of the purse. I have no desire at all to interfere with the preroga- 
tives of Parliament ; but what I do desire to see is this: I desire 
to see the professional head of our army make a definite and concise 
report which shall give these facts :—- 

1. The naval and military dangers to which the Empire is 
exposed. 

2. The naval and military appliances which are necessary to 
guarantee us against each of these dangers. 

3. The cost of providing these appliances. 
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This statement I would have him make absolutely without inter- 
ference from any First Lord or Minister. Then, by all means, let 
the Minister have his say, and let him persuade the country and his 
party that it is not worth while to spend the money, that we can 
afford to run the risk, that we cannot afford to guard against the risk, 
or anything else he likes, except that he knows more about the 
military side of the question than the man who has studied it all his 
life. Then, and not till then, the country will have an opportunity 
of knowing the truth, and of taking the responsibility upon its own 
shoulders, as it ought to do. 

Let us take a case which I can very easily conceive. The naval 
commander-in-chief says: ‘In my opinion, the defence of the 
Empire involves the defence of the Channel. I, or one of my brother- 
officers, shall have in time of war to defend the Channel, and I am 
of opinion that to do that properly our present tools are insufficient, 
and that, to ensure a proper result, certain definite appliances, in 
the way of ships, guns, &c., are essential. I have made inquiry, and 
I find that those appliances will cost so much. If you give me 
that money, I will apply it. If you refuse it, I will do my best 
without it.’ 

Then it seems to me the part of the professional man would have 
been accomplished, and it would remain for the party Minister to 
take up his tale. He may say to Parliament and the country, ‘I 
recommend you not to defend the Channel,’ or, ‘ You cannot afford to 
defend the Channel,’ or, ‘ You had better trust to luck, and chance 
not defending the Channel.’ And he may fairly try to persuade 
the House of Commons and the people that his view is the right 
one. 

If he convinces the public, well and good; if he does not convince 
the public, well and good also: the responsibility will rest where it 
should rest, and at least the people of England will have nobody but 
themselves to thank if calamity overtakes them. At present their 
safety, honour, and welfare are simply being ‘ fooled away’ behind 
their backs by men who deliberately keep them in the dark. 

‘ Ah, but,’ it will be said, ‘what is the use of trusting these pro- 
fessional men? Do not we know only too well what is meant by an 
appeal to the experts; do not we know that to call in professional 
opinion upon naval and military matters is to make confusion worse 
confounded?’ That there must be a fallacy in an argument which 
leads to such a ridiculous conclusion is pretty clear. There is not 
a manufacturer in England who does not know perfectly well that a 
man’s capacity for administering a great concern does not vary in 
an inverse proportion to his knowledge of its details and principles, 
I trust the public will not be led away by that foolish and ridicu- 
lous cry against the expert which is simply the refuge of the careless 
or the ill-disposed. As men of common sense, what do we invariably 
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do when we wish to see a piece of complicated work properly directed 
and performed ? We go to the man we trust most, and of whose 
skill we have the highest opinion. We employ him, we trust him, 
and we get the work done. There are many ways of producing the 
same result, there are many views about processes to be employed 
in the same manufacture. All the world knows that ‘ doctors differ,’ 
yet no man outside of Parliament or of a lunatic asylum would refuse 
on that ground to employ Sir James Paget to perform an operation 
or Sir William Jenner to advise in case of sickness. 

Your child has got its finger crushed, and you send for the 
nearest doctor, who dresses the wound and alleviates the pain. He 
may not be either a Jenner or a Paget, but he knows his business 
and he does the job. But you do not begin advertising in all the 
medical papers throughout the United Kingdom for a conclusive 
opinion as to the ideal method of treating abrasion of the meta- 
carpal bone or the digital process ; and then, just because you find 
that A recommends one form of splint, B another, that C recommends 
rest for a week, D for a fortnight—you do not, I say, turn round and 
abuse the whole race of doctors as an ignorant and incompetent crew, 
and decide that the only true‘way to help your child’s hand is to leave 
it alone till the child dies or gets well, as the case may be. No; it is 
only where the interests of the country are concerned that stupidity 
of this kind is held up as the bright wisdom of a farseeing mind. 

It is my belief, and, I imagine, it is a pretty common one, that 
the rational thing to do is to select a good man, to tell him what you 
want, to trust him while you employ him, and to discharge him if 
he fails to produce the results you require from him. 

I believe—and I know that my opinion is shared by many 
observers far better qualified than myself—that at this moment our 
country is exposed to perils of which the majority of our countrymen 
but dimly realise the magnitude. For those earnest and single- 
minded persons who really believe that the shortest way to avoid war 
is to disband our army and to destroy our navy I have a sincere 
respect—if not for their heads, at any rate for their hearts. 

But for those who, while they disavow this policy, stop one 
inch short of making the army and navy the most perfect fighting 
machines which wealth, experience, and science can produce, I must 
say I have very different feelings. If only the consequences of this 
dishonest and foolish policy could be confined to those who hope to 
win popularity by advocating it, I should be well content. But, alas! 
no such limitations are possible. In 1870 there were plenty of people 
who prophesied smooth things to France, there were philanthropists 
who said there would be no more wars, there were politicians who 
said that if war came the country was prepared for it. But the 
talking made no difference at all in the long run. Six weeks after 
Lord Granville had stated that there was not a cloud visible on the 
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European horizon the war came. In eighteen months France had 
lost two provinces, 200,000 men, and 700,000,000/. sterling. 

Let us be under no delusions; if the cost of a beating to France 
was 700,000,000/., the cost to us, with our delicate yet essential 
system of credit, and our foreign food supply, would be double that 
sum. 

We do not know in this country what war means : I trust we may 
never find out. But of this we may be perfectly certain—that by 
going on in our present fashion we are doing just about as much as 
a nation can do to make war inevitable, and to make that war end 
in defeat and disaster. It may be that those who see safety in 
instant disarmament by this country are right. I do not myself 
think they are. But all I ask of them is, that they will have the 
courage of their opinions. Let them boldly and openly advocate the 
disbanding of the army and navy, and let them pledge themselves 
the moment they attain office to give instant effect to their convic- 
tions. Then, at any rate, we shall save some 30,000,000/. in one way, 
even if we lose 300,000,000/. in another. 

If the people of England do not want an army or navy, let them 
say so. I myself do not for a moment believe they will say so. On 
the contrary, I am strongly of opinion that the moment they realise 
how completely those who are supposed to furnish them with an army 
and navy have betrayed their trust, they will express their minds in 
actions as well as words. But if they do want an army and navy, 
I trust they will understand that under the present system they have 
not got the one and are very insufficiently provided with the other, 
nor will the deficiencies be remedied until they look the situation 
fairly in the face. 

And the first step, in my belief, that ought to follow, and will 
follow, a proper comprehension of what it is that is really wanted for 
the purposes of modern war will be the entire remodelling of our 
present system of Parliamentary control over the services. 


H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
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